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PREFACE 


In view of the enormous and increasing output of books 
on the subject of the Old Testament, it may seem a rash 
enterprise to make any addition to the literature with- 
out having some definite and distinct contribution to 
make to the study of it. It is now a commonplace to 
say that the feature of the present age is specialism, and 
in view of the ever-expanding range of knowledge it is 
becoming more and more necessary for the student to 
tether himself, as a recent speaker has put it, like a 
Dutch cow, to a limited space of pasture. 

But the world is not composed exclusively of 
specialists, and in a subject like the Old Testament 
there are many people who find themselves lost in a 
maze of often conflicting literature, and who desire a 
plain and intelligible statement, within a short compass, 
of the main results at which modern study and investi- 
gation seem to have arrived. It is this need which this 
small book is designed to meet. It makes no claim to 
exhaustive learning or acute critical discrimination ; it 
does not embody the results of wide and deep research ; 
it was written in the study of a country rectory, and the 
writer has had only occasional access to large libraries. 
But it embodies a view of the Old Testament which to 
the writer seems to be true and valuable. 

lu 
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It will be seen that this book accepts frankly and 
unreservedly the main results of the Higher Criticism. 
There is, undoubtedly, still a spirit abroad that this 
method of reading the message of the Old Testament is 
highly dangerous, if not actually and necessarily sub- 
versive of faith. It is one of the main objects of this 
book to meet this position, and to show that, though 
the form of the message may be profoundly modified, 
yet to the reverent student who applies modern methods 
of research without forgetting the Divine element in 
the composition of the Book, the message itself is not 
less, but more, a message of life and light. This book, 
then, is designed to be a help to the understanding of 
the Old Testament ; it is neither an introduction to its 
literature nor a treatise on the history or antiquities of 
; the Jews. The aim, broadly speaking, that has been 
| kept in view is to illustrate the traditions of the Hebrews 
' by those of other lands, to determine as far as possible 
' the background of their history, and to supply just so 
i much explanation as to render the writings of the 
. prophets and sages intelligible. If the result of this is 
to lay stress on the first and last books of the Old 
Testament, and to leave the middle of it comparatively 
blank, it must be remembered that it is just at the 
points which have been treated most fully that modern 
research has thrown the most valuable light. It has 
been the fault of much Old Testament teaching in the 
past that undue stress has been laid on the historical 
narratives to the exclusion of the great contribution 
of the profound thinkers and teachers of the Hebrew 
race. We have hardly yet come to recognize that it is 
not very important to know by heart the list of the 
plagues of Egypt, or the exact length of the reigns of 
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the Kings of Israel and Judah. It is to be hoped that 
we shall turn our attention more and more, in all 
teaching, to the understanding of the particular message 
of the Old Testament, and its place in the development 
of religious thought. 

The present writer has already disclaimed any special 
originality in his treatment of the subject of this book. 
But his debts are general, and therefore difficult to 
acknowledge in detail.* He has, moreover, in most cases 
given reference to the books that have specially helped 
him, both by way of acknowledgment, and also as an 
assistance to those who would fain pursue a little 
further paths that have been merely indicated. 

There are in some parts of Germany walks through 
the woods marked out by streaks of various colours 
painted on the trees. The pedestrian on entering the 
woods finds at first various routes open to him, but as 
he proceeds the number of streaks gradually diminishes 
as one path after another diverges from the main track. 
So it is with the intelligent student of the Old Testament : 
by the time he has travelled a little way upon the main 
beaten track he is conscious that he has seen one 
tempting path after another branch off into the recesses 
of the wood, and by the time he has come to the end 
of his own route he realizes how little he really knows 
of the wood, and what manifold avenues of exploration 
it still has in store for him. Only he will do well to keep 
to one path at a time, for it is easy to get lost. 

* A word of special gratitude is, however, due to the writings of 


Dr Driver, to which constant references will be found throughout 
this book. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 


CHAPTER I 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


THERE is a striking passage* in a recent book which 
compares the Bible to a great cathedral which has 
grown up piece by piece in various ages, showing to 
the trained eye by its very architecture something of 
the stages of its growth, the Norman work passing 
almost imperceptibly into the Early English, and so 
through traces of Decorated, Perpendicular, and Tudor 
details to specimens of Jacobean or Caroline design, but 
impressing the ordinary sightseer merely with a vague 
sense of its dignity and noble proportions. The writer 
goes on further to describe the uses to which such a 
cathedral may be put for the student, the sightseer, and 
the worshipper, and insists that each class has a right 
to use the great building for his own purpose, so long 
as reverence is maintained and the main object for 
which the cathedral was built is not interfered with. 
Such a comparison is illuminating and valuable at the 
present time, and most people would readily accept 
the position which it outlines. But it is significant 
that the thought which it expresses is a comparatively 


* Lonsdale Ragg, “ The Book of Books,” pp. 1 ff. 
&8 : 
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modern one, and that not many years ago the devotional 
reading of the Old Testament was the only study of it 
generally recognized or even practised. Now, just as 
we realize that a knowledge of architecture and a 
cultivation of the esthetic sense of beauty may prove 
in course of time a real aid to devotion, and that even 
the sightseer who walks through our cathedral hat in 
hand and with hushed voice, though he may not kneel 
down to pray, may carry away with him some vague 
but increased sense of the beauty of holiness, so a 
knowledge of the structure and history of the Old 
Testament will make its essential lessons plainer to the 
reverent student, and even the critic who makes no 
claim to inclination to religion will find some personal 
appeal in the study of the sacred literature. 

Another point of difference is that it is only in com- 
paratively modern times that we have taken to study 
the Old Testament asa whole. The Jews have ever laid 
particular stress on the Pentateuch, and have devoted 
special attention to the laws and ritual contained therein. * 
The Roman Catholic Church has largely neglected the 
Old Testament, and, so far as it has used it, has directed 
its attention chiefly to deriving from it dogma and ritual. 
The general reader has been prone to isolate passages 
from their context, and to seek a particular message for 
a particular verse. In many parts of the Old Testament 
this is a useful and fruitful method, but it obviously 
cannot apply to all parts, and the tendency of such a 
devotional use of Scripture is to turn attention more 
and more exclusively to certain favourite passages, to 
the neglect of the rest of the book. 


* See especially the first lecture in Robertson Smith’s ‘‘ The Old 
Testament and the Jewish Church,” 
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There is no doubt that the field of study has been 
immensely broadened of late years. Although in a 
sense the Old Testament has been dissected into smaller 
and smaller fragments, yet in another sense we are more 
conscious of the unity of it all. It is a history of 
development moving on from stage to stage, a gradual 
unfolding of a plan in the life-story of a nation. It soon 
becomes obvious that the religion of Israel, whatever its 
origin, was in its development not free from the influence 
of other religions which were developing in their own 
way among the surrounding nations, and the gradual 
purification of Israel’s conception of God as compared 
with the continued crassness of the varied forms of 
Nature-worship which prevailed in most of the neigh- 
bouring lands, affords a lesson of deep significance and 
interest. Again, we are only now facing squarely the 
puzzling questions which arise in the sphere of theology. 
Whence did Israel’s conception of God arise? How far 
was monotheism indigenous in the race? What pre- 
cisely was the earliest view of God that we can trace ? 
On what main lines did it develop ? How far do the 
writings of a certain period represent the popular ideas 
of that period ? What retrograde elements arrested or 
distorted the path of progress ? All these are not merely 
academic questions or intellectual exercises, but points 
of real importance. And once more the interest of the 
historical part of the Old Testament has been immensely 
enhanced by discoveries in Eastern lands. The identifi- 
cation of sites is often a precarious task, but when it 
can be established beyond reasonable doubt it adds a 
touch of personal interest to see the remains of a town 
like Gezer or Lachish or Pithom even through the 
medium of a photograph. The discovery of the actual 
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mummy of the Pharaoh of the oppression makes the 
condition of the Israelites in Egypt more of a living 
interest to us; we feel more at home in the details of 
Sennacherib’s campaign against Jerusalem when we find 
his own account of it cut upon the stone. The Mosaic 
Code gains fresh significance when compared and con- 
trasted with a Babylonian Code of Law of the third 
millennium B.c. In all these ways the modern student 
stands on a vantage-ground that was not available for 
earlier generations, and it would be strange if he could 
not make some practical use of it. At the same time, 
the study of the idiom of the Hebrew language, and 
especially of its rhythm, has drawn attention to its 
almost unequalled beauty as a vehicle of religious 
thought, and many obscure passages have been rendered 
intelligible by slight alterations of the text. 

There have not been lacking students of the Old 
Testament in all ages, since the date of the completion 
of the Canon some hundred years or more before the 
birth of Christ. Certainly the early Christian Church 
was not backward in this respect. The death and 
resurrection of Christ were recognized to be not acci- 
dental or isolated events in history, but its centre point, 
up to which the whole history of the Jews and all 
the inspiration of their literature has led. The Old 
Testament was searched through and through for the 
discovery of prophecies or types which had been fulfilled 
in Christ. No part of it was neglected, and if the 
Psalms afforded the obvious instances, the Pentateuch 
and the Prophets bore their unmistakable testimony also. 

So the Law itself, with its minute sacrificial ritual, was 
found to be prophetic, and at the same time* antitypal— 

* Heb. ix. 24, 
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that is to say, the varied provision and furniture of its 
ritual were shadows of Divine realities. The history 
was the record of a continuous, though not uninterrupted, 
progress up to the Divine fulness of time ; the prophets 
were men inspired by God, peering into the future, and 
yet not seeing clearly the true meaning of all that they 
wrote. The Psalms were the work of the peerless King 
who had consciously before his eyes the figure of Him 
who was not ashamed to be born of his line. 

Modern study of the Old Testament cannot start from 
quite the same premises; but the great fact that “salva- 
tion is of the Jews” has not lost one whit of its force. 
The problem that in St. Paul’s days baffled solution— 
namely, why God should have chosen Abraham’s seed 
out of all the nations of the world as His own peculiar 
people—is still a real problem to-day, and to say that 
the Hebrews had a genius for monotheism gives no 
adequate answer to it. But the fact remains, and it 
has to be taken into account. The hints of the great 
“mystery? which evoked St. Paul’s wonder and 
amazement—namely, the future calling of the Gentiles 
to the privileges of the “‘ people of possession ”_lie open 
before us in the pages of the Book. And while modern 
theories of inspiration demand that we should look for 
a more or less contemporary meaning for the so-called 
Messianic prophecies, and in many cases claim to find 
one, yet the expectation of a Messiah, whatever par- 
ticular form the conception of His character and func- 
tions might take, lying half hidden within the Hebrew 
mind from very early times, and coming to light ToAvpepas 
kal mwoAvtpords, is a fact of deep significance. If, as 
St Paul tried to demonstrate to the Athenians, there 
was a divinely implanted instinct in all nations of men 
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which pointed them, however uncertainly, towards some 
knowledge of God, it might be said with equal truth 
that the instinct of the Hebrews pointed them towards 
Christ. It is true, indeed, that the Hebrews were not 
quite unique in this respect, but that an expectation of 
a similar kind was current in the East at various times. 
But it is far from improbable that this expectation was 
borrowed from the Jews, and even if this is not the case 
it was among the Jews that it flourished most per- 
sistently. The development of the Messianic idea in 
the Old Testament is a study of great importance, but 
it is not possible to go into it in any detail here. The 
mere fact of its existence throws an important light 
on the “economy” of God’s self-revelation to man, 
and directs our thoughts with fresh wonder to what is, 
after all, the great ‘‘ mystery of the ages ”—namely, the 
choice of one nation to be the living vehicle of God’s 
education of man, and in the fulness of time to give 
birth to the true Messiah, Who did not refuse to be called 
the King of the Jews. 

To the Jew, indeed, the fact of God’s selection of the 
Hebrew nation became in later days less of a matter of 
wonder. In the Old Testament itself it was regarded 
chiefly as an effort of Divine love, which in its own 
degree corresponded to the impulse of human love 
whereby a man selects a wife for himself, not always for 
any clear or coherent reason, but because she “‘ finds 
favour in his eyes.” In a similar way the teachers of 
Israel sought to picture the Divine love, as shown in 
the selection of their own nation. In Deuteronomy * 
Moses is represented as laying special emphasis on this 
fact, pointing out that it was for no greatness of their 

* Deut. vii. 7, 8. 
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own that God had chosen them to be a special people 
unto Himself above all people that are upon the face of 
the earth, but because He loved them ; and the same 
idea underlies the teaching of the Prophets, notably of 
Hosea, as to the love of God, and, indeed, the whole 
conception of Israel’s religious adultery. But in later 
Rabbinic times far more emphasis was laid on the merits 
of Abraham and his saving faith, and this theological 
conception went a long way towards obscuring the idea 
of the love of God.* Hence Abraham was raised to a 
pedestal of almost superhuman greatness, and the mere 
fact of being his seed was regarded as sufficient to 
elevate the Jewish race to a position of unassailable 
superiority. 

To us the story of the Old Testament is another 
illustration of the great principle of selection with which 
the study of Nature has made us familiar. And we find 
in God’s selection not an arbitrary choice, but a dis- 
crimination that is based on potentialities of develop- 
ment of character. It is the response to such a calling, 
or the failure to respond, that gives to the Old Testament 
its living, personal interest. It is the record of a chosen 
people, and its bright spots are the triumphs of faith, 
like that of Joseph, or David, or Isaiah, while the gloomy 
passages are those which record the deterioration which 
results from a failure to keep the promises and ideals 
bright. Such are the stories of the death of Saul, and of 
the extinction of the Northern kingdom. And if on the 
whole the shade of gloom predominates, it is because the 
Jewish race were finally found wanting, inasmuch as their 
whole conception of religion tended to an outward 


* References to Rabbinic writings are given in Edersheim’s ‘Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” vol. i., p. 27. 
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observance of certain actions rather than the approach 
of the heart to God. But the Jews have put the whole 
world in their debt for the splendid faith of certain 
individuals at different stages of their history. These 
heroes of old have been in a real sense the religious 
teachers of the world. In them we recognize the ideal 
of the nation as under God’s guidance it might have 
become. And if they become but a remnant among a 
people that finally turned their faces away from the 
path of true progress, yet their influence has never quite 
died away. 


CHAPTER I 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM 


No one can now approach a detailed study of the Old 
Testament without some knowledge of that method of 
investigation which is known as the ‘‘Higher Criticism.” * 
In view of the intense distrust which the very name 
evokes in many circles of students, it is well to remember 
what the actual term denotes. Dr. Orr, who has won 
for himself a great name as a sober scholar, with strong 
leanings towards the traditional views of the Bible and 
a great impatience with any extravagant criticism, 
defines it thus: ‘“‘ Higher Criticism, rightly understood, 
is simply the careful scrutiny on the principles which 
it is customary to apply to all literature, of the actual 
phenomena of the Bible, with a view to deduce from 
these such conclusions as may be warranted regarding 
the age, authorship, mode of composition, sources, etc., 
of the different books”; and he adds: “Everyone who 
engages in such inquiries, with whatever aim, is a 
‘Higher Critic,’ and cannot help himself.”+ It is 
evident, therefore, that the science in itself is harmless 
enough, and it is only the manner in which it has been 
worked out that has given rise to such uneasiness. 

* The Lower Cricitism has to do with the evidence of texts and 


versions, and is more commonly known as “Textual Criticism.” 
+ ‘‘ Problem of the Old Testament,” p. 9. 
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It will be the simplest plan to give first of all a brief 
conspectus of the history of this movement before 
proceeding to estimate its present position and the 
gains and losses that have accrued from it. 

The essence of the Higher Criticism is the sifting of 
tradition, and it is not easy to say exactly when it began. 
There are traces of it both among Jewish and Christian 
scholars in the early centuries of our era, and the 
Gnostics appear to have applied it with some boldness, 
especially to the study of the New Testament. In the 
Middle Ages the name of the Jewish scholar Ibn Ezra 
deserves to be mentioned as one who applied his great 
learning to a more or less scientific study of the Jewish 
Scriptures. But the father of Higher Criticism in its 
modern sense was Jean Astruc, a French physician 
practising in Brussels, who in 1752 published a book 
“On the Sources of which Moses appears to have availed 
himself in the composition of Genesis.”” He pointed out 
that there are apparently two sources distinguished by 
the use of the Divine Name : in the one we get regularly 
“« Jehovah,” in the other ‘“‘ God,’’* and the sources thus 
differentiated appear, on examination, to possess certain 
individual peculiarities. This observation has stood the 
test of time, and is now treated as an admitted fact even 
by conservative scholars. It may therefore be termed 
the foundation of the whole structure of the Higher 
Criticism. The distinction of sources was soon carried 
beyond the Book of Genesis to the other four books, 

* Tt is now generally recognized that the form Jehovah, with which 
we are familiar, rests on a mistake. In the ancient Hebrew the 
consonants YHWH were also without vowels, so the actual pro- 
nunciation of them was lost. There is, however, little doubt that 


Yahweh is the correct form. The source which uses Jehovah is 
known as J, and that which uses God (in Hebrew, ‘“‘ Elohim’”’) as E. 
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which together with it make up the Pentateuch, or Law 
(Torah), which comprises the first division of the Jewish 
Scriptures. In late years it has become customary to 
include the Book of Joshua among those books to which 
this division into sources may apply, and to speak of 
the Hexateuch rather than the Pentateuch. 

After Astruc’s suggestion, the next main advance was 
made by Ilgen, who in 1798 pointed out that the Elohist 
source must be itself subdivided, one part of it (E) being 
parallel to, and not very dissimilar from, the Jehovist 
source ; while the other, which became known as the 
Priestly source, or P, is entirely distinctive in style, 
language, and thought. In 1806 De Wette pointed out 
the influence of the distinctive style of Deuteronomy (D) 
in most of the books of the Pentateuch, though not in 
Genesis, while Hupfeld, in a work published in 1853, 
elaborated still further the theory of Ilgen. 

Subsequent investigation has concerned itself mainly 
with questions as to the precise division into sources, 
their relative dates, the stages of their combination, the 
respective date of each, the amount of redactional or 
editorial matter, and the possibly composite character 
of the various sources. There are many differences of 
opinion upon most of these subjects. With regard to 
the dates, for instance, some maintain that E is the 
oldest, and place it about 900-850 B.c. But recent 
research has inclined to favour the priority of J, which 
is placed by some critics as early as 950B.c. The central 
part* of Deuteronomy may be provisionally placed a little 
before 622 B.c. It is generally agreed that P grew up 


* T.¢., chapters v.-xxvi. The first four chapters and the last seem 
to have been added about the beginning of the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity. 
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in stages; the earliest part of it is undoubtedly the 
section, Lev. xvii., xviii, commonly known as the 
Law of Holiness, but no part of it is regarded as pre- 
exilic, and it appears probable that a considerable 
portion of it was composed in Babylon during the 
years 500-475 B.o. 

The ground is now cleared for an attempt to arrive at 
a sketch of the probable history of the composition of 
the Hexateuch from a critical point of view. The 
account here given follows in the main that of Kuenen 
as contained in his ‘“‘Onderzoek,’’ published in 1885. 
The fact that there are various divergences in detail 
among scholars is of comparatively slight significance 
for the present purpose. All that we want to arrive at 
is a general scheme which will represent fairly the 
average Higher Critical position. 

J and E are independent narratives, dating from about 
the tenth and ninth centuries respectively. Either 
during the dark days of the reign of Manasseh, or in the 
earlier years of Josiah, a band of religious men elaborated 
what they conceived to have been the legitimate 
inferences from the Law of Moses, deducing from the 
oneness of God the command to have only one legitimate 
plan of sacrifice. The fruit of their labours was the 
central part of the Book of Deuteronomy, which formed 
the basis of the religious reformation of 622 B.c. Some 
twenty years later another writer of the same school 
combined J and E with certain editorial additions. 
During the earlier years of the Captivity the other 
chapters of Deuteronomy were written, and the book 
as a whole was combined with JE, the earlier work 
being revised in the spirit of Deuteronomy. A little 
later, under the influence of Ezekiel and his school, the 
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Priestly document was gradually composed, beginning 
with the Law of Holiness. One section of this was 
revised before the end of the Exile; the other was 
composed in Babylon in the first quarter of the fifth 
century. The two were then combined, and the Priestly 
Code was brought into use by Ezra as the recognized law- 
book of the community. About 400 B.c. all the docu- 
ments were combined, and the Hexateuch came into 
being very much in the form in which we have it, 
although there were various later revisions. It will be 
noticed that this scheme brings down the main literary 
activity of the Hebrews with regard to their laws and 
history to comparatively late times ; it supposes, in 
fact, that it was the Exile that led them for the first 
time to look deeply into the story of their nation and its 
position in the world. That even the partial acceptance 
of this theory will profoundly modify our outlook on the 
earlier books of the Bible cannot be denied, and it is 
only natural that such results should evoke suspicion, 
and should only be accepted with reluctance. At the 
same time, the fact that sober-minded students have 
seen in a scheme such as this the most probable explana- 
tion of the data which we possess must save it from 
being regarded as entirely fanciful. 

But the question naturally arises as to how such a 
scheme came into being. There were many factors in 
its development, and they will be most conveniently 
illustrated by confining our attention to the Book of 
Genesis, which has been called the key to the criticism 
of the Pentateuch. As we have seen above, the difference 
in the name of God led Astruc to postulate two main 
sources for Genesis. Attention being thus drawn to the 
possibility of a composite origin of the book, the text 
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was studied with minute care, and in course of time 
several significant facts were noticed. First it was seen 
that many events were related twice over in different 
forms. The most obvious example is afforded by the 
story of Creation, Gen. i.-ii. 4a being widely different 
from ii. 40-24. The account of the Flood, Gen. vi. 5- 
ix. 17, probably also affords, though not so convincingly, 
an instance of the welding of two strands of narrative ; 
compare vi. 5-8 with vi. 9-13; vi. 18-22 with vii. 1-5. 
Later on the same phenomenon recurs in xvii. 16-19 com- 
pared with xviii. 9-15; xxviii. 19 compared with 
xxxy. 15, etc. Then it was remarked that there was a 
distinct variety of style in the various sections. The 
difference between J and E is not very great, but the 
peculiar style of P is unmistakable even in the English 
version. It abounds in fixed formule, and is singularly 
stereotyped and unelastic. Then attention was turned 
to the question of language, and it was found that the 
vocabulary of the different sources was consistent and 
distinctive. There is a tendency to exaggerate this 
distinction, and many of the instances alleged of words 
and phrases peculiar to one source are either incorrect 
or else so rare as to be of little value for comparison, 
but the general result when pointed out can hardly fail 
to carry conviction. Finally, the different sources were 
examined with a view to discovering any peculiarities 
of religious conceptions or the like, and this also led to 
interesting results.* It was found that J is the most 
vivid and bold, speaking of God without reserve in terms 
applicable to men ; He walks, smells, comes down from 
heaven, wrestles, etc. E is more reserved. God speaks 


* An excellent account will be found in Driver’s ‘‘Genesis,’’ 
pp. xx. ff. 
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to man, not face to face, but through dreams or angelic 
visitors. In P God is regarded as a spirit, and never 
assumes personal form. Again, J is a consummate 
word-artist, and portrays a scene or a character with a 
few vivid strokes. E is inferior in this power, but 
perhaps superior in the quality of pathos. P is seldom 
anything but lifeless in his narrative, and though in the 
account of the purchase of the cave of Machpelah in 
Gen. xxiii., he attains a certain vigour and realism, yet 
his special delight is in certain recurring formule and 
stock phrases, in long lists and genealogies, and in points 
of ritual and religious observance. 

The following out of these methods of investigation 
have resulted in a complete dissection of the Book of 
Genesis. Asa result long passages are sometimes ascribed 
toa single source (xxxii.-xxxiil. to J, xl.-xlii.to E, xvii. to 
P), while in other cases the division is so minute that the 
result is little else than a patchwork. So in the narrative 
of the Flood, Driver (L. O.T., p. 14) divides as follows : 


J: vi. 1-8 ; vii. 1-5, 7-10, 12, 166, 176, 22-23. 
P: vi. 9-22; vii. 6, 11, 13-16a, 17a, 18-21, 24, etc. 


In the face of a dissection such as this the question 
inevitably presents itself whether any such complete 
welding together of narratives is probable, or whether, 
granted its probability, it is likely that we should now 
be in a position to make an analysis corresponding with 
the facts. The two questions are distinct, and the 
former is of far more importance than the latter. It 
depends, however, largely on another question as to 
how the traditions of the Hebrews were preserved, and 
at what time they may be supposed to have had 
traditions of their own. 
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It is obvious that a people may have traditions handed 
down from generation to generation long before there is 
any written literature. So the fact that the earliest 
written Hebrew which we know is not earlier than the 
reign of Hezekiah* proves nothing against the possible 
antiquity of oral traditions. Nevertheless, there has been 
a widespread feeling that the ages before the establish- 
ment of the Hebrew monarchy were not congenial for 
the preservation of historical records, and that although 
certain passages, especially poetical passages such as 
the song of Lamech (Gen. iv. 23, 24), of Moses (Exod. 
xv. 1-18), and of Deborah (Judg. v.), may be very early, 
or even of the age assigned to them, yet it would be 
unscientific to look for historical accuracy before 
c. 1000 B.c., and that any records of earlier history that 
survived were merely skeletons which have been clothed 
in language in a way that reflects unmistakably the 
spirit of a later age. 

Modern discoveries in other lands have tended to 
modify this theory. Excavations and chance finds have 
proved conclusively that writing was commonly prac- 
tised at least as early as 2000 B.c., and a very high degree 
of civilization was reached in Babylonia and Egypt 
many centuries before that. Whatever the origin of 
the Hebrew people, they would come into contact with 
civilization and literature during their stay in Egypt, 
and there is nothing inherently probable in the suppo- 
sition that the effect produced upon them by that 
civilization should have had lasting results in leading 
them to observe and record in some way the history of 
their successive generations. 


* The famous Moabite inscription of King Mesha goes back to 
850 B.0. 
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Attempts have been made to show that Palestine at 
the time of the Israelite invasion was in a high state of 
civilization. Certainly the remarkable discovery of 
letters at Tel-el-Amarna made in 1887 proves con- 
clusively that the Babylonian language and script was 
known in many Palestinian towns about the time of 
the Exodus, and where the language penetrated it 
would naturally be followed by some degree of civiliza- 
tion.* The attempt to see in the name of Kiriath-sepher, 
a town captured by Othniel, a kind of university 
equipped with an efficient library, goes far beyond the 
limit of legitimate inference ; but the fact remains that 
the culture that is represented by the spread of reading 
and writing was by no means unknown in Palestine at 
the time of Joshua. 

There is one point to be added. Several of the narra- 
tives of which the historical accuracy had been impugned 
by earlier criticism have now been amply vindicated. 
Reference may be made to the list of nations in Gen. x., 
which has been shown by Schrader and others to cor- 
respond with facts to an extent that was not dreamed of, 
and even when historically or geographically inaccurate 
to reproduce the persistent belief of the ancient world. 

With these considerations before us we come back 
to the question, Is there any place for the Higher 
Criticism 2 Is there anything impossible in the old 
theory that the Pentateuch is the work of Moses ? 

In favour of the old supposition the essential unity of 
the book is often brought forward. It is alleged that 
no patchwork fitted into a frame at a late date could 
ever leave an impression of oneness such as we find 
here. But this argument is gradually losing most of its 


* Sayce, ‘Higher Criticism,” pp. 54 7. 
. 2 
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force. A unity of a certain kind there is most assuredly, 
a thread running through the texture of the whole of 
the Old Testament, inasmuch as it is the history of the 
progressive self-revelation of God to man. But scholars 
of all types of thought are agreed in recognizing the 
composite character of the Pentateuch in general and 
of Genesis in particular, whatever may have been the 
materials of which it was composed. 

This being so, itis of little practical use to ask how it is 
conceivable that if the Pentateuch is not the work of 
Moses, but a comparatively late composition of various 
sources, this fact should have escaped the observation 
of all ages till comparatively modern times. It is a 
sufficient reply to say that literary criticism, at least as 
regards the Old Testament, is a growth of comparatively 
recent years ; in the third and fourth century it was 
applied to some extent to the books of the New Testa- 
ment, but that was before they had received the hallow- 
ing influence of antiquity. It was a very different thing 
to apply it to books which many centuries had reverenced 
as the Word of God. Nor, indeed, were the materials at 
hand, The proper equipment, both as regards familiarity 
with the Hebrew tongue and the study of comparative 
religion, was generally lacking, and the spirit of the 
age was, judged by modern standards, uncritical and 
credulous. 

There can be little doubt that the Higher Criticism 
in some sense has come to stay. And although it cannot 
at present be said to have spoken its last word, or to 
have attained anything like its final form, yet it is 
possible already to sum up roughly the gains and losses 
which it has brought with it. 

The losses are chiefly connected with the unsettling 
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of faith which a new movement of thought within the 
sphere of theology seems inevitably to bring with it. 
When in any sense the old foundations are cast down, 
there is always unsettlement and even disaster before 
the new foundations can be well and truly laid. History 
affords no lack of illustrations. The persecution of 
Galileo was not an isolated or abnormal fact ; the move- 
ment which he represented undoubtedly shook the faith 
of many, and destroyed the faith of some. Those who 
remember the publication of “Lux Mundi ” recall a 
similar instance in the sphere of New Testament 
criticism ; it was with perfect sincerity that one who is 
now prominent on the Episcopal Bench was roundly 
accused of having destroyed Jesus Christ. So the 
gradual dissemination of the main results of the Higher 
Criticism has had very serious effects. A period of 
transition is always dangerous, and the giving up of the 
old rigid theories of inspiration has left many without 
faith. Nor have the Higher Critics themselves been 
free from blame. In setting up before themselves a 
figure of sublime Truth, to which they hope to attain 
by purely human methods of reasoning, men are always 
apt to overstep the mark, and to occupy positions which 
in the light of deeper and more reverent inquiry are 
found to be untenable. When the reason alone, as 
distinct from the spirit, ‘‘ searcheth all things, even the 
deep things of God,” there is always great danger for the 
faith of men. This danger has been undoubtedly present, 
and is so still, both among scholars and among those 
who gain from popular theological works some vague 
and general ideas of the results at which they arrive. 
It is a matter of profound concern to all who believe 
that faith has nothing to fear from reverent criticism 
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that so many should have suffered shipwreck during the 
passage from one shore to the other. It would seem that 
periods of this kind are times of sifting, whereby man 
arrives gradually, and not without loss, at a truer 
conception of the essence and relative relation of faith 
and learning. 

But if the losses which have followed in the wake of 
the Higher Criticism are palpable and unmistakable, 
its gains are no less so. Among these, not the least 
conspicuous is a general broadening of perspective. It 
is not false to say that the old view of the Old Testament 
was narrow and circumscribed. It confined its attention 
almost exclusively to the Jewish nation, to the disregard. 
of the kindred nations by whom they were surrounded, 
and the world powers that exercised so continual an 
influence on their history. It presented a picture of 
Israelitish religion that was largely unintelligible because 
not viewed in its proper perspective. It left unsolved, 
and. apparently insoluble, various historical difficulties, 
and above all it afforded a conception of God that 
many since the days of Marcion have felt to be incon- 
ceivable and intolerable. And the general result was 
a certain neglect of the study of the Old Testament as a 
whole, and a general ignorance of its real value and 
significance, which has lasted in some form up to the 
present time. The Higher Criticism has focused 
attention on this neglected field of study, and at the same 
time it has opened out various avenues of approach to 
it. And while many of the details with which it is 
necessarily concerned, such as the exact division of the 
sources, are of little practical value, there is interest 
and value in the attempt to find out the broad lines on 
which the book or books were produced. ‘To trace the 
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origin of the Hebrew conception of creation, and to 
compare it with similar ideas in other lands ; to mark 
the striking similarities and the no less striking differ- 
ences ; to note how different conceptions of God belonging 
to various ages stand revealed in their separate forms ; 
to pick out as nearly as possible Israel’s first conception 
of its God, and to see how it was purified and deepened 
by successive experiences—all this throws illumination 
on Biblical study. Nor is it in any way singular that 
our age should find treasures in the Old Testament that 
lay hid to former generations. The revelation of God 
has always been woAvpepds Kal moAvtporos, and though 
the Truth be in itself single and absolute, yet there 
are many standpoints from which it may be regarded. 
If it is the chief glory of the Old Testament that it is 
the history of the preparation, and in some ways the 
preparation itself, for the coming of Christ, then we may 
reasonably expect fresh light to come from it to different 
ages of men. 

The Higher Criticism has had many faults, and some 
of its exponents have been led into temporary blindness 
by a too rigid adherence to certain critical canons. In 
consequence it has drawn upon itself intense resentment 
from those who saw only its present dangers. It has 
been regarded too much as the province of those who 
cared little for the cause of supernatural religion, and 
who regarded the Bible merely from a literary stand- 
point. That many of its earliest exponents were men 
of this stamp is perhaps merely accidental ; at any rate, 
there is no inherent reason for it. And, indeed, there is 
no reason to shrink from reverent criticism except it be 
for the unsettlement mentioned above, which seems 
necessarily to be produced at any considerable change 
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in the religious perspective of men. There is no vital 
principle of faith involved in the question as to whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch or not. It is no serious 
disaster after all if it appears that Balaam’s ass did not 
speak. The teaching of the latter part of Isaiah is no 
less true or profound if it is the work of one or more 
earlier writers. Nothing has plucked out the connecting 
thread of God’s revelation that runs through each book, 
and makes the whole library in one sense a unity, and 
nothing has made one whit less clear the impress of 
Divine handiwork at the back of all. 

It has been pointed out that side by side with the 
Higher Criticism and the divisions of the Pentateuch 
into sources such as J, E, P, and D, there is another 
possible dissection of it which goes much farther back, 
and is at the least as interesting. Whatever the date 
in which the usually accepted sources may have been 
compiled, they must rest on considerably older traditions, 
and there are indications that some of these traditions 
may be identified with tolerable certainty. In the 
literary analysis of the Book of Genesis, the fourteenth 
chapter, which describes the expedition of Chedorlaomer 
and his vassals against the cities of the plain, has always 
been recognized as standing by itself ; it cannot be fitted 
in by the criterion of language, style, or subject-matter 
to any of the received sources. It has now been estab- 
lished beyond reasonable doubt that Amraphel, the first 
name mentioned, is none other than the great Hammurabi 
who reigned in Babylon c. 2100 B.c., and whose laws 
have come down to us. In comparing the names Ham- 
murabi and Amraphel, Professor Sayce has pointed out 
with some probability that the final “‘1”’ of the latter may 
be due to a confusion of an ideogram or conventional 
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sign, which may be read as 67 or pil. If this is the case, 
then, the chapter would seem to rest ultimately on a 
written Babylonian record. The same writer seeks to 
identify “‘ the Zuzim in Ham”’ mentioned in chapter v. 
with the Zamzummim mentioned in connection with the 
Ammonites in Deut. ii. 20 in a similar way. 

Again, Gen. xxxvi. 31-43 gives a list of ‘‘ Kings that 
reigned in the land of Edom before there reigned any 
King over the children of Israel,’ and this list may 
well have been taken from an actual Edomite record, 
especially as the term, although rendered “duke” both in 
the A.V.and the R.V., is an Edomite and not a Hebrew 
title. 

Once more, the unmistakably Egyptian colouring of 
the story of Joseph, which is seen in the language, in 
the proper names, and in the various minute and explicit 
references to Egyptian customs and history, seem to 
imply a genuine Egyptian source. It is now a common- 
place to mark that the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife bears unmistakable traces of affinity with the 
Egyptian story of the Two Brothers, which dates from 
the time of the Exodus. There is nothing to show on 
which side the literary debt is due, but the likeness can 
hardly be accidental, and it opens out an interesting 
field of investigation as to the dissemination of literature 
other than mere historical records at a time in which 
the Hebrews are generally supposed to have had only a 
very rudimentary form of literary interests. 

If, then, there is some probability that the Book of 
Genesis rests even to a minute extent on written sources 
borrowed from Babylon, Edom, and Egypt, it is quite 
possible that other written documents of great antiquity 
may be found to have been incorporated in it. In this 
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case the work of the Higher Critic will have been largely 
superseded in interest. The important point to discover 
will be not at what special time or in what way the 
various documents were compiled into the book as we 
have it now, but rather the various sources of the 
particular pieces of information and their relation to the 
constantly increasing knowledge of the ancient Eastern 
world which is being gradually opened out before us. 

It may be well to give at once the principal results 
which the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament claims 
to have established. Some discussion of all these points 
will be found in this book. 

1. The Pentateuch is a compilation of at least four 
different sources known as J (Jahvist), E (Elohist), P 
(Priestly Code, including the Law of Holiness), and D 
(Deuteronomist), the whole showing signs of editorial 
additions and modifications, and being in its final form 
not earlier than the closing years of the fifth century. 

2. Deuteronomy (or rather the main bulk of that 
book) was the motive force of the reformation in the 
reign of Josiah, and was composed in all probability not 
long before 622 B.c. 

3. The prophecy of Isaiah endsatchapterxxxix. Of the 
remaining chapters, the major portion was composed in 
Babylon shortly before the restoration in the reign of 
Cyrus. 

4. Zech. ix.-xiv. are by a different author to that 
of i.-viii., and are probably themselves composite. 

5. Very few, if any, of the Psalms are the work of 
David. The majority are not earlier than the Exile, 
and some may even be as late as Maccabean times. 

6. The Book of Daniel dates from about 167 B.c. 





CHAPTER II 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE WORLD 


Ir was a true instinct which led the Hebrews to date the 
beginning of their national existence with the call of 
Abraham in Gen. xii. That great event is the beginning 
of any consecutive history in the Book of Genesis. The 
earlier chapters, intensely interesting and important as 
they are, belong to the domain of theological conceptions 
rather than true history. They are occupied with the 
thought of the beginning of the human race, of the 
creation of the world, of man’s early innocence and the 
entry of sin and death, of the beginnings of agriculture 
and handicraft, of the growing wickedness of man and 
the destruction of the living world by water, of the 
subsequent division of peoples, and of the origin of 
divers languages. The subjects form together a more 
or less coherent whole, and are arranged, not haphazard, 
but in accordance with a certain plan. Some details 
are curiously explicit, as, for instance, the genealogies 
of xi. 10-26, in which not only the total age of each man 
is given, but also the age at which he begot his son and 
successor. But taken as a whole the narrative is frag- 
mentary, lingering only at certain well-defined accounts, 
and passing over long spaces of time with the bare 
mention of a name. 

At a time when these chapters were supposed to have 
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had their origin in a Divine intimation miraculously 
preserved from generation to generation, till it was finally 
fixed by the pen of Moses, the great importance of them 
was thought to lie in their literal interpretation as the 
authoritative account of the earliest history of man. 
The advance of science has gradually proved, so far as 
human investigation can prove, that in many respects 
the accounts given in these early chapters of Genesis 
are not true to the facts, and in consequence there has 
arisen a conflict between what is known as science and 
religion, which has lasted till the present time. Scientific 
men would have nothing to do with the Biblical account, 
while orthodox faith entirely repudiated the claim of 
science to have a say in a matter that rested its authority 
on a Divine pronouncement. A deadlock of this kind 
gave no hope of any satisfactory solution till a wider 
and more critical view of the Biblical account suggested 
a different point of view from which it might be regarded. 

The story of Creation will illustrate this. It is one 
of the most certain results of the Higher Criticism that 
the beginning of the Bible contains two separate accounts 
of Creation, the first being the full narrative contained 
in Gen. i.-ii. 4,* the second the fragmentary notices 
contained in ii. 4-9. It has been one of the great merits 
of modern scholarship and research to bring these 
Hebrew ideas as to the beginning of things into their due 
connection with the traditions of other lands. We know 
now something of the speculations of several early 

* The division strictly falls in the middle of ii. 4, after the words 
““were created.” There is some reason to suppose that this half 
verse should come before i. 1, in accordance with P’s usual intro- 


ductory formula, ‘These are the generations of ...” But this 


transference would mar the sublime simplicity of the opening of the 
book. 
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peoples as to the creation of the world, and it is possible 
to compare and contrast them with the Biblical narra- 
tive. It will only be necessary to mention the Pheenician 
and Babylonian speculations, for the parallelism of others, 
such as the Egyptian and Persian, is less marked. The 
Pheenician account is known to us chiefly from the 
writings of Philo of Byblus.* It represents the universe 
as entirely empty, the only existing things being Chaos 
and Spirit, or Wind (cf. Gen. i. 2). From the union of 
these two arose M6t (7.e., probably water ; cf. ‘‘ the 
deep ’—T‘hom, Gen. i. 2), which contained the element 
of the world in the shape of an egg. The bursting of 
this egg was the origin of heaven and earth. The sun, 
moon, and stars gleamed forth from heaven, and as 
the elements became heated by the sun violent thunder- 
storms arose, by the action of which, in course of time, 
animated shapes began to stir in earth and water. It will 
be noticed that this account agrees with the story in 
Genesis in representing the universe as at first a limitless 
waste—Chaos—but it has no place for God, and the 
world came into being as it were by accident. The 
peculiar idea of the world-egg may have been borrowed 
from Egypt, but it has been found also among some 
tribes in the South Sea Islands. 

The Babylonian account is more striking and impor- 
tant. It is known to us from a great epic poemt dis- 
covered first by G. Smith in 1875 in the ruined library 
of Assurbanipal. It contains seven tablets, many of 
which, however, are badly mutilated, the second and 


* Encycl. Bib., p. 9422; H. B. D.,i., p- 504.1 Philo’s account is 
preserved in Eus. Hi. E., i. 6; he is said to have translated it from a 
work of a Phoenician Sanchuniathon. 

+ Tho Egyptian historian Berossus had preserved fragments of it. 
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seventh being entirely missing, and of the sixth only the 
commencement being extant. It has been translated 
several times, the rendering in Sayce’s “‘ Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments” being perhaps the most accessible. 
Here it will be necessary only to draw attention to the 
more salient points of it. It puts before us first of all 
nothing but the abyss of waters (Apsu) and the chaos of 
the deep (Tiamat). Then two gods, Lahmu and Lahama, 
sprang forth. In course of time there arose war among 
the gods, and Tiamat fought against them, and over- 
came them all except Marduk, who prevailed over her, 
slew her, and divided her body in two pieces; with 
the upper part he covered the heavens, and placed in it 
bars and sentinels that the waters might not break 
through. Then he prepared the mansion of the great gods, 
and ordained the year, appointing over it the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. He made the moon the watchman 
of the night, and ordered it to shine, waxing and waning 
month by month. Finally he proceeded to the work of 
creation, of which only the creation of man, of the blood 
and bone of Marduk, is extant: The purpose of man’s 
creation is said to be that the service of the gods might 
be established and their shrines built. 

The points of resemblance between this account and 
that in Gen. i. are obvious. There are the seven tablets 
corresponding to the seven days of work and rest, the 
primeval chaos and the deep (of which the name Tiamat is 
the same as the Hebrew word T‘hém), the creation of the 
firmament to restrain the upper waters, the creation of 
the moon and stars, and finally of man as the culminating 
point. But the differences are equally striking. In the 
Babylonian account, the act of creation centres round 
a giant struggle among the gods, typifying the victory 
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of light over chaos and confusion, and the whole story 
is steeped in more or less grotesque polytheism. 

Another early account of creation is the so-called 
Sumerian record discovered by Dr. Pinches,* which 
is in several details parallel to the narrative of 
Gen. ii. 4 ff. Compare: 

“A yeed had not been brought forth, a tree had not 
been created,’’ with Gen. ii. 5. 

“ He made mankind,”’ with Gen. ii. 7. 

“He made the beasts of the field and the living 
creatures of the desert,’’ with Gen. li. 19. 

“He made the Tigris and Euphrates,” with Gen. il. 14. 

“ He made the ussu plant, the dittu plant,” etc., with 
Gen. ii. 9. 

Finally, an Accadian hymn puts before us a sacred 
palm-tree—a veritable tree of life growing in the centre 
of the earth, which recalls the tree in the midst of the 
garden, of which Adam and Eve might not eat. 

When we compare these accounts with the first two 
chapters in Genesis, the dignity and simplicity of the 
latter stand out at once in a position of unquestioned 
superiority. Indeed, there can be no real comparison 
between them. In place of the unseemly struggles of 
the gods and the grotesque details of the cleaving 
asunder of the dragon, we have before us the majesty 
of the Almighty God, Who, by His own Will and of His 
own initiative, created the world in its ordered series. 
Nothing could be more simple and sublime than the 
reverent and restrained language of the first chapter, 
and the very repetition of set formulas is nowhere else 
so effective. It is, in fact, a worthy introduction to the 
Book of books. But it is impossible to maintain that 


* ‘ Higher Criticism,” pp. 91, 92. 
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there is no connection between this account and that 
which was current in Babylonia. The very language 
suggests dependence ‘of the one on the other. The 
rare Hebrew word T‘hém is, as has been pointed out 
above, unquestionably the same as the Tiamat of the 
Babylonian story, and the conception of the dark 
watery waste, out of which matter was created, seems 
a common heritage of Semitic peoples. And so the 
question naturally arises, How are we to understand 
the connection between the Hebrew and Babylonian 
accounts? Three answers may be given: (1) That the 
Babylonian story is dependent on the Hebrew ; 
(2) that the Hebrew is dependent on the Babylonian ; 
(3) that both are derived from a common source. 

The first position is generally regarded as untenable. 
The history of the early literary activity of Babylon 
in ages before the existence of a separate Hebrew nation 
forbid us to think that the Babylonians derived their 
idea as to the beginning of the world from a Hebrew 
source. The third position is not much more satisfac- 
tory. It postulates an older source, of which nothing 
is known, and does not really remove any difficulties. 
We conclude, therefore, that in all probablity, though 
it must be remembered that certainty is excluded, the 
account in Genesis is in some way dependent on the 
Babylonian story. 

If this is so, it is natural to ask further, at what 
time the account was borrowed, or, rather, adapted. 
Criticism would have us believe that the first chapter 
of Genesis comes from a source that is not earlier than 
the Exile, and if this is accepted, it is tempting to suppose 
that one of the more spiritually-minded of the Israelite 
captives, who interested himself in the literature of 
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Babylon, conceived the idea of taking the Babylonian 
epic, and, by a process of refining and elimination, 
turning out from it an account of creation that should 
contain spiritual lessons of the power and majesty of 
God and of the world as His handiwork. He might 
even have anticipated the fruitful idea of later times, 
that the thought and literature even of the heathen 
world is, to a certain limited extent, an expression of 
the mind of God. 

But it is hard to believe that this conception of creation 
was not earlier among the Hebrews than the period of 
the Babylonian Exile. For one thing, the mythical 
account of the slaying of the dragon Tiamat seems to 
have been known to Isaiah (xxvii. 1) ;* and, again, the 
whole conception of the firmament as a solid arch 
restraining the upper waters and pierced with windows 
to allow the rain to come through recurs continually in 
Hebrew thought,} and seems to rest primarily on the 
account in Genesis. There is much more probability 
in the idea that the Babylonian epic was known in some 
form quite early in the history of the Israelites. Even 
in the stirring times of the Israelite conquest of Palestine 
there were probably some men of literary interest among 
the nation, and we learn now how thoroughly Baby- 
lonian writing and thought had penetrated into the 
land at that time. It is not difficult to imagine that 
traces, at any rate, of the Babylonian story were left 
in the land and gradually assimilated, like so many other 


* The same idea occurs more evidently in Isa. li. 9, which is, 
however, generally allowed to be exilic. 

+ Of. Deut. xxviii. 23, 1 Kings viii. 25, 2 Kings vii. 2. The 
reference in Gen. viii. 2 is assigned to P, and therefore cannot be 
added here. 
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conceptions and. rites, into the life and thought of the 
people. It will be remembered that the second account 
of creation in Gen. ii. 4 ff., which is assigned to J, and 
therefore not earlier than the ninth or tenth century B.C., 
also bears remarkable affinities with the Sumerian record. 

If, then, we may imagine that some knowledge of the 
Babylonian idea of creation, as contained in the great 
epic, had come to the Hebrews about the time of their 
conquest of Palestine, it is obvious that it would have 
had a considerable time for modification and refinement 
before it was incorporated into the narrative of the 
first chapter of Genesis. And this seems to be necessary, 
for a purification of pagan language and conception, 
so far reaching as this, is seldom the work of one genera- 
tion. That “ the mills of God grind slowly ”’ is nowhere 
so strikingly illustrated as in the history of the education 
of the Israelite people. The prophet’s mocking descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ line upon line, line upon line ; here a little and 
there a little,’’* is literally true. 

If this account of the origin of the Biblical story of 
Creation is, even in its main outline, true, important 
results follow. For one thing, the angry echoes of the 
struggle between ‘science and religion”’ die away. 
If science gives us one account and the Bible another, 
we are content to learn them side by side without any 
attempt at reconciling them. Their spheres are quite 
apart, the lessons they have to teach quite different. 
Just as Our Lord in His teaching gave us no real advance 
in the domain of science, and no definite account of the 
intermediate world or the condition of the departed, 
so God has given no revelation to teach man the secrets 
of science. They are to be unravelled bit by bit by 


* Isa, xxviii. 10. 
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human intellect and human labour. But what He does 
in the Bible is to use human thoughts and human 
language for the most part as the vehicle of His self- 
revelation. If He chose the Israelite nation as the special 
medium of that revelation of Himself, He did not place 
them in some remote desert far from contact with other 
men. He put them in a small land which was the 
stepping-stone from one great nation to another; He 
surrounded them with kindred nations whose thoughts 
reacted profoundly upon theirs. He used the experi- 
ences of history, and even the very failings and faults 
of other peoples, as parts of His Divine education. And 
so, as a faithful mirror of this “ economy ”’ of His, we 
find in the Bible traditions, folklore, semi-heathen 
beliefs, relics of pagan worship, and other elements 
incorporated into the great Book, and subservient to 
the one increasing Divine purpose. We find the fruits 
of the wisdom and learning, and the speculations, too, 
of other peoples represented in its pages. It may be 
true that light was the first result of God’s creative 
handiwork, and the firmament the second. But it is 
not necesary to imagine that each act of creation was 
sharply divided from every other and parcelled out in 
exact divisions ; and it is certainly untrue to the results 
of human research to imagine the sky as a solid vault 
keeping in “the waters that are above the firmament.” 

We arrive, then, at the very beginning of the Bible 
at this tentative canon of interpretation, that the 
Biblical narrative of any event does not ipso facto 
express facts that are historically or scientifically beyond 
the pale of doubt—that is to say, that it does not bar 
the door to human research, or render any correction 
which such may seem to suggest presumptuous or 
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impossible. It is obvious that this canon is of primary 
importance. 

But when we have recovered from the first shock of 
finding that the Biblical account of creation is con- 
tradicted in several respects by the well-established 
results of science, the ultimate result of this discovery 
will be no narrowing or evaluation of faith, but rather 
a broader and more Catholic view of God’s working 
upon the thoughts and beliefs of man. It is not less, 
but more, wonderful that God should have so moulded 
the current conceptions of the beginnings of the world 
within the mind of the Hebrew race as to produce the 
Biblical account, with its wonderful blending of sim- 
plicity and infinite depth, than that He should have 
communicated directly to some man an authoritative 
account of the exact order and progress of creation. 
And at the same time it enhances immeasurably our 
sense of the privilege and dignity of the human race, 
when we realize that the mind of man should have 
conditioned under Divine guidance the form of God’s 
teaching to the world. : 

Gen. iii. introduces the most vital, and perhaps 
the most insoluble, problem that has exercised the minds 
of thinking men in all ages—the problem of the origin 
of evil in the world. The Biblical account is again 
matchless in its simplicity and suggestiveness ; but, 
taken as a literal narrative, it cannot claim to be in- 
telligible. The details of the speaking serpent and the 
tempting fruit bear on their face the marks of popular 
folklore rather than of literal Divine revelation. But 
here again the unearthing of Oriental literature has 
done a good deal to elucidate the Biblical account. 
We find striking parallels from other lands. In the 
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Avesta, for instance, we have the tale of how Yima, 
the first man, passed his days in a paradise, until he 
committed sin, and was cast forth and delivered up to the 
serpent, who finally caused his death. It may be noticed, 
in passing, that the conception of the serpent * as the in- 
carnation of evil seems to have been common in primitive 
times. An apparently more striking parallel is afforded 
by the famous cylinder discovered by G. Smith, which 
represents a fruit-bearing treet with a figure seated on 
either side, while behind the one on the left hand a 
serpent is standing erect, as though whispering in the 
ear of the figure, whose hand is stretched out towards 
the fruit. Unfortunately, no explanation of the picture 
is given, and an animated controversy has raged around 
it, many scholars denying its connection with the story 
of the Fall in any way. Nor is the equally famous 
passage from the third creation tablet which is claimed 
by Boscawen { to be a Babylonian account of the Fall 
to be accepted unreservedly.§ But when we remember 
the position of the serpent in Babylonian mythology, 
and the Babylonian colouring which effects these chapters 
in many ways, we are justified in imagining that some of 
the details in the account of the Fall have been suggested 
in a similar way. 

But it has been pointed out|| that, though the repre- 


* It is curious to contrast the Greek conception, which connected 
it with the beneficent power of healing (cf. Ryle’s “‘ Early Narratives,” 
p. 54). The veneration of the serpent by the Ophites rested upon a 
different thought. 

+ Photographs are given in Boscawen’s “ Bible and Monuments,” 
p. 89, and Delitzsch’s “ Babel und Bibel,” p. 38. 

t Ryle (“‘ Early Narratives,” p. 40) accepts Boscawen’s identifica- 
tion. See the translation there or in H. D. B., Art. ‘* Fall.” 

§ See Driver, “ Genesis,” p. 53 7. 

|| #.g.,in H. D. B., Art. ** Fall.” 
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sentation of the entry of sin into the world may reflect 
the tradition of other lands, the sense of sin which is 
the essence of it all was far more developed among the 
Hebrews than among any other nation of antiquity. 
We find, indeed, the sense of the need of pardon in the 
religion of Babylonia, and one of the aspects of Marduk 
is that of the Atoner ; but nowhere in ancient literature 
do we find so constantly a craving for pardon, and a 
realization of the universality of sin, as in the pages 
of the Old Testament. So, in a special sense, the narra- 
tive of the Fall belongs to the religious conceptions of 
the Hebrew race. And though it gives no exhaustive 
account of the origin of evil, yet it puts before us certain 
important and clear-cut considerations. The first is, 
that sin is, in its essence, an act of disobedience ; the 
second, that it comes not from God nor from man, but 
from a force apart from both ; and the third, that man 
has free-will, or the power to choose between good 
and ill. 

This being so, we may look upon the setting of the 
lessons, the story of the forbidden fruit and of the 
serpent, not, indeed, as a mere setting of no importance, 
for it is full of suggestiveness, but as distinct from the 
essence of the story. We do not generally imagine 
that all the details of the Temptation of Our Lord 
are to be understood literally. We can pick out the 
main points in that wonderful narrative without con- 
ceiving Him as being carried bodily to the exceeding 
high mountain, or to the pinnacle of the Temple, or 
supposing that the three Temptations recorded in the 
first and third Gospels exhausted the assaults of the 
Evil One. We study the passage far more fruitfully if 
we conceive of the language as figurative, as an attempt 
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to give some picture in human language of an experience 
that was really too high and too deep for words. Ina 
similar way, after its own degree, we may regard the 
story of man’s fall as an attempt clothed in pictorial 
language to represent the beginnings of evil in the fair 
world that God had made. 

But the question may still be asked, Was the world 
ever without sin? Is the golden age of innocence to 
which so many nations look back a mere figment of the 
imagination ? Was there any one moment at which 
we can say, That is the time when sin entered in? It 
is possibly a question to which no authoritative answer 
can be given. Certainly, to all appearances, the Biblical 
narrative asserts a definite historical entry of sin into 
the world, and later theology has built upon that 
foundation. But we may also remember the vital 
distinction between temptation and sin. We are no- 
where told that this was the first occasion on which Adam 
or his wife was tempted to do wrong. Indeed, if they 
had free-will from the first, it must have lain dormant 
before the actual conflict of temptation arose. We do 
not evaluate in any real way the theological significance 
of the Fall of Adam if we imagine that before that time 
his moral and spiritual nature was strong enough to 
resist the suggestions of evil, but that from the moment 
when evil triumphed over him for the first time he 
received a moral taint which invalidated his whole 
nature, and was necessarily transmitted to all his 
descendants. 

The punishment of Adam and his wife consists in 
their expulsion from the Garden of God, and of the 
sentence of labour and trouble to the man in the earning 
of his daily bread, and to the woman in her part in the 
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propagation of the race. The sentence on the serpent 
seems to stand on a different footing. In itself it is 
quaint and naive, but it is made the vehicle for the 
wonderful promise of the seed of the woman which has 
been not inaptly termed the Protevangelium. The 
passage is specially illuminating as showing how the 
deepest and most vital truths are contained in settings 
which, taken literally, seem inconsistent with sober 
history. 

The story of the Flood is the last of the early narra- 
tives of Genesis with which we shall have to deal. It 
presents several very remarkable features, and not a few 
difficulties. 

It was long recognized that the Biblical account was 
curiously illustrated by a Chaldean story which is 
preserved in a fragmentary form in the history of 
Berossus as extant in the pages of Eusebius. The 
hero Xisuthros is warned by Chronos in a dream of the 
coming destruction of all flesh by a Deluge, and is bidden 
to construct a ship 15 stadia long and 2 stadia broad, 
which he is to provision, and into which he is to collect 
his family and friends, and representatives of every 
kind- of beast and bird. The Deluge comes, and the 
earth is covered. When the waters abate, Xisuthros 
thrice sends out birds to ascertain whether the dry land 
has appeared. On the first occasion they return without 
result, the second time they bring back clay on their 
feet, the third time they do not come back at all. Then 
Xisuthros removes part of the roof and comes forth 
with his family and offers a sacrifice to the gods. This 
interesting Chaldean account has been thrown into 
the shade by the discovery in 1872 of an Accadian poem 
in twelve parts, corresponding to the twelve signs of 
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the Zodiac, one of which, connected with Aquarius, 
gives a very vivid and circumstantial account of a world 
flood. The main features of it are as follows :* Ea, the 
god of wisdom, reveals to Sitnapisti that the gods of 
Surippak are about to destroy the world with a Flood, 
and bids him build a ship. Sitnapisti fears to be ridi- 
culed for building a ship on dry land, but is persuaded 
to do so. The ship is built of gigantic proportions, and 
caulked inside and out with bitumen. Then Sitnapisti 
gathers within it his effects, his silver and gold and corn, 
his slaves and concubines, and his cattle, and then the 
door is shut. A flood comes so terrible that even the 
gods in heaven tremble and crouch like a dog in his 
kennel. After six days the storm abates, and Sitnapisti 
opens the windows and. see the corpses floating all around. 
On the horizon land appears, and he steers his ship 
to Mount Nizir. Seven days later he sends out birds: 
first a dove and then a swallow, both of whom return ; 
then a raven, which feeds on the carrion, and does not 
return. Then Sitnapisti, lets the animals go and comes 
forth, and offers a sacrifice, and when the gods smell 
the savour thereof, they gather round it like flies, and 
the great goddess lights up the rainbow which Anu has 
created. Bel at first ig angry, and wishes to prevent 
the survivors leaving the ark ; but finally he is appeased, 
and graciously enters into a covenant with Sitnapisti, 
saying that henceforth he and his wife are to be as 
gods. 

A comparison of this story with the Biblical record 
will reveal similarities which cannot be accidental. 
A connection between the two accounts seems beyond 


* A full translation is given in Sayce’s “ Higher Criticism,” 
pp. 107-111. 
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a doubt, and there can be no question but that the 
Babylonian version is the earlier. Indeed, it is held 
on sufficient grounds to be not later than 3000 B.o. 
Hence, as in the story of creation, we appear bound to 
suppose that the Hebrews incorporated at an early date— 
probably about the time of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets— 
the Accadian story of the Deluge into their religious 
traditions, and gradually purified it of its gross poly- 
theism and other unworthy elements, until, by the time 
in which it was committed to writing, it became simple 
and dignified, and a striking lesson of the awful conse- 
quences of continued wickedness. 

Two wide and important questions are raised by this _ 
conclusion. The first is, What is the historical value 
of the story of the Flood ? and the second, How can 
we account for similar stories in widely different lands ? 

With regard to the first question, it will be noticed that 
its derivation from an Accadian, or possibly still earlier, 
source, does not in itself either assert or deny categoric- 
ally its historical truth ; only it makes the question less 
a theological and more an antiquarian or scientific one. 
We find no reason to say that God has taught us Himself 
that there was a universal Flood which destroyed all 
but a few living creatures from the earth ; and we are 
left with more or less open minds to hear what science 
has to say about such a possibility. The facts are well 
marshalled in Driver’s Introduction to Genesis, and 
need not be repeated. The conclusion arrived at is that, 
though the evidence of fossils and the like on the tops 
of mountains prove that there was a time when water 
covered the earth, that time was anterior to the appear- 
ance of man. With a verdict such as that we may 
rest satisfied, and it will help to explain the wide- 
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spread traditions of the Flood in various lands.* Local 
floods would be known all over the world, and the 
discovery of remains of marine animals on the tops of 
hills would readily suggest a universal Deluge, while 
the thought of the rainbow as the pledge that such a 
destruction should occur no more would readily arise. 

At the same time we must be careful not to go too 
far. Although we may admit that the evidence we 
possess militates against the theory of a universal flood, 
yet there is nothing to prevent our belief that the 
Biblical story so far rests on fact, that God did use the 
means of water to curb and purify the growing wicked- 
ness of the early world. History and experience 
teach us that God has many ministers of justice— 
the sword, the fire, the pestilence, and the earthquake. 
If the destruction of the cities of the plain and the over- 
whelming of Pompeii are a manifest token of the just 
wrath of God, we may well suppose that a gigantic flood, 
perhaps in the plains of Babylonia, swept away countless 
lives, and remained as a tradition of God’s punishment 
of a flagrant wickedness for all future generations. On 
what scale the catastrophe occurred we have no means 
of judging, but the history of our own times gives us 
some inkling of the enormous death roll that may have 
occurred. And the lessons of the Flood which are so 
strikingly brought out in the New Testament are not 
less valuable if we have to admit that its range was to 
all appearances not so universal as tradition asserts. 

In bringing to a conclusion this fragmentary study of 
the early chapters of Genesis before the dawn of con- 
secutive Hebrew history, we may sum up our tentative 


* For those traditions, see H. D. B., Art. “ Flood,” and the refer- 
ences given in the Bibliography. 
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results. We may seem to have travelled far from the 
old and comfortable faith that the Bible cannot err, 
and that all that is written therein is indisputably true. 
Such a faith one is loth to give up er disturb, but it is 
not too much to say that for the modern student of the 
Bible it is impossible. The range of human knowledge 
is expanding year by year, and its advance in the various 
departments which bear upon Biblical study is not the 
least remarkable. The danger of this unsettlement 
of old beliefs is manifest to all, and due, or perhaps 
exaggerated, importance is generally assigned to it. 
But we are learning gradually to see the good results that 
are manifesting themselves as the fruits of reverent 
but fearless study. For one thing, the Old Testament is 
read and studied whether ‘of envy and strife” or 
“ of good-will,’’* and therein we may rejoice. And, again, 
we are gaining a view of God’s method of teaching, 
which bids fair to be of more value than anything we 
have lost. We are beginning to see that the human 
element in His teaching, if we may so term it, is much 
more prominent than we had imagined, and that nothing 
is too humble or too childlike to be purified and elevated, 
and to become the vehicle of His Divine revelation. 
We do not need now to allegorize the puzzling stories 
of the Bible : we find in them the human setting, often 
taken from what seems to us strange sources, wherein 
is enshrined the Divine truth. 


So Phil, 18: 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW HISTORY 


Wrra Gen. xi. 27 we enter upon a consecutive narrative, 
and the call of Abram constitutes the beginning of 
Hebrew history. It is important to piece together 
what we know from other sources to have been the 
state of the world at that time. 

Abram’s family is first found at Ur of the Chaldees, 
a spot identified with the present El Mugheir, on the 
right bank of the Euphrates. It was one of the chief 
seats of the worship of the moon god Sin, and it is re- 
markable that when the family migrated to Harran* in 
Mesopotamia, on the banks of the River Balik, they were 
again in a town sacred to the same god. Babylonia 
at the time was not a united kingdom. Probably the 
city of Ur was the seat of the most important Kings, but 
Babylon and Larsa were both independent. It was 
the genius of one man known from the inscriptions as 
Hammurabi that consolidated the land into one empire, 
with Babylon as its head, and, by the defeat of Eriaku, 
King of Elam, placed it in a position of commanding 
superiority. His reign lasted some forty-three years, 
and though its actual date is open to doubt, it may be 


* Tn Gen. xi. 31 the place is spelt Haran ; in Acts vii. 4 it appears 
as Charran. The change is to be accounted for by the different 
rendering of the Hebrew h (like ch in lech), and by the fact that 
r in Hebrew cannot be doubled. 
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placed tentatively at 2285 to 2242. Two points of 
special interest arise in connection with this King: 
first of all he claims to be ruler of the “ west land,’ which 
seems to imply that his Empire extended in some form 
as far as the Mediterranean; and, secondly, a very 
elaborate code * of civil law, which he promulgated in 
Babylon, has been discovered, and bears eloquent 
testimony to the condition of civilization in those parts 
at this early date. 

For the Biblical student the chief interest in Ham- 
murabi lies in his generally accepted identification 
with the Amraphel of Gen. xiv. 1. It has long been 
recognized that this chapter cannot be connected with 
any of the main sources of Genesis, but gives an inde- 
pendent testimony of its own, and it is a matter of great 
interest to find the main actors in this chapter recurring 
in the records of the inscriptions.t It becomes obvious 
that, though Amraphel, King of Shinar, is mentioned first, 
he is not the leader of the confederacy. That. position 
belongs to Chedorlaomer, King of Elam (see v. 4), and 
Amraphel’s place in v. 1 is merely due to the list being 
in alphabetical order. This being so, it follows that the 
expedition of the Kings into Palestine must have occurred 
early in the reign of Hammurabi, before he had shaken 
off the Elamite supremacy.t It was in the thirtieth 
year of his reign that he captured Eriaku and Larsa, 
and shortly afterwards drove out from his land “ the 
troops of the nations.” 

Here, then, we have an historical background for the 


* See Johns, ‘‘ The Earliest Code of Laws in the World,” 1903. 

{ For the identification of the kings, see Driver’s ‘“ Genesis,’’ 
pp. 156, 157, and Sayce’s ‘“‘ Higher Criticism,” pp. 165 7. 

t Sayce, op. cit., p. 167. 
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life of Abraham. He migrates at God’s command into 
Palestine some time about 2260 B.o., leaving behind him 
the worship of the moon god* and the idolatry of 
Mesopotamia. He finds the land occupied by various 
tribes: the giant Rephaim, probably an aboriginal 
tribe ; the Zuzim or Zamzummim, probably in the rugged. 
country north of the Dead Sea on the east side of 
Jordan ; the Emim, occupying a district not far from 
them; the Horites, the original inhabitants of Seir, 
afterwards the territory of Edom, the Amalekites and 
the Amorites. The cities of the plain are at the height 
of their prosperity. Jerusalem is already an important 
city, ruled by a priest-king, and Canaan even now knows 
what it is to feel the tread of Babylonian armies. 
Probably, also, Babylonian law and Babylonian culture 
and literature have already gained some footing in the 
country. 

Abraham’s life brings us also in contact with Egypt, 
the other great power of that time. A famine drove 
him, as in later years it drove the sons of Jacob, to seek 
for food in Egypt, a land that is not dependent on the 
rain for its fertility. There seems to have been always 
communication between Palestine and Egypt. It was 
from that country that Sarah obtained her handmaid 
Hagar, and thither Ishmael, when he grew to man’s 
estate, went to seek a wife. Egypt had already a civiliza- 
tion of many centuries behind her, but about the time 
of Abraham the country had fallen on evil days. The 
old kingdom, with its succession of able rulers, fell about 
2475 B.0., and was succeeded by a long period of disor- 

* It is possible that Laban, the kinsman of Abraham, in Haran, 


shows in his name a connection with the moon god. Laban means 
white, and Lebanah (fem.) is one of the names of the moon. 
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ganization. For a time there seems to have been no 
settled monarchy, and even when there was a recognized 
King, his authority was little more than nominal, and 
the real power lay in the hands of provincial chieftains, 
or nomarchs, who held their own court, dispensed justice, 
collected revenues, and exercised all the machinery of 
government. It is probable that the Pharaoh of 
Gen. xii. was one of these local rulers. Indeed, the story 
of Sarah’s adventure at his court is so closely similar 
to the incident recorded in Gen. xx. that they may not 
unreasonably be regarded as different accounts of the 
same event. 

At the same time the weakness of Egypt seems to 
have attracted thither adventurers from other lands. 
It may be that the country already began to feel the 
tide of Semitic advance which culminated, not very 
long after, in the invasion of the Hyksos, or shepherd- 
kings. The whole history of Abraham shows how he 
gravitated to the south of Canaan under the influence 
of the spell of Egypt, and it was at Hebron that he 
finally made his headquarters. But it is noticeable 
that he made up his mind before his death that it should 
be from his old Mesopotamian home, rather than from 
the chance Semitic settlements in Egypt, that his son 
should seek a wife. And the fetching of Rebecca marks 
a definite policy of refraining from intermarriage with 
any foreign stock. 

It is remarkable how closely the story of Isaac corre- 
sponds in its main outlines with that of Abraham. We 
have the same attraction towards Egypt as shown in 
the story of Isaac and Abimelech * at Gerar in the south 


* Flinders Petrie points out (op. cit., p. 21) that Phichol, the captain 
of Abimelech’s forces, bears a genuinely Egyptian name. 
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of Palestine, and we have the same determination to 
keep up the Mesopotamian connection in the sending of 
Jacob to Haran. We are conscious again of an effort 
to struggle against natural tendencies, and to avoid 
Egyptian entanglements. So Jacob returns at length 
with his Mesopotamian wives, and is the first of the 
patriarchs to have apparently no leaning towards the 
great country in the south. He goes to Hebron, indeed, 
to bury his father, but he settles about the middle of 
Canaan, and is chiefly connected with the neighbour- 
hood of Shechem. To him Egypt is a land that is as 
uncongenial as it is distant, and yet, in the providence of 
God, it turns out that in course of time he and all his sons 
should be driven to settle there, whither his forefathers 
had come only for a temporary visit, and that for 
several generations his posterity should seem to be 
swallowed up in that land. Yet we are conscious that 
Jacob never felt himself at home there, and the solemn 
oath by which he bound his sons to bury him in Hebron, 
an oath repeated by Joseph when he also came to die, 
shows that Canaan was regarded as the proper seat of 
the family of the patriarchs. 

The Israclite connection with Egypt during the years 
of bondage will need further space, but it will be 
convenient here to turn to an entirely different subject, 
and to consider the religious condition of the early 
patriarchs. 

We have seen that the call of Abraham was regarded, 
rightly enough, as the beginning of Hebrew history. 
The faith of Abraham has always been a fruitful theme 
for discussion, and in the hands of the Rabbis it was 
exalted to a position of superhuman importance both 
in itself and in its effects on the Jewish race. But when 
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we make all allowance for exaggeration, it is an effort 
of very striking significance, a colossal instance of the 
capacity of an untrained heart there and then to 
respond unconditionally to the call of God. There is 
no reason to suppose that Abram had been brought 
up otherwise than as an idolater—doubtless a worshipper 
of the moon god. But the call of one Whom he seems 
to have recognized instinctively and immediately as 
the One True God found him ready to leave his home 
and kindred, and migrate to a distant and unknown 
land. It may be, as we have said, that there was a tide 
of migration setting in that direction at the time, and 
that others besides Abram and his company may 
have been traversing the same desert paths. But 
Abram came under the direct call of God, and with 
God’s promise before him. The faith of Abram was 
prodigious, but it was childlike too. He did not trust 
Him to preserve himself and his wife in Egypt, possibly 
because God was to his mind only the God of Palestine, 
and had no jurisdiction in Egypt, even as he feared in 
Gerar, which seems to have been beyond the borders 
of Palestine. He believes that God has called him to 
give up Isaac as a sacrifice to Him, even as the people 
of the land were wont to offer up their children to their 
gods, and he does not withhold this supreme sacrifice. 
He dares to intercede with God for the cities of the plain 
with the splendid persistency of a child. He lives at a 
time when Divine messages are common, and even Divine 
appearances are not infrequent. But we are conscious 
that, though his faith is deep and unquestioning, yet 
the deepest faith that comes from yearnings and struggles 
has not yet appeared. 

The life of Isaac offers no marked progress in theological 
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conceptions. His is the uneventful career of a wandering 
sheikh experiencing troubles and happiness, and gradu- 
ally making his way to prosperity. But Jacob’s career 
teaches deeper lessons. There are at least two incidents 
which make a definite advance in spiritual experiences. 

The first comes at a time when he has been compelled 
to leave his home owing to the not unreasonable anger 
of his brother, and has set out all alone on his journey 
to the eastern lands from which his family had come. 
He lies down in a desolate spot with a stone for his 
pillows, and sinks at last into troubled slumber, but 
not before he has committed himself with considerable 
struggle to the God Whom he does not appear to have 
served hitherto with any real devotion. The answer 
to his prayer comes that night in the vision of the ladder, 
which teaches him in a way that is at once simple and 
vivid the constant communication between earth and 
heaven. He is still too cautious to commit himself 
unreservedly to this God, but he vows, that if he returns 
safe and sound and prosperous, he will serve Him to the 
best of his ability. The scene is altogether a remarkable 
one, as revealing the character of the man. He has the 
capacity for religion, the real spiritual nature, but it is 
hitherto quite undeveloped ; and he has all the cunning 
and the caution which form the least amiable character- 
istics of the Jewish race. And yet, just because we 
have a glimpse of the underlying religious capacity, we 
are prepared for his becoming at last the father of the 
twelve patriarchs. 

The other scene is a still deeper and more striking one. 
He is now returning with flocks and herds, and must 
shortly meet again the brother whom he had wronged 


many years ago. With a recollection of his vision at 
4 
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the beginning of his journey as a homeless and desolate 
wanderer, he sends his party across the Jabbok, and. 
retires by himself to spend the night in prayer. So 
agonizing is the struggle of that night’s prayer that it 
seems to him nothing less than bodily wrestling, and, 
indeed, it leaves him with a permanent physical defect. 
But he wins the struggle, and carries his petition, as it 
were, up to God Himself, and in thankfulness he calls 
the scene where it has all happened, Peniel, “the face of 
God.” 

Scenes like this enable us to understand what it was 
in these earlier patriarchs which marked them out from 
the men of their time, and caused their selection to be 
the ancestors of the chosen people. It was not that 
they were full-fledged saints ; they were certainly not 
free from human weaknesses and failings, including an 
unworthy idea of truth. It was not that they possessed 
a knowledge of God that gave them freedom from all 
false conceptions of Him. He was prabably not to any 
of them the one God of all the world. Abraham seems 
to have conceived of a smoking furnace as representing 
the Lord (Gen. xv. 17). Jacob, when he set up the 
stone at Bethel, and consecrated it with a libation of oil, 
may have imagined, as so many Semitic races did, that 
God would take up His abode in it. Nor does he seem 
to have raised any objection when he found that Rachel 
had stolen the images of the household gods of her 
father’s house. But these men had a spiritual nature, 
an eye to see Divine things, a mind capable of grasping 
something of the nature of God. And the choice of 
them corresponded to the usual working of God’s provi- 
dence in taking what appears at first to be the most 
ordinary material as the instruments of His will. It 
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was like the choice of David out of the sons of Jesse ; 
others seemed at first sight more suitable, but God 
looks at a man’s spiritual capacity rather than at his 
present condition. And the interest of these chapters 
in Genesis lies not so much in the actual events recorded 
—though some of them are clothed in language that is 
in itself sufficient to immortalize them—but rather in 
the hints they give us of the unfolding of the character 
of the principal actors and the justification of God’s 
choice. To many the verdict expressed in the words 
of Malachi, ‘“‘ I loved Jacob and I hated Esau,” seem at 
first sight to do less than justice to the respective merits 
of the two brothers. But a more careful scrutiny 
reveals a reason for it. Jacob is, apparently, at the 
beginning of his history, by far the meaner and more 
contemptible person. But he has a capacity which 
develops, whereas Esau, though he can be generous and 
large-hearted, is all through his life the type of the 
“ profane’? man—a man unfitted by his very nature to 
be a link in the chain of the self-revelation of God. 

The later life of Jacob is closely interwoven with the 
story of Joseph. In the loss of his favourite son and the 
deception practised upon him by his other sons, Jacob 
paid to the full the penalty of his own deceitful act in 
stealing away the blessing that should have belonged 
to his brother. The Hebrew who read this story could 
not fail to recognize the wonderful working of God’s 
hand, Who punishes the guilty in due season, and yet 
throughout all is working out His own purpose. 

The life of Joseph supplies the first instance of the 
drama of history which meets us several times later in 
the pages of the Old Testament. The general theme 
of a young man brought into undeserved misfortune 
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but by his own integrity and efforts righting himself 
in course of time, and eventually rising to a position of 
great influence, is no very extraordinary occurrence 
either in fiction or in actual life ; but the story of Joseph 
is told with a sustained dramatic power that renders it 
one of the most striking narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment. It has been pointed out that there is, apparently, 
in parts, a combination of two strands of narrative, 
especially in the account of the actual selling of Joseph ; 
but we are hardly conscious of any break in the story. 
It moves from stage to stage with continuous and 
increasing interest. The historical background will be 
considered in another chapter. Here it is sufficient to 
point out how naturally the main features fit in with 
the conditions of the time. The sons of Jacob go far 
afield with their flocks, wandering from place to place 
in search of pasture. Joseph himself grows up in a world 
of his own. He has his dreams and visions, and though 
these are founded on the common country sights, the 
harvest-field and the look of the sky on a still evening, 
yet they stir him with strange emotions that he cannot 
keep to himself. We see another sight that must have 
been fairly common in the land—the caravan of merchant- 
men from the desert, whether Midianites or Ishmaelites, 
passing with their camels along the road by the sea 
coast, that from time immemorial had been the highway 
between the East and Egypt. We are reminded of the 
ancient traffic in slaves and of the slave markets in 
Egypt. And when the scene shifts to that country, 
we find various small notices which testify to a faithful 
delineation of the kind of life and customs which actually 
obtained at that time. The most striking of these is 
the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, which closely 
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resembles a popular Egyptian romance, which doubt- 
less reproduces a scene that might actually have 
happened, and appears to date from about the same 
time as the narrative in Genesis. In the “‘ Story of the 
Two Brethren,”’* the wife of the elder brother tried to 
tempt the younger as Potiphar’s wife tempted Joseph, 
and when she failed in her purpose, she brought a false 
accusation against him, and endeavoured to compass 
his death. It is noteworthy that in the Egyptian story 
the younger brother is saved by the intervention of 
speaking cattle, who explain the real situation to the 
elder brother. In the subsequent history of Joseph 
Egyptian antiquities supply us with many curious 
illustrations. The high position of the chief butler and 
baker is attested in the monuments. In one we have 
a picture of the squeezing of grapes into a cup, in another 
a man is represented with a basket on his head containing 
kinds of sweetmeats. The emphasis laid on dreams 
is thoroughly Egyptian, and it is to be noticed that 
Joseph, in speaking to his brethren, claims to exercise 
divination by a kind of hydromancy—that is, by pouring 
water into a bright cup, and observing how it reflects 
the light. It was apparently a common practice for 
the Pharaoh to grant amnesties to prisoners on his 
birthday. Joseph’s carefulness to shave himself before 
entering the royal presence is abundantly illustrated 
by the figures in the monuments showing every particle 
of hair shaved off. 

A prolonged famine was a natural consequence of a 
succession of low Niles, and a famine in Palestine usually 
drove men to seek corn in Egypt. There is evidence 


* A translation is given in Brugsch’s “History of Egypt,” vol. i., 
p. 309 jf. See also Sayce’s “ Higher Criticism,” pp. 209 7. 
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from other sources that a change in the system of land 
tenure took place in Egypt about the time when Joseph 
may be supposed to have lived. The independent power 
of the nobles was broken, and the land became generally 
held in tenancy from the crown, except with regard to 
that held in ecclesiastical possession. The exclusiveness 
of the Egyptians at table is well known, and it is pointed 
out in the next chapter that there is nothing surprising 
in the fact of Jacob and his family finding a welcome in 
Egypt, and being settled in the land of Goshen. 

These facts, when put together, afford a striking testi- 
mony to the faithfulness of the narrative in Genesis. 
Nor are they the only marks of true Egyptian colouring. 
Some of the names in the Joseph story,* and even some 
of the words, seem to be genuinely Egyptian. All this 
adds to the lifelike character of the narrative. 

An interesting contrast has been drawn t between 
Joseph as the Hebrew ideal of virtue and Odysseus as 
the Greek ideal. Certainly the Hebrew ideal is by far 
the most worthy. Joseph is one of the few Old Testa- 
ment characters that exhibit no flaw, for his harsh words 
to his brethren are regarded as part of the testing to 
which they were subjected to know whether they were 
really ashamed of their former treatment of him. And 
the whole story of his life was a striking lesson to the 
children of later generations of the thesis so persistently 
and sometimes so pathetically maintained in the Old 

* An instance of the former is Zaphnath Paaneah ; of the latter, 
“fhu,” translated “sedge.” It may be noted in passing that the 
difficult word “ abrek”’ (translated ‘‘ bow the knee’’) in Gen. xli. 43 
has been supposed to be a Babylonian title. There is evidence a 
few centuries later that the Babylonian tongue was widely used in 
Egypt for diplomatic purposes. 

+ By Dr. Lock, quoted by Driver, ‘‘ Genesis,” pp. 320 7. 
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Testament that righteousness in the end finds its own 
reward. 

It is sometimes assumed by an extravagance of 
criticism that the patriarchs are mythical heroes rather 
than actual persons, and the supposition is advanced 
that these names are derived from the names of towns 
in Palestine. On the pillars of the temple at Karnak 
the two names Joseph-el and Jacob-el are indeed found 
among the list of Palestinian towns captured by Thoth- 
mes III. (1503-1449). But if there is any connection 
between these towns and the Biblical patriarchs, it is 
certainly on the other side. There is nothing difficult in 
supposing a city to be named after the Hebrew ancestors. 
And, indeed, the Biblical account is in the main so life- 
like and natural that it bears upon its face the mark of 
genuineness. Nor is there any reason to suppose it to 
have been invented. The character of Jacob, for in- 
stance, is portrayed with a minute delicacy that could 
hardly be the invention of an early Eastern writer un- 
skilled in the science of fiction ; nor would later piety 
have allowed such palpable human weaknesses in the 
forefathers of the nation as we find displayed. Later 
additions there may be, as in the case of the blessings 
in Gen. xxvii., which may possibly be modelled to some 
degree on the subsequent fortunes of Israel and Edom. 
But in the main the story may be accepted as it stands 
as the record of a formative age, a time of roughness 
and of some superstition, when men stood forth as they 
were, without the clothing of civilization, but a time 
when there was a progressive knowledge of God and a 
real sense of what is demanded of those who will follow 
Him. 


CHAPTER V 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT AND THE EXODUS 


It has been one of the more important results of modern 
discourses to place the Hebrew sojourn in Egypt in its 
historical background. The date of the dynasty of the 
Hyksos Kings is one of the vexed points of Egyptian 
history. Our knowledge of them depends for the most 
part on the history of the Egyptian writer Manetho pre- 
served by Eusebius. They were apparently of Semitic 
stock (one ancient writer* calls them Phcenicians) who 
attacked Egypt on the north-east, captured Memphis, 
and made the city of Avaris in the Delta their capital. 
So carefully were all traces of their rule obliterated by 
the Egyptians after their expulsion that very few relics} 
of them have been found, and. it is not certain how long 
their rule lasted. Manetho assigns some 250 years to 
their first six Kings, and we may tentatively place the 
period of their supremacy at 400 to 500 years, and we 
may date its close shortly after 1700 B.c. That is to 
say, their rule began not long after the time of Abraham, 
and continued till after the death of Joseph. 

It was, then, under one of the Hyksos Kings that J. oseph 


* Julius Africanus, who made an epitome of the history of 
Manetho. 

t A description of a Hyksos fortress at Tel-el-Yehudiyeh, about 
twenty miles north of Cairo, is given in Flinders Petrie’s “ Israel and 
Egypt,” pp. 18 ff. si 
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rose to a position of such eminence. And the fact that 
a Semitic dynasty was in power makes it easy to under- 
stand how it was that the family of Jacob* was welcomed. 
into Egypt, and allowed to settle in the land of Goshen, 
close to the seat of empire. They formed, in fact, an 
additional source of strength to the rulers of the land 
in keeping under the Egyptian population. 

The expulsion of this Hyksos dynasty (of which a 
vivid account is preserved in the diary of a certain 
officer named Aahmes in the ruins of El Kab) throws a 
flood of light on the expression, “ There arose another 
king in Egypt which knew not Joseph,” and on the sub- 
sequent oppression of the Hebrews. The struggle of the 
Egyptians to regain their independence was a thoroughly 
national one, and we know with what vigour and com- 
pleteness they exterminated the hated foreign power, 
and it would be only natural for the Hebrews to be in- 
cluded in their severity. The struggle was a protracted 
one, and it was only the capture of Avaris which broke 
the last remnant of Hyksos power in Egypt. 

The oppression of the Hebrews would coincide with a 
period of great brilliancy in Egyptian history. The 
restoration of genuine Egyptian rule produced a succes- 
sion of Pharaohs of marked ability. Ahmose, who 
finally expelled the Hyksos, carried his arms southward 
into Nubia, and succeeded in quelling more than one 
insurrection and planting himself firmly on the throne. 
His successor, Amenhotep I., pursued the campaign in 

* Brugsch finds contemporaneous evidence of a famine in Egypt 
at the time to which the history of Joseph would belong in the tomb 
of a certain official named Baba, who recounts among his acts of 
charity the following instance: ‘‘ When a famine arose, lasting many 
years, I issued corn to the city each year of famine”’ (“ History of 
Egypt,” p. 121). 
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Nubia, defeated the Libyans, and won some victories in 
Syria. Thothmes I. was equally warlike and equally 
successful, carrying his arms as far as the Euphrates. 
Internal strife then put a temporary check on the ex- 
pansion of Egyptian power, but under Thothmes III. it 
revived again, and his able successors worthily main- 
tained the high traditions of the Empire. The most 
interesting figure of the Pharaohs at this time was 
Amenhotep IV., who effected a religious reformation, 
attempting to eradicate the worship of Amen, the ancient 
god of Egypt, and to substitute in his place the purer 
worship of the sun god Aton. In furtherance of this 
effort he changed his own name to Iknaton, or Khu en 
Aton (Glory of the Solar Disc), and, transferring his capital 
from Thebes, he built a new city called Akhetaton, 
which is known in modern times as Tel-el-Amarna. Here 
have been discovered the royal archives, and the 300 or 
so tablets on which they are recorded are the famous 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets which give a vivid description of 
the state of Egypt and its dependencies at the time. 
Iknaton is one of the most interesting figures of his- 
tory. A man of genuine and deep religious instincts,* 
he was yet a prophet before his time, and the reforma- 
tion which he attempted to bring about was soon swept 
away under his successors. 

The Empire had fallen into great weakness during the 
reign of Iknaton, and various enemies were pressing home 
their attacks, especially in Syria and Palestine. But 
after his death a new and vigorous dynasty arose, and 


* The two hymns to Aton composed by this King are given in 
English form in Breasted’s ‘‘ History of the Ancient Egyptians,” 


pp. 273 7. He draws attention to their marked similarity with 
Ps. civ. 
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under the warlike kings Seti I. and Ramses IT. the 
Egyptian armies again made themselves felt in Palestine. 
The latter King is of special interest as being in all proba- 
bility the Pharaoh who so grievously oppressed the 
Hebrews. He was a great builder, employing forced 
labour to a large extent. One of the cities which owe 
their origin to him is Pithon (House of Ahem), which 
has been unearthed by M. Naville at a spot called Tel- el- 
Mashkuta, a few miles to the south of the present 
Ismailiyeh. Another was Per-Ramses (House of Ram- 
ses), somewhere in the eastern delta. The great walls 
of Pithom are interesting as being built of bricks made 
without straw. 

Ramses II. was succeeded by Meneptah, the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. Soon after the commencement of his 
reign he was faced by a widespread revolt in Palestine, 
and although the Egyptians took energetic and success- 
ful measures to suppress it, yet it left them with but a 
slight hold on the land. Still more serious was an 
invasion of Libyan tribes, assisted by Sicilians, Sar- 
dinians, Etruscans, Acheans, and Lycians ; but a great 
battle in the western delta annihilated the invading 
force, some 9,000 being killed and an equal number cap- 
tured. In the triumph song* of Meneptah for his 
great deliverance occurs the famous line, “ Ysiraal is 
desolated ; her seed is not.” 

If the Exodus is to be placed in the reign of Meneptah 
(and no other occasion seems to fit it so well), the exact 
time would doubtless be the confusion caused by the 
preparations to resist the Libyan invasion. It would be 


%* For the interesting song, cf. Breasted, op. cit., p. 330 ff. Askelon 
and Gezer are represented as captured, while Palestine is depicted as 
a defenceless widow. 
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natural for the Hebrews to take advantage of such an 
opportunity as this, and it is suggested that the Egyptian 
army which pursued them was part of the victorious force 
which returned from the great victory. If it be urged 
that we have no Egyptian record of the great event, the 
obvious answer is that the monuments do not record 
disasters. Nor did the Hebrew numbers probably render 
the event as a very serious one for Egypt. It will be 
remembered that the Biblical account does not represent 
the Pharaoh himself as drowned in the sea. 

The crossing of the Red Sea was plainly a miraculous 
occurrence. Whether we look upon it as a miraculous 
use of a natural phenomenon or a completely new event 
will depend partly on our view of the locality in which 
the passage was made, but still more on our conception 
of the miracles of the Old Testament in general. It is 
not inconceivable that a strong wind should have driven 
back the comparatively shallow water of an arm of the 
sea for a certain limited time ; indeed, similar occurrences 
have been noted by travellers. Nor does this explana- 
tion obliterate the miraculous nature of the event. But 
for those who believe that God created a new and un- 
heard-of wonder at this special time in the nation’s 
history any rationalizing theory will seem unnecessary 
and uncalled for. 

With regard to the plagues of Egypt, it is to be noticed 
that they seem to have been for the most part exag- 
gerated examples of phenomena natural to the land 
rather than entirely supernatural afflictions. So the 
turning of the water of the Nile into blood appears to 
refer to the discoloration of the river by myriads of 
minute red fragments of vegetation, which render the 
water brackish and unfit to drink. Plagues of frogs, 
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lice, flies, and locusts occur not infrequently with greater 
or less severity. Cattle disease is also not uncommon, 
while the distressing human ailments of boils, known in 
other lands as well, became technically termed “ the 
boil of Egypt.’ The ninth plague, that of darkness, is 
strikingly similar to the phenomenon caused by the so- 
called “‘ hamsin ”’ wind, which blows for about fifty days 
at the time of the spring equinox, and fills the air with 
grains of sand that is blacker than the worst London 
fog. The slaying of the first-born stands on a different 
footing : it is plainly a supernatural event.* It must, 
however, be remembered that the other plagues were 
miracles in that, though natural in themselves, they 
were brought on at a particular time and removed by 
the express command of God. 

The Exodus marks a real turning-point in the history 
of Israel, and it is important to fix it as clearly as we 
can ; but it must be confessed that it gives rise to con- 
siderable difficulties. With regard to the date, Ram- 
ses II. reigned about 1292-1225, and Meneptah about 
1225-1215, so the Exodus may be placed provisionally 
at about 1220 B.c. The numbers who came forth are 
given in Exod. xii. 37 as 600,000 men, beside women and 
children and a mixed multitude ; while in Num. ii. 32 
they are given as 603,550, besides Levi. It has been 
pointed out how impossible it would be for the land of 
Goshen, which at present supports about 12,000 people, 
to hold so large a population, and Flinders Petrie offers 
the ingenious explanation that instead of thousands we 


* An excellent account of the Plagues of Egypt is given by 
Dr. Macalister in H. D. B. 

+ See Breasted, op. cit. Flinders Petrie gives Ramses IT. as 1300- 
1234 (“‘ Egypt and Israel,” p. 37). 
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should think of tents holding perhaps an average of 
eight or nine each. This would reduce the number to 
about 5,500, which is in every way more likely.* It is 
well known that accuracy in numbers is not a charac- 
teristic of an Oriental writer, but assuming that “ thou- 
sand ” was at any time a technical division correspond- 
ing to “family” or the like, there is no need to imagine 
that the writer of this account was guilty of intentional 
exaggeration. . 

An important question bound up with the story of 
the Exodus is the direction followed by the Israelite 
host after leaving Egypt. The exact spot as to where 
the Red Seat was crossed is not a matter of first-class 
importance, and we can afford to be ignorant of it, 
especially as the position of the sea has in all probability 
changed considerably since ancient times. But it is a 
question of some moment as to whether, after crossing 
over, they followed the ordinarily accepted route south- 
ward along the western coast of Arabia to the traditional 
Mount Sinai, whether Jebel Serbal or Jebel Musa, or 
whether they pursued their way across the northern 
part of the peninsula till they reached a Mount Sinai 
which would be represented by one of the mountains 
that rise on the east coast of the Gulf of Akaba.f{ Cer- 
tain arguments favour the probability of this latter view, 


* It will be remembered that Exod. i. 15 represents two midwives 
as sufficient for the whole Hebrew population. 

+ The theory that it was not the Red Sea at all that was crossed, 
but the arm of sea known as the Gulf of Akaba, is improbable. 
It rests, chiefly, on an unfounded supposition that the Sinaitic 
peninsula was regularly garrisoned by Egyptian troops. 

t The question is discussed in McNeile’s ‘‘ Exodus,” pp. xcviii ff. 
He regards Sinai and Horeb as entirely distinct mountains, and 
would place Mount Sinai in the neighbourhood of Kadesh, and 
Mount Horeb in the land of Midian east of the Gulf of Akaba. 
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but it cannot be said to be proved, and with regard to 
the position of Mount Sinai itself, certain physical 
characteristics of the traditional locality appear to suit 
excellently the solemn narrative of the giving of the Law. 

It was not without good reason that St. Paul regards 
the Israelite wanderings in the wilderness as an event 
of supreme educational importance in their history, and 
a type or allegory of human life. It may be said to have 
left an impression on their national life which was never 
completely obliterated. The hardships and perils of the 
route transformed the band of fugitives who left Egypt 
into a disciplined and martial race, ready to face the 
conquest of the land of Canaan and to adapt themselves 
to any circumstances. The peculiar gifts of Moses as a 
leader and trainer of men had full exercise in the solitude 
of the wilderness, and under his guidance the people 
gained self-respect and regarded themselves as an 
organized nation. And, lastly, in spite of the many 
backslidings which characterized the people’s life, it is 
impossible to doubt that as a nation they imbibed 
spiritual lessons not only from the visible guidance and 
care of God as manifested by the fiery pillar and the 
gift of manna and quails and water, but also from the 
very fact that they were living day by day in close con- 
tact with Nature, learning more and more of its voice- 
less testimony to the wonderful works of God. If it is 
characteristic of Hebrew thought as a whole, and of the 
Old Testament literature in particular, to read largely 
the lessons of the open book of Nature, we may not un- 
reasonably find the seeds of this capacity in the forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness. 

Mention has been made of the special administrative 
capacities of Moses. We are familiar with the picture 
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of him as he appeared to his father-in-law, occupied 
from morning to night with the judicial duties of a 
sheikh, the one appeal that any of the people had for all 
forms of wrongdoing. This side of Moses’ work appealed 
strongly to the Hebrew imagination, and the tradition 
grew up that he was the source and wellspring of the 
judicial code of the nation. So the Pentateuch was 
regarded as his work, and the minute regulations of the 
legal portions of it were all ascribed to him. Criticism 
has been specially busy with regard to the laws of the 
Pentateuch, and the tendency has been to find a later 
date for more and more of them, so that hardly any are 
allowed to be of Mosaic authorship. The inquiry is a 
very intricate one, and it is rash to give a general verdict 
without extremely minute consideration of details. But 
it must be admitted that many critics appear to dog- 
matize too freely and to go beyond the region of legiti- 
mate inference. Few people would be disposed to assign 
all the Pentateuchal laws to Moses ; indeed, the whole 
Book of Deuteronomy appears to be very much later 
than his age, not only in actual composition, but in 
many of its details. But there is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that the judicial decisions of Moses 
were in some way codified during the forty years of the 
wanderings, and that he may have added to them various 
enactments that were not strictly suitable for the needs 
of a nomad people. Forty years is a long time, and 
when one lives and moves in a desert it gives oppor- 
tunities for a great deal of thought and provision. It 
cannot be but that the eyes of the great leader were 
often turned towards the time when the wandering 
would be over and the people would settle down to a 
stationary life in their own land, and would be con- 
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fronted with new problems and new methods of life. 
It is by no means impossible that during his Egyptian 
education Moses should have become acquainted in some 
form with the systematized code of Hammurabi, which 
offers such remarkable parallels to the Mosaic legisla- 
tion. Nor are we forbidden to imagine that Moses may 
have written down with his own hand at least the 
nucleus of the system of Hebrew law, and so have laid 
the foundation of a code to which further enactments 
might be added from time to time as occasion arose. 

But Moses’ claim to rank among the greatest figures 
in the world’s history does not rest only on his adminis- 
trative capacity. If he was for all ages the representa- 
tive of the law, he was also recognized asa prophet *— 
that is to say, a man raised up by God for a special pur- 
pose, and standing in a special relationship to Him. if 
Abraham was par excellence the “ friend of God,’’ Moses 
was the man to whom “ the Lord spake face to face, as a 
man speaketh to his friend.” Everything points to the 
fact of his having been a man of extraordinary spiritual 
force. It is given to few men to “ climb the mountain ” 
as he did for solitary converse with God, and the glow 
that still rested on his face when he descended once 
more was a visible sign of the reality of his communing. 
There is, perhaps, no Old Testament scene so pregnant 
with spiritual meaning as the passage in Exod. Xxxiii. 12- 
23, and the prayer of Moses to behold the glory of God 
is unequalled in the magnificent boldness of its aspira- 
tion. Nor is he behindhand in his power of intercession. 
The intensity of his prayer for the pardon of the people’s 
sin in Exod. xxxii. 32 is only paralleled by St. Paul’s 
words : “I could wish that myself were accursed from 


* Of. Deut. xviii. 15, and especially Hos, xii. 13. 
5 
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Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh.”* Ina man such as this we recognize the highest 
point of spiritual power. No previous figure in the 
history of Israel had equalled him, and it may be said 
that no subsequent one surpassed him. The sin of im- 
patience and hasty words that for once triumphed over 
the “ meekness”’ of his nature appears to us a com- 
paratively venial one, and it is a testimony to the high 
standard of his life that no more serious charge is laid 
against him. 

One of the most vivid and moving pictures in all the 
Old Testament is that of Moses gazing from the top of 
Pisgah over the fair land of promise on which he might 
never set foot. It would add to the meaning of that 
scene if we might imagine that Moses had often pictured 
to himself the new conditions of life which his people 
would find in that land, and was sending them over to 
it equipped, as far as he was able, with the statutes and 
commandments which the Spirit of God within him had 
suggested. It seems at first sight one of the tragedies 
of history that he who had borne the main burden of the 
wanderings in the wilderness should not be allowed to 
set foot in the land of promise. But there is no real 
tragedy in this scene. Moses had done his work, and 
had been privileged to see afar off the fruits of it, and 
in the full vision of the nation’s future home he was 
gently taken away. 

Before passing on to the settlement of the Israelites 
in Canaan a word must be said about the religious con- 
ceptions of the people during the wanderings in the 
wilderness. An ingenious theory has been put forward 
and widely held that the fact of the Exodus so revolu- 


* Rom. ix. 3. 
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tionized the ideas of the people that to all intents and 
purposes they took to themselves a new God. The 
keystone to this theory is found in the words of Exod. 
vi. 3: “And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty (El Shaddai), 
but by My name JEHOVAH was I not known unto 
them,” and the suggestion is put forth that Jehovah was 
regarded as having His habitation in the holy mount of 
Sinai, and perhaps being originally worshipped by the 
Kenite tribe to which Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, 
seems to have belonged. In support of this theory pas- 
sages are quoted, such as Deut. xxxiii. 2, which seem 
to represent Jehovah as starting from Mount Sinai, and 
it is further strengthened by reference to the pheno- 
menon of the appearance of the angel of the Lord (who 
is taken to be Jehovah Himself in His revelation form) 
in the guise of a traveller. Jehovah would then be con- 
ceived of first of all as a God Who manifests Himself in 
the storms that beat round the head of Mount Sinai, 
and His earliest worship would be a worship of awe and 
terror. This theory as to the origin of the worship of 
Jehovah proceeds to explain the Ark which was carried 
before the people in the wilderness, as a quaint device 
to ensure the presence of Jehovah among the host. He 
was conceived of as having His actual dwelling in the Ark. 

Now, in estimating such a theory, we must beware of 
dismissing it at once as inconceivable or even blas- 
phemous. We must rid our minds once for all of the 
idea that the spiritual religion of the Jews came down 
to them in its perfect form straight from heaven. It is 
impossible to get any clear or connected idea of the Old 
Testament without recognizing that it is the record of 
the evolution and gradual refinement of thoughts and 
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conceptions that appear to us to have been in their 
original form exceedingly vague and crude. It is evident, 
for instance, that even in comparatively late times the 
idea was generally held that each nation had a special 
God, who alone had jurisdiction over that nation. So 
Jephthah, in his message to the King of Ammon, recog- 
nizes Chemosh as the God who has actual jurisdiction 
over that people (Judg. xi. 24). It is not, therefore, 
incredible that Jehovah should have been popularly 
regarded in early times as a local God. Indeed, the 
same idea recurs long after in the history of the nation, 
when Jehovah was regarded as the God, not of Sinai, 
but of Palestine. So David, when he is driven forth 
from the land by the persecution of Saul, complains 
bitterly that he is bidden to “go serve other gods 2 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 19). And the same thought is at the 
bottom of Naaman’s request for two burdens of earth 
from Elisha (2 Kings v. 17). He feels that if he is to 
serve Jehovah he must be on Israelitish land, and so he 
conceives the quaint device of taking two loads of soil 
to his Syrian home. 

But the whole theory that has been sketched above, 
ingenious as it is, bears on its face the marks of im- 
probability. It would make too violent a break in the 
religious development of the Hebrews to suppose that 
they wandered in the wilderness under the guidance 
and protection of a God of Whom they had had no real 
conception before. It is putting too much strain on the 
account of the giving of the Law at Mount Sinai to 
imagine that. there the people found a new Protector 
Whom they desired to carry with them through all their 
journeys. 

It is indeed obvious that the Exodus was a turning- 
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point in the history of the nation both from a political 
and from a religious point of view, and the words of 
Exod. vi. 3, which have just been quoted, express a fact 
of which account has to be taken. But their meaning 
seems to be rather that the Exodus marked a fresh stage 
in the revelation of God to man. Genesis has made us 
acquainted with the idea that a new name should mark 
an important turning-point in a person’s life ; so Abram 
becomes Abraham, Sarai becomes Sarah, Jacob becomes 
Israel. Similarly God reveals Himself to Abram as El 
Shaddai when He makes a covenant with him, and so 
to Moses He reveals Himself as Jehovah. The exact 
meaning of the names is open to doubt ; the main em- 
phasis lies on the fact that the occasion marked a turn- 
ing-point which was for ever fixed by the new name of 
God.* 


* It is doubtful whether the name JHWH was entirely new. 
There is some reason to think that it occurs in certain Babylonian 
proper names, and in the name of Jochebed, the mother of Moses. 
But to the Hebrews it appears to have been otherwise unknown 
before this time. 


CHAPTER VI 
ISRAEL IN CANAAN 


Ir, as is probable, the Israelite host that left Egypt 
numbered only a few thousand souls, and if its natural 
increase during the forty years in the wilderness did 
not do much more than double the total numbers, it is 
obvious that it was not a very numerous people that 
finally entered the Land of Promise. If the inhabitants 
of Palestine had been a homogeneous people, or if they 
had possessed any degree of cohesion one with another, 
it would have been, humanly speaking, impossible for 
the Israelites to have gained by conquest a footing in 
the land. It therefore becomes a matter of great in- 
terest to discover the condition of Canaan at the time 
of the Israelite invasion. Fortunately, we are not left 
without materials outside the Biblical history. The 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets, though, strictly speaking, depict- 
ing the conditions of a slightly earlier age, are yet of 
great value as showing a state of anarchy and con- 
fusion that lasted for a considerable time. Beyond this, 
excavations * of the sites of cities such as Lachish, Gezer, 
and Taanach have not only yielded remains of these 

* Details will be found in Sayce’s ‘‘ Higher Criticism,”’ pp. 283 /f. 
Further references, especially as regards the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, 
are found in H. P. Smith’s “ Old Testament History,” p. 79 ., and 
in Kent’s “ History of the Hebrew People,” vol. i., pp. 215, 216. 
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places as they were at the time of the coming of the 
Israelites, but have also in some instances afforded 
documentary evidence of the state of the country. 
Further light is thrown by the Egyptian annals. 

It is not possible to gain a comprehensive survey of 
the condition of affairs at this time, but the following 
outline will give the more important facts. Whatever 
were the aboriginal inhabitants of Palestine,* they had 
been dispossessed by successive waves of invasion. 
Two main tribes of invaders may be distinguished : the 
Canaanites, a Semitic tribe, settled in the agricultural 
land between the central ridge of hills and the sea. The 
Amorites, a kindred nation, occupied, for the most part, 
the higher lands, dwelling in walled cities which were 
self-contained and independent: an example of their 
cities has been discovered under the mound of Tel-el- 
Hesy, which conceals the ancient Lachish. Other 
powers in Palestine were Babylon, whose arms were 
carried at times as far as the Mediterranean coast, and 
whose civilization has been attested by various articles 
of pottery found in Palestine cities; the Egyptians, 
whose influence was a short time before paramount 
throughout the land, but who now could do little more 
than send punitive forces to harry the southern parts of 
the land ; and the Hittites, whose headquarters lay in 
Kadesh on the Orontes, but who penetrated far into the 
land before they were driven back by an Egyptian de- 
feat. About the same time a new power, destined to 
come into frequent contact with the Israelites, appeared 
in the land. The Philistines, called Purusatu in the 


* According to Gen. xiv. 5 and Deut. ii. 20, they included peoples 
called Zamzummim, Emim, and Zuzim. The first and last names 
may be identical. 
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Egyptian annals, crossed over from Caphtor (probably 
to be identified with Crete), and, apparently in conjunc- 
tion with several other tribes, both from Palestine itself 
and from beyond the sea,* made a determined onslaught 
on Egypt; but, being defeated in the Delta, retired to 
seize the strip of land along the coast to the south-west 
of Palestine that has been ever since connected with 
their name. Here they founded the confederacy of 
five cities—Gaza, Ashdod, Askelon, Ekron, and Gath— 
and from hence they gradually extended their influence 
northward and eastward, till at one time they held the 
greater part of the land under their sway. 

With this multiplicity of races, at war not only with 
each other, but frequently also among themselves, it 
is not surprising that the Hebrews found but little 
organized resistance. Their first act was to gain a 
foothold in the east of Jordan in the Amorite kingdoms 
of Sihon and Og. Thence, after due preparation, they 
crossed the Jordan near Jericho, and were, by Divine 
intervention, enabled to capture that city almost with- 
out a struggle. From there they advanced to the great 
task of subjugating the land. It is very noticeable that 
the first events of this momentous time were for ever 
connected with the idea of Divine and miraculous inter- 
vention. The waters of Jordan stood + in a heap to 
afford them a dry passage through their midst, and the 
walls of Jericho fell down flat before them, and enabled 
them to capture an unresisting city. It is, perhaps, con- 
ceivable that the events are to be taken as literal history, 

* Among the allies of the Philistines were people called Zakkur, 
Shaikalsh, and Daanan, which have been identified with the 
Teucrians, Sicels, and Danai. 


} This is the account in P. which regularly magnifies the 
miraculous element. 
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but is not impossible that the tradition has magnified 
events which were providential, but not in themselves 
miraculous.* An Arabian historian has noted how a 
great landslip dammed up the waters of the Jordan for 
some hours in A.D. 1266, and a similar cause may have 
occasioned the drying up of the river in J oshua’s time. 
And the falling of the walls of Jericho may be originally 
a vivid and pictorial representation of an easy capture 
of that city.| We havea vivid account of the consterna- 
nation caused by the news of the Israelite advance, and 
a general panic may have broken down the defence of the 
city, and caused it to fall an easy victim, in spite of the 
walls and ramparts which might have been expected to 
keep an invader at bay. 

But, however Jericho was captured, the tradition 
that it was utterly destroyed is persistent and credible, 
and this brings us face to face with a great moral diffi- 
culty that has been felt from very early times with 
regard to the Divine command to exterminate the 
Canaanite inhabitants. It is well known that Marcion 
could not reconcile the God of the Old Testament who 
gave such commands as these with the God of Love. 
The difficulty has been met in various ways. Some 
have seen in this treatment of the people of the land 
a due reward for their moral faults, a fitting punishment 
for the “iniquity of the Amorites > (Gen. xv. 16). 
Others have offered an ingenious suggestion which goes 
back to the tradition that Noah parcelled out the world 
between his three sons, assigning to each his portion : 


* Details are given in articles on “J ericho ” by Cheyne in Encycl. 
Bib., and by G. A. Smith in H. D. B. 

+ It has been pointed out that J ericho has never offered a stalwart 
resistance to an invader. 
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Canaan fell within the lot of Shem, but was fraudulently 
seized by Ham, and so the extermination of the Canaan- 
ites by Israel was a measure of just retribution. Neither 
explanation is satisfying, and it is better to fix one’s 
attention on the customs of those rude and barbarous 
times, and to suppose that the Hebrews shared many of 
the conceptions of their neighbours. It was the rule 
rather than the exception that a victorious power 
should seek to consolidate its strength by a policy of 
ruthless extermination. Not infrequently a religious 
character was given to such a massacre by the idea 
that the inhabitants were devoted to the ban ; we may 
compare the words of Mesha on the famous Moabite stone, 
where, in describing the capture of Nebo, he says :* “I 
slew the whole of it, 7,000 men and male strangers [and 
female strangers] and female slaves ; for to Ashtor-Che- 
mosh had I devoted it.”’+ It must not be imagined that 
the Israelites entered Canaan as a highly civilized race, 
or as a people with a very lofty conception of God. There 
is nothing incredible in the thought that they imagined 
that God sanctioned and ordered such a treatment of the 
people of the towns which they captured. Indeed, the 
rough stories of the Book of Judges, especially that re- 
lating to the capture of Laish by the tribe of Dan, put 
be’ore us a disregard of human life and human misery 
that is appalling in the light of the Christian dispensation. 
That God should have allowed His chosen people to 
have followed so far the bad customs of the times is a 
testimony, not only to the roughness of the material 
out of which the Jewish people were evolved and His 

* The explanation is elaborated in Epiphanius’s “ Ancoratus,” cxiv. 


+ The translation is taken from Burney’s ‘‘ Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of Kings,” App. I. 
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infinite patience in dealing with them, but also to the 
apparently light esteem of physical life which is manifest 
in many of the dealings of Nature. In this we are face 
to face with a mystery that we cannot fully understand. 

From Jericho the Israelites proceeded to conquer the 
land piecemeal. The Book of Joshua implies that it 
was accomplished very thoroughly in three expeditions, 
and the land then parcelled out among the tribes. The 
beginning of the Book of Judges, however, suggests 
that this record is idealized rather than historical, and 
that there were many places which the Israelites failed 
to capture, whose inhabitants lived side by side with 
them, and entered into commercial dealings with them. 
When Ezekiel says of Jerusalem, ‘“‘ Thy father was an 
Amorite and thy mother a Hittite ” (Ezek. xvi. 3), he 
expresses not a literal fact, but a statement that has in 
it a large element of truth. 

The early history of Israel in Canaan is a period not 
of quiet progress, but of constant, bitter fighting. The 
southern tribes, especially Simeon, seem hardly to have 
been able to maintain themselves in the face of their 
desert foes, and Dan was gradually ousted from its 
central position and forced to seek a home in the far 
north. Nor was there any effective cohesion among the 
people themselves ; the very ancient document known 
as the ‘“‘Song of Deborah”’ bears eloquent witness to 
the shortsighted selfishness of many of the tribes, and 
the craven love of ease that animated others. The 
summary statement with which the Book of Judges ends 
—‘ In those days there was no King in Israel : every 
man did that which is right in his own eyes is a 
faithful portrait of a very trying time of anarchy and 
confusion. But God has His own special instruments 
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for times of difficulty, and the Hebrews were right in 
seeing in their heroes and heroines who rose up at 
different times and in different places to form a rallying- 
point and drive back for a time the tide of invasion, men 
and women inspired by a Divine call. In themselves 
these ‘“‘ Judges”? were of very diverse character and 
antecedents, from people of real faith and chivalry, like 
Deborah and Gideon, to rough warriors, like Jephthah, 
and men of physical strength and moral weakness, like 
Samson. But they all seem to have been united in 
the consciousness of some kind of Divine call, and they 
all inspired in their time a renewal of national self- 
confidence that perhaps tended as much as anything 
else to bring the Israelites through these birth-throes of 
their history in the Promised Land. If the age of the 
Book of Judges is rude and barbarous, it is also an age 
of heroes and heroic deeds. 

The foes with which the Israelites had to contend are 
noticeable. In the forefront stands Cushan Rishathaim, 
King of Mesopotamia, or, in Hebrew, Aram Naharaim 
(Syria of the two rivers). Till recent years the idea of 
a Mesopotamian invading Palestine at this time was con- 
sidered unthinkable, and Cushan was regarded asa King 
of Edom rather than of Aram ;* but recent discoveries 
have made it quite conceivable that the text is right. 

It has been suggested} that in Sisera, the captain of 
the host of Jabin, King of Hazor, we may have a Hittite 
King of the great nation which for a time dominated 
the country to the north of Palestine. It is certainly 
surprising not to find more mention of the Hittites in the 

* The difference in Hebrew is very slight between DIN (Ldom) 


and DIS (Aram). 
T See Sayce, “‘ Higher Criticism,” pp. 310 ff. 
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affairs of Palestine at this time, inasmuch as they were 
one of the great world powers, and for many years 
carried on an equal warfare with the Egyptians. 

The Philistines have already been mentioned. Al- 
though but recently arrived, they gave evidence of extra- 
ordinary vigour and determination, and at more than 
one time seemed to have the Israelites completely under 
their control. They were always ready to take advan- 
tage of any temporary weakness, and it was not till the 
reign of David that the danger from them was finally 
averted. 

The other foes call for no special attention. The 
Moabites inhabited the upland country to the east of 
the Jordan, and reared therein vast flocks of sheep. 
They were closely akin to the Israelites in language, and 
probably in thought also, but they were also traditional 
foes. The Midianites were the nomads of the desert, 
always on the lookout to spoil and harass those whose 
more settled life gave them any degree of material 
prosperity. 

It is not probable that any of these latter nations 
were numerous, or could put any large fighting force 
into the field. Their method of warfare was rather that 
of perpetual foraging than of organized attack, and 
hence the Israelites, though they suffered severely, were 
able to escape extermination. 

In passing from the Book of Judges to Samuel, we 
cross over a real boundary. It is not that the outward 
condition of affairs changes at once: we still find the 
same unsettled life, the same fighting and distress ; 
indeed, the First Book of Samuel begins and ends with 
perhaps the most crushing disasters that the Israelites 
experienced. But Samuel himself is a new kind of 
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character in the Old Testament ; he is the last of the 
Judges and the first of the Prophets. In him, as in no 
one else since the time of Moses, religion and govern- 
ment met together. Dedicated to the special service 
of God since his earliest childhood, he never forgot his 
priestly duties and responsibilities; but side by side 
with this part of his work he showed fearless leadership 
in war and untiring and able administration of justice. 
It was not improbably his own abilities that led the 
people to ask of him a King, and there is little doubt 
that if his sons had been worthy of their father one of 
them would have satisfied the popular choice. 

The Book of Samuel is itself a compilation or welding 
together of two distinct strands of history. This is 
seen most clearly in the account of the choice of Saul 
to be King. According to one account, the request of 
the people to have a King to reign over them meets 
with the strongest disapproval from Samuel, and is 
represented by him as an act of apostasy against God. 
But another account represents Samuel as anointing 
Saul privately at God’s bidding, and gives no hint that 
the establishment of the monarchy was distasteful to 
him. As a matter of fact, the event was, in all prob- 
ability, a mark of progress rather than of retrogression, 
and it was the retrospect of a far later age that read 
into it such augury of ill. The bane of Israel was not 
the fact that it had a King, but that so many of its 
Kings were thoroughly unworthy rulers. Indeed, a 
monarchy was, if not in name, at least in substance, 
not an entirely new departure in Israel. Gideon is said 
to have exercised almost kingly powers over a consider- 
able portion of the land, and even to have handed 
over some of his powers to his son. From this it is 
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no far step to the establishment of an hereditary 
monarchy. 

If Samuel’s life was remarkable for the foundation of 
the Israelite monarchy, it saw also another momentous 
event that was more immediately due to his own initia- 
tive. He was not only the first of the Prophets in the 
stricter Hebrew sense, but also the founder of the 
institutions known as the schools of the Prophets. A 
prophet in its earliest and vaguest sense means one 
who has received some special call from God, either as 
His messenger or interpreter, or as a leader of worship. 
So Abraham, Moses, and Aaron are all prophets, and. 
Miriam and Deborah are prophetesses. But the schools 
of the prophets* which Samuel founded were religious 
guilds destined to keep alive the worship of Jehovah in 
the troublous times of the Philistine oppression. They 
consisted of men banded together for this one purpose, 
and living in communities or wandering about in com- 
panies like the medieval friars. We get glimpses of an 
unrestrained religious excitement which is not congenial 
to our Western ideas, and it is more than probable 
that there were unworthy members of the guilds. But 
we should do an injustice to them and to Samuel if we 
regarded them as, in the main, impostors. There can 
have been little material inducement to men to live a 
prophet’s life in those times, and their hardships must 


* Ottley (“ Religion of Israel,’’ pp. 56 ff.) gives a different account 
of these sons of the prophets. He imagines that they existed first 
of all as bands of ecstatic devotees who “ traversed the country in 
order to kindle everywhere the flame of patriotism and the spirit of 
willing self-devotion for the cause of Jahveh,” and that Samuel 
merely “saw that the movement only needed guidance to become 
an element serviceable to the advance of religion,” and “ formed 
them into orderly communities.” 
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have been at times very grievous. There is no reason 
to doubt that they did, on the whole, a very important 
and a very necessary work, and it is, perhaps, Samuel’s 
chief claim to fame that he organized throughout the 
land these preachers of the claims of Jehovah the God 
of Israel. 

The reign of Saul has in it all the elements of tragedy. 
The young King, who towered head and shoulders over 
his people, began his reign with success in war, and 
with the prayers and good wishes of all his subjects. 
The beginning of his rejection is referred in the Book of 
Samuel, to two offences he committed: in his im- 
patience of the delay of Samuel in coming to offer sacri- 
fice before the battle with the Philistines, he forced 
himself to take upon himself the priestly functions and 
to perform the sacrifice ; and later on he failed to carry 
out the ban pronounced upon the Amalekites and all 
their stuff. The seriousness attached to these offences 
in the sacred record is a little strange to our minds, and 
we must be careful not to judge them by our own stand- 
point. At the same time, they seem to reflect the ideas 
of an age later than that of Saul, when the priestly 
functions were more jealously guarded from profanation. 
We may see in the ultimate rejection of Saul a funda- 
mental fault in his character which was almost un- 
noticeable at first, but which in later years came out 
with increasing clearness. It was, perhaps, pride and 
impatience of control that by degrees made him more 
and more wrapped up in himself, and less inclined to 
listen to, or accept, God’s guidance. As King, he de- 
manded to stand first in everything, and by degrees he 
shook off the controlling hand, first of Samuel, and then 
of God Himself. His punishment came in the pathetic 
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story of his visit to the witch of Endor, in which the 
dead Samuel expresses impatience at being disturbed by 
him, and delivers the message that “‘ the Lord is de- 
parted from thee, and is become thine enemy.” So the 
field of Gilboa became a striking object-lesson to the 
Israelites of the fatal results of a pride that leads to 
estrangement from God. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS 


WueEn the Israelites marched forward from Sinai they 
carried with them a sacred box, or ark, which represented 
to them the abiding presence of God. Itis not necessary 
to imagine that they supposed that God was actually 
confined within it, though some of the ruder people may 
have so conceived of it. It was rather a symbol of a 
great truth. ‘This ark is the most interesting element 
in the ancient Israclite religion, and an outline of its 
history may not be out of place, for in it is bound up 
to a large extent the history of the nation. it was 
carried before the Israelite host during the wanderings 
in the wilderness to typify the guiding hand of God. 
Each time it moved on, and each time it rested, according 
to a very old tradition, a prayer to God was recited 
(Num. x. 35, 36). At the passage of the Jordan it was 
still the guide, and when the people encamped before 
Jericho the Ark was carried each day round the city. 
During the wars of conquest in Palestine the Ark seems 
to have had its headquarters in the camp at Gilgal, but 
it may have been carried with the army in some of the 
expeditions. From Gilgal it was moved to Bethel, and 
from thence to Shiloh, where it remained for many years 
as a centre of religious life, tended by a regular Order of 
priests. 
82 
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The next event is its capture by the Philistines in the 
disastrous battle of Aphek, and its restoration after 
many plagues. On its return to Israelite keeping it 
rested first at Bethshemesh and then at Kiriath Jearim, 
where it remained till David conceived the idea of bring- 
ing it to his new capital at Jerusalem. Its progress 
thither was retarded by the tragic event at Perez Uzzah, 
but ultimately it was safely deposited in the tent which 
David had pitched for it. Once again, indeed, it seems 
to have been taken into battle (2 Sam. xi. 11), but this 
was for the last time, and not many years later Solomon 
removed it into his Temple, and placed it in the Holy of 
Holies. After this point its ultimate history is obscure : 
probably it perished in the destruction of the Temple by 
Nebuchadrezzar. A legend preserved in 2 Macc. ii. 4 ff. 
represents Jeremiah as taking it, by God’s command, 
together with the tabernacle and the altar of incense, 
and hiding it in a mountain. 

The Ark, then, was the most venerable of all the 
religious symbols of the Israelites.* That it should have 
given rise to superstitious ideas, and been regarded as a 
talisman to give success in war, was perhaps inevitable, 
but it was at the same time a witness to a great spiritual 
truth. Other peoples required a visible image of a god 
to go before them, and Israel in their faithless moments 
demanded the same; but to the more spiritual among 
the people this venerated chest must have been a con- 
stant reminder of the strength and security that comes 
from the presence of an invisible God.t 

* Tho idea that the Ark contained meteoric stones, which were 
regarded as representations of the Deity, can hardly be seriously 


maintained. a bial 
+ It has been widely maintained that no religious objection was 
felt to the representation of Jehovah by an image before the teach- . 
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Closely connected with the Ark is the Tabernacle, 
called usually “The Tent of Meeting.” We have, how- 
ever, to distinguish carefully the actual tent from the 
elaborate and ideal structure which was pictured by the 
piety of a far later generation as alone befitting the sacred 
purpose for which it was intended. Most of the descrip- 
tion of the Tabernacle, including the direction of God 
to Moses to build it after the pattern which He Himself 
should show him, comes from the Priestly source.* The 
more primitive account represents the Tabernacle as a 
tent pitched outside the camp as a resting-place for the 
Ark, and guarded day and night by the youthful Joshua, 
who sleeps there as Samuel slept in the Tabernacle at 
Shiloh. Thither the people came forth from the camp 
to inquire of the Lord. 

When the Ark found a resting-place at Shiloh it would 
seem that a more substantial building was erected to 
receive it, containing doorposts and doors. It is, indeed, 
no longer called a Tabernacle, but a Temple (1 Sam. i. 9), 
but this is contradicted by the words ascribed to Jehovah 
in 2 Sam. vii. 6: ‘“‘ I have not dwelt in any house since 
the time that I brought up the children of Israel out of 
Egypt, even to this day, but have walked in a tent and 
in a tabernacle.”’ But whatever the structure was, it 
was destroyed by the Philistines at the spoiling of Shiloh, 
ing of the eighth-century prophets. Kautzsch, indeed (H .D. B., 
Extra Volume, p. 627), draws a distinction between images carved 
in wood or stone and molten images of metal, and imagines that the 
latter were too closely connected with Canaanite worship to be per- 
mitted. But criticism cannot be said to have proved that the second 
commandment is not Mosaic, and we may believe that even in those 
early days the spiritual worshippers of Jehovah regarded with horror 
a visible representation of Him. The ascription of bodily parts to 


Him does not, of course, prove the contrary. 
* See H. D. B., Art. ‘‘ Tabernacle.” 
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and the memory of it may have become vague in later 
generations. 

The splendid and elaborate building, with its costly 
materials and bright colours, which is depicted with such 
minute care in the Priestly writings, could hardly have 
been erected with the materials to hand in the wilder- 
ness, and is to be compared rather with the description 
of Ezekiel’s Temple as an idealized picture representing 
the thought of an age which laid such stress on the 
holiness of God and the beauty of a dignified ritual in 
worship. 

The worship in the wilderness seems to have been of 
a very simple character. Amos (v. 26), indeed, seems 
to suggest that no sacrifices were offered to God during 
that time, but this is perhaps an exaggeration. Certainly 
no regular sacrificial system was in vogue: but the idea 
of sacrifices is so bound up with Semitic ideas of worship 
that it is not probable that it was altogether absent ; 
indeed, the story of Balaam lays particular stress on 
sacrifices as a preliminary to obtaining an oracle from 
God. 

How far the origin of the priesthood in Israel is to be 
traced to Mosaic days is a question of great difficulty 
and obscurity ; nor is the primitive relation between the 
priests and Levites quite clear. The main facts may be 
summarized as follows. In Exod. xxxii. 26 ff. Moses is 
represented as setting apart the tribe of Levi as the 
Priestly tribe in recognition of their zeal for the Lord 
in the matter of the Golden Calf. But in Num. xvi.* 

* It is, indeed, generally recognized that the account of the 
rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram is composite. One of the 
strands seems to be that Korah, at the head of 250 Levites, protests 
in the name of the tribe of Levi against the exclusive rights claimed 
by the sons of Aaron. 
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we find an account of a revolt of the sons of Levi against 
Moses and Aaron on the ground that all the congrega- 
tion is holy, and that the priesthood is not to be reserved 
for individuals. Here, then, we have a Levite revolt 
against Moses and Aaron, although they are represented 
as themselves belonging to the tribe of Levi (Exod. ii. 1.) 
Further, though Moses himself performs sacrificial func- 
tions (Exod. xxiv. 6), we find these reserved more and 
more later for Aaron and his sons. Once more, there 
are various indications that the term Levite denoted a 
function rather than a tribe. So in Judg. xvii. 7* the 
young man who became priest to Micah, though a 
Levite, is of the family of Judah. It has therefore been 
conjectured that the Levites may have been foreigners, 
and that Levi himself may not have been an historical 
character. But the facts do not warrant such a supposi- 
tion. It seems most natural to suppose that the family 
of Moses and Aaron were chosen because of their loyalty 
to be the Priestly tribe, and were given certain privileges 
and emoluments. When Canaan was occupied, they had 
no special territory assigned to them, but were scattered 
among the other tribes and were supported by dues and 
tithes. By degrees their tribal character would be 
almost forgotten, and many- of them who preferred a 
secular life would join themselves to other tribes, and 
be in time reckoned among them. It is hardly to be 
supposed that an average of anything like one in twelve 
would be necessary to maintain the religious and 
sacrificial functions. On the other hand, it may well 


* The tale is a very old one. It is to be noticed that this young 
man is represented as a direct descendant of Moses (Judg. xviii. 30, 
R.V.). It is, indeed, possible that he had become by residence a 
member of the tribe of Judah. 
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have been the case that members of other tribes 
who felt called to a priestly life might have been 
included among the Levites, regarded as a professional 
class. In this way the tribal distinction would be 
considerably weakened. ‘The later inferiority of the 
Levites to the priests dates from the deposition of 
Abiathar in favour of Zadok in the time of Solomon, 
and became accentuated after the return from the 
Exile.* 

The conception of Jehovah during the period of the 
wanderings in the wilderness centred mainly around two 
points. On the one hand He was regarded as the 
champion and protector in war—hence the common 
appellation the Lord of Hosts,f and the custom of 
carrying the Ark into battle ; and on the other hand He 
was conceived of as the Judge Who, through His servant 
Moses, administered justice to the people. Hence the 
decisions of Moses acquired a sacred character, and 
became the groundwork of the system of law known as 
the Mosaic Law. It is not quite evident how these 
decisions were obtained, and in most cases Jehovah was 
probably regarded as inspiring Moses and speaking by 
his mouth ; but for questions which admitted of a more 
definite answer there were other means of inquiry, such 
as the casting of the sacred lot and the obtaining of an 
oracle by means of the Urim and Thummim. The story 
of Balaam definitely represents inspiration as not con- 

* It has been suggested that these later Levites were the ministers 
at the rural sanctuaries, which had been suppressed in the reign of 
Josiah, when Jerusalem was regarded as the one spot in which 
sacrifices might be offered up. 

+ It is possible that the “ Hosts’? were in the first instance the 


heavenly bodies. But its connection with the idea of the God of 
armies is unmistakable. 
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fined to Israel ;* it also throws light on divination as a 
profession practised for reward. 

The settlement in Palestine modified profoundly the 
religious views of the people. In the desert they had 
been almost free from extraneous influences, and any 
forces which militated against the progress of the 
worship of Jehovah came from the recollections of 
Egyptian idolatry. The air of the desert is a purifying 
one, and although those who dwell there may be led to 
the belief that the world is peopled with spirits or jinns, 
yet they have no temptation to worship a multiplicity 
of gods. But in Canaan the Israelites were brought 
face to face with a widespread system of Nature-worship, 
differing in detail in various parts, but essentially the 
same. This worship postulated the existence of many 
gods. At the head of them was Baal, representing the 
spirit of reproduction, with whom was usually associated 
a female counterpart. In many parts Baal was identified 
with the sun, and then his consort was Astarte, the 
moon. The sanctuaries of these gods were usually 
** high places,” rising above the level of earth, or specially 
fertile spots enjoying subterranean springs, and usually 
marked by some specially luxuriant tree. Sometimes, 
according to a common Semitic thought, a large boulder 
was conceived of as the habitation of the deity. In 
the worship of Baal religion and immorality went hand 
in hand. 

We have to conceive of the Israelites confronted with 

* It must be remembered that there are at least two accounts of 
Balaam combined in Num. xxii.-xxiv. According to one account, 
he igs an honest man who enjoys a special intercourse with God, and 
acts up to his lights. The other account represents him as a grasping, 


avaricious man, who parleys with God to be allowed to do what God 
has definitely forbidden. 
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this kind of worship, which seemed indigenous to the 
soil. They were making a great change in their lives. 
From being a nomad people, whose sole possessions were 
their flocks, they were to become an agricultural race,* 
acquainted with the fruits of the earth. They would 
have no very distinct notion of the unity of God, and 
would be quite ready to recognize that another people 
might have another god than they, and they would see 
all the details of agriculture closely connected with Baal- 
worship. It is therefore hardly to be expected that 
they should not be influenced by it. They might have 
no wish to desert Jehovah for another god, but the 
very trend of their fortunes might suggest to them a 
compromise, a kind of syncretism, between Jehovah and 
Baal, combining some of the outstanding features of the 
worship of each. It is this spirit of compromise that is 
at the bottom of all the later idolatry of the Old Testa- 
ment. Most of the features condemned by the later 
prophets are to be traced back to the influence of 
Canaanite worship. The high places which formed 
rivals to the one sanctuary in Jerusalem were sacred 
spots before Israel entered the land ; indeed, a sanctity 
had attached to places such as Dan and Bethel from 
very early times. The “green trees” under which 
idolatry and immorality were rife were again Canaanite 
legacies. The very “groves ’’} (asherim) and pillars 

* The Nazirites, whose main distinction was abstinence from wine 
or intoxicating drinks, would seem to have been originally a “ Puri- 
tan ’’ class, who clave to the old conception of Jehovah, and by their 
manner of life entered a protest against the agricultural life, that was 
so closely connected with Baal. It may be noticed that there were 
different classes of Nazirites : some, like Samuel, were dedicated for 
life, while others took the vows for a certain number of years. 


+ “Groves” is a wrong translation of the A.V., due to a miscon- 
ception. R.V., rightly, does not attempt to translate the word 
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(macceboth) which were inseparable from idolatrous 
altars were derived from the same source. An inter- 
esting sidelight on the influence of Baal-worship is found 
in the occurrence of Hebrew names. ‘Two of Saul’s sons 
were named Eshbaal and Meribbaal (1 Chron. viii. 33, 
34; ix. 39, 40), as though there was no kind of offence 
in such compounds ; and though in 2 Samuel the names 
are altered to Ishbosheth and Mephibosheth by putting 
bosheth* (shame) for Baal, yet this is obviously a mere 
pietistic substitution. 

Of the ordinary outlook on religious matters in the 
early days of the settlement in Canaan we gain a vivid 
idea from the story of Micah and the Levite in Judg. 
xvii. and xviii. Micah’s mother is a religious woman, 
who in gratitude for the restoration of some silver which 
her son had stolen, has a graven image made to add to 
her private sanctuary, which contained already an 
ephod,t probably used as an instrument of divination, 
and Teraphim,t which seem to have represented house- 
hold gods. In the absence of any professional priest one 
of Micah’s sons is consecrated to that office. But when 
a young Levite passes that way he is easily persuaded 
by the offer of board and lodging and a suit of clothes 
and ten shekels a year to become Micah’s permanent 





“* Ashérah.”’ It was a bare pole standing beside an altar, and originally 
representing a growing tree. In some cases Ashérah appears to be the 
name of a female deity (cf. 1 Kings xviii. 19). 

* The LXX regularly makes Baal feminine, regarding it as= 
aloxuvy (shame). 

+ This kind of ephod is to be distinguished from the garment of 
the High Priest (Exod. xxviii. 6-8), and from the simpler garment 
worn by Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 18) and David (2 Sam. vi. 14). 

{ Feom 1 Sam. xix, 13 it would appear that the Teraphim were of 

human form. They are mentioned as early as Gen. xxxi. 34. _ 
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chapel priest. Micah’s satisfaction is complete, and he 
looks for a great increase of prosperity from the fact of 
having a Levite to minister in his private sanctuary. 
But the young man’s principles are not strong enough to 
resist the opportunity of bettering his fortunes by an 
act of treachery, and finally Micah has to look on while 
not only the priest but also all the furniture of his 
sanctuary is carried off. The whole story is singularly 
vivid and lifelike, and gives us a realistic picture, not 
only of the manner of life, but also of the thought of 
that age. Weare reminded once more that the Israelites, 
whom God chose to be the vehicles of His revelation, were 
in themselves not far superior to the nations who sur- 
rounded them, and that it was only by infinite patience 
that they were taught the lessons of the spiritual nature 
of God. 

A more pleasing picture is given in the history of Eli, 
With all his faults, he represents a really religious type, 
and in his constant attendance in the sacred courts of 
Shiloh he displays a true appreciation of the dignity of 
worship. Nor was the religious spirit of the age an 
unworthy one, if we may imagine that there were many 
who, like Elkanah, came up year by year to worship and to 
sacrifice. We may notice, too, the respect for the priest- 
hood that was content for many years to bear in silence, 
not only the extortion of the sons of Eli, but also the 
abominations wrought under the cloak of religion. But, 
indeed, Eli lived in a transition time, and it was his 
misfortune to have a character unequal to the demands 
put upon it. The crisis of the priesthood was a real one, 
and Eli sinks to a dishonoured grave because he is not 
strong enough to vindicate the dignity of the service of 
the Lord ; while Samuel arises as the champion of the 
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Lord, who in God’s name rouses the people from their 
peril, and is at once the blameless priest and the strenu- 
ous and successfulruler. Under him the people passed 
successfully through their crisis, and became ready for 
the new era of their history. 

Yet, before this happened, the faith of the people 
received a very rude shock. When the sacred Ark itself 
was captured by the Philistines and borne off in triumph 
from the field of battle, it must have seemed to many 
Israelites that their God was not equal to Dagon. The 
spoiling of sacred Shiloh put the finishing touch to their 
discomfiture, and it seemed in very truth that there was 
“no glory” in Israel. But, as so often happens, the 
darkest hour was but the prelude to a brighter dawn. 
The Philistines found out that the Ark of the Lord was 
too mighty for them, and when the milch kine brought 
it straight back to Israelite territory at Bethshemesh it 
had acquired a veneration such as it had never possessed 
before. The days of miracles were not over, and the 
Lord still showed forth His power among the heathen. 

The life of Saul throws many interesting sidelights on 
the condition of religious ideas in his time. In the first 
place Samuel is regarded as a seer to whom men may 
turn for guidance in any special difficulty—as, for in- 
stance, the recovery of something lost. A parenthesis 
in 1 Sam. ix. 9 informs us that the place of the later 
prophets was taken at this time by the seers. Then we 
have a picture of bands of prophets roving about the 
country, and throwing themselves into conditions of 
ecstasy. It is to be noted that such conditions com- 
mand universal respect in the East, and that insanity 
is frequently regarded as possession by the Deity. Hence 
David had recourse to feigned madness to save himself 
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at the Court of Agag (1 Sam. xxi. 13). In the case of 
Saul, his mental affliction was regarded as an evil spirit 
from the Lord troubling him. Once more we find in 
Saul’s time sacrifice regarded as thenecessary preliminary 
to battle, and the privilege of sacrifice reserved most 
exclusively to the priest.* The sacred lot is also a recogs 
nized institution, as in the days of Achan. There are 
regular sanctuaries of God, served by Orders of priests 
vested in the linen ephod of their office. Upon the altar 
stands the holy “ bread of the presence,” renewed week 
by week, and reserved strictly for the use of priests. 
The story of Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor illustrates 
the hold of magic upon the Israelite mind. In his earlier 
days of faith the King had made a determined attempt 
to root out such practices from the land, but it is prob- 
able that wizards and necromancers always existed in 
various places, hidden away, but pursuing their trade 
with comparative immunity. At any rate, Saul’s 
servants have no difficulty in finding a woman with a 
familiar spirit at Endor. The danger of her occupation 
is reflected by the fact that she receives her visitors by 
night and exacts from them an oath of secrecy. In the 
events which follow it is to be noticed that Saul himself 
does not notice Samuel ; the woman is the medium who 
describes his appearance to the King. But Samuel’s 
message is audible to Saul, and the announcement of 
doom throws the King into an agony of apprehension. 
The whole scene is very instructive as illustrating the 
necromancy + of the Old Testament. The medium is an 

* The LXX rendering of the obscure passage, 1 Sam. xiv. 41, 
suggests that the lot was obtained by means of the Urim and 


Thummim. 
+ The witch is described as “ possessor of a familiar spirit,’ an 
expression which LXX renders as éyyaorpluvOos (“ ventriloquist ’’). 
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old woman who claims to see spirits arising and to ex- 
plain their appearance. The message put into the 
mouths of these spirits is apparently produced by a 
species of ventriloquism. 'The doom which is announced 
to Saul is probably not more than the existing circum- 
stances seem to warrant. His army is disheartened, the 
King himself oppressed with a presage of disaster, and 
the Philistines confident. But it is to be noticed that 
the woman herself is either alarmed at the message she 
has given or stricken with pity for the unfortunate King, 
for she cares for him to the best of her ability, and sends 
him away refreshed. 





Another term, with slightly different meaning, may be more aptly 
translated “ wizard.’’ From Isa. viii. 19 ff. we infer that, under the 
stress of Assyrian invasion, necromancy became exceedingly popular. 
In Deut. xviii. 9-12 the practice is sternly forbidden. The scene at 
Endor is closely parallel to many modern spiritualistic séances. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ISRAEL UNDER THE KINGS 


Ir the beginnings of the monarchy were disastrous, 
under David the Hebrew State first became a real 
power.* His life is one of the romances of history, 
and vividly illustrates the conditions of his time. The 
shepherd life in the wilderness, where he first learned 
courage and resourcefulness ; the deed of daring which 
brought him into sudden prominence ;} the Court life, 
with its intrigues and dangers; the years of painful 
exile and perilous escapes ; the gradual collecting of an 
armed force of desperate or discontented men ; the op- 
portunity arising from the death of the King and his 
heir, and the disaster to the people; the gradual and 
tactful reconciliation of the whole nation to his rule ; 
the successful wars and good government which in time 
made the Hebrew nation the most powerful in the land ; 
the desperate peril from the revolt of his own son, and 
the dramatic catastrophe which ended it—all these and 
many other incidents stand out as living features which 
give a reality and vividness to an age of real progress. 
The character of the King himself is a very complex one. 

* His influence on the Hebrew nation may be compared with that 
of Porfirio Diaz on modern Mexico. 

+ There appear to be two accounts of David’s emergence into public 
notice. One is connected with the slaying of Goliath, another with 


his general abilities, especially as connected with the gift of music. 
95 
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On the one hand he displays at times ferocious cruelty,* 
a disregard for human life, and a sensuality which is so 
often connected with Oriental monarchs ; and on the 
other hand we find in him true chivairy, splendid affec- 
tion and constancy, generosity, real penitence, and a 
genuinely religious spirit. His failings were the failings 
of his race and time, his good qualities typified all that 
was best in the Hebrew character, and it was not with- 
out reason that, when other Messianic ideas began to 
occupy a prominent position in the national hopes, it 
was connected specially with the memory of the greatest 
of the Kings. 

There are two outstanding features, political and 
religious, in the permanent results of David’s work. 
One was the capture of the ancient stronghold of Jeru- 
salem from the Jebusites, and its elevation to be the 
capital of the kingdom. Both its position and its his- 
torical importance marked it out as specially suited for 
this, and as the centre of the Jewish nation it gave it a 
unity and cohesion that had been lacking before. And 
the second was the setting up of the Ark of the Lord in 
the capital city, and the preparations for building it a 
suitable home. This centralization of worship was 
destined to play a great part later on in the moulding of 
Jewish religious thought. _ 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the 
reign of David. It was not so much his success as a 
warrior, or his political insight, or his charm of character, 
that marked him out as the Hebrew ideal of a King. 

* The charge of David to Solomon, in which he bids him punish 
Joab and Shimei, forms a melancholy conclusion to the great King’s 
life. But the whole passage bears marks of belonging to a much 


later age. See G. A. Smith’s “ Modern Criticism and the Preaching 
of the Old Testament,” pp. 80 ff. 
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But in him we find a religious consciousness that was 
far in advance of his times. He was not, indeed, a perfect 
man, and in his days of exile and persecution he had 
been driven to deceit and violence such as was charac- 
teristic of a captain of outlaws. But all the while the 
seeds of a true consciousness of God and of sin were 
maturing in him, and his life more than once displayed 
the wonderful and instructive spectacle of a King 
smitten with a real sense of penitence. We may not, 
perhaps, too confidently appeal to the Psalms to illus- 
trate this, for extreme critics have denied any to be his 
work. But there seems to be no convincing reason to 
debar us from ascribing the fifty-first Psalm to him, and 
that alone would stamp him as a man with a true con- 
sciousness of the meaning of sin. 

In Solomon we come at once upon a different kind of 
man, and we are reminded how speedily prosperity 
induces godlessness and results in disaster. A halo of 
splendour rests over the earlier part of his reign. The 
young King, choosing from the gifts of God wisdom rather 
than riches or power, and ruling a contented people with 
righteousness and equity, is indeed a picture of idyllic 
welfare to the Eastern mind, and the erection of the 
splendid Temple seemed to be an earnest of God’s good 
pleasure and abiding presence. The building itself was 
a standing witness also of Solomon’s diplomatic skill, for 
the general arrangement of it recalled some of the great 
temples of Egypt, and testified to the King’s brilliant 
marriage to an Egyptian Princess; and many of the 
details of the skilled work reminded men that Hiram, 
King of the great merchant city of Tyre, was a close 
friend of Solomon, and had lent him some of his own 


unequalled workmen. And once more the Israelites grew 
7 
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rich as middlemen in the trade between Egypt and the 
East, and the periodical return of the navy which Solomon 
had built at Ezion-Geber on the Gulf of Akaba gave pro- 
mise of an ever-widening field of commerce and wealth. 
But in spite of all the glamour of this brilliant time 
there were probably never lacking farseeing men who 
deplored the radical change that had come over the 
spirit of the nation. In David’s time men were content 
to suffer hardships, to fight their way to peace and com- 
fort, and to remember that they were always in God’s 
hands. Solomon aspired to the magnificence of a great 
Oriental Court. His matrimonial projects entailed the 
toleration and encouragement of various forms of 
idolatry,* to which even the King himself fell at last a 
victim, and the vast expenses of the maintenance of his 
household necessitated a ruinous system of taxation. 
Once more, borrowing an idea from his Egyptian father- 
in-law, he began to look upon his people, not as his sub- 
jects, but as his slaves, and to apply to them the hated 
system of forced labour, which was for ever connected in 
the Israelite mind with the Egyptian bondage. And 
finally the concentration of all the wealth and influence 
of the country in Jerusalem must have aroused intense 
jealousy in many of the provincial towns. Hence there 
was never lacking an undercurrent of bitter resentment, 
and the disruption that took place after Solomon’s death 
was due, not so much to a sudden revulsion of feeling 
at Rehoboam’s foolish words, as to a long-cherished dis- 
gust at the whole trend of policy in the kingdom. 
Especially it was a revolt against the supremacy of 
Jerusalem as the political and religious centre of the 


* This is denied in H. D. B., Art. ‘ Solomon,” but the testimony 
of 1 Kings xi. 4, 5 is not to be lightly set aside. 
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kingdom, and the action of Jeroboam in setting up 
golden calves at the ancient sanctuaries of Dan and 
Bethel,* although denounced in unsparing terms by the 
compiler of the history, was a logical outcome of this 
revolt ; for if Jerusalem was still the religious capital, 
the northern kingdom could hardly hope to maintain 
political independence. But the disruption of Israel is 
rightly regarded by the historian of Israel as a national 
catastrophe. It rendered Judah an insignificant king- 
dom from a military and economic point of view, and 
it left Israel weakened and disunited at a time when it 
needed all the union and strength which it could have. 

Of the histories of the two kingdoms no detailed 
account can be given here ; all that can be attempted 
is to pick out some outstanding events. It is obvious 
that the compiler of the Books of Kings employs a stereo- 
typed form for his history. In the case of each King 
he gives the age of accession, the length of reign, the 
year of the reign of the corresponding King of the other 
country, and a general verdict on the reign. It will 
also be noticed that in the case of the Kings of Israel 
this verdict is uniformly unfavourable ; in no case is 
the formula omitted, “‘ He did evil in the sight of the 
Lord.’ At first sight this would seem to point to a 
steady, continuous decline in Israel, but a closer in- 
vestigation shows that this idea requires modification. 

* It is uncertain how tar Jeroboam’s act was consciously idola- 
trous. The calves would probably be in his eyes symbols rather 
than representations of the Deity. But to the compiler of the Books 
of Kings this act violated two fundamental tenets of the Jewish 
faith—it broke the second commandment, and it went entirely 
against the Deuteronomic conception that sacrifices could only be 
properly offered at Jerusalem. 


+ In the case of the Kings of Judah the name of the Queen-Mother 
is also given. 
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Although none of the northern Kings evoke any praise 
from the historians, yet there were among them some 
energetic and capable rulers. One of these was Omri, 
who showed great political sagacity in fixing the northern 
capital at Samaria rather than at Tirzah. The site was 
a naturally strong one, as is proved by its three years’ 
siege by the Assyrians, and it formed a real centre for 
the kingdom. Omri was also a great fighter, and 
though he does not appear to have been uniformly 
successful, yet the story of his prowess was so wide- 
spread that years after Ramman Nirari, the Assyrian 
King, speaks of Israel as “the land of Khumri,” and the 
famous Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser II. mentions Jehu 
as “the son of Khumri.’’* 

Ahab also was in some respects an able King. We 
have, in fact, two different pictures of him: in one he is 
a weak, petulant man, entirely led by his strong-minded 
wife ; in the other he is a doughty warrior, who finally 
dies a hero’s death in battle against the Syrians. And, 
finally, the reign of Jeroboam II. was a period of great 
prosperity for the country, when riches increased, and 
fine houses were built, and luxury abounded. 

But, taken as a whole, the northern kingdom suffered 
from several very serious drawbacks. In the first place, 
it had no settled dynasty, and consequently the mon- 
archy lost the sacrosanct character which it had enjoyed 
in the days of David. When any successful adventurer 
might overthrow the King and reign in his stead, it was 
idle to think of the inviolable prestige of the Lord’s 
Anointed. And then, again, the geographical position 
of Israel inevitably involved it in the whirlpool of inter- 
national politics. Lying as it did on the highway be- 


* There was, of course, no relationship between them. 
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tween Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean or Egypt, 
it could not help coming in contact with the great 
powers. Asa matter of fact, it was seldom entirely free 
from war. In the earlier days, indeed, it gained great 
successes against the sister kingdom of Judah, and 
probably in the time of Ahab, and, again, under Jehoash, 
it held it in vassalage ; but the drain of men involved in 
constant fighting necessarily weakened the kingdom. 
Later on it was Syria which became a far more for- 
midable foe, and effectually barred the way to the pro- 
gress of Israel, till it was weakened by the threat of an 
Assyrian invasion. Then Joash was enabled to win some 
important victories, and in the days of his successor, 
Jeroboam II., the Syrian power was no longer to be 
feared.* It was not till the time of Pekah that Israel 
came into immediate contact with Assyria, though we 
learn from the inscriptions that Ahab was involved in 
the great Battle of Karkar in 854 B.c., in which the 
Assyrians defeated the army of Egypt and its allies ; 
and the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser IT. mentions Jehu 
as paying tribute in 842 B.c. 

Our knowledge of the social and religious conditions 
of the northern kingdom is derived from three sources— 
the Books of Kings, the Books of Chronicles, and certain 
of the prophets. In using these sources we have to 
remember that the first two are not in themselves con- 
temporary records. The Books of Kings, indeed, rest 
ultimately upon certain records which were carefully 
preserved, and were kept up to date by a responsible 
official called the Recorder, as in the Assyrian Court ; 
and they appear to be drawn also in part from the 
archives of the Temple. But the book, as we have it, 


* Damascus fell before the Assyrians about 797 B.o. 
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shows plainly the impress of the compiler,* who lived 
either immediately before the capture of Jerusalem in 
587 B.c., or more probably during the Exile, about 
560 B.c., and who is plainly influenced by the spirit of 
the religious reformation under Josiah. We have, 
therefore, to be careful not to regard his reading of his- 
tory as representing contemporary history. The Books 
of Chronicles, as we have them, are undoubtedly of con- 
siderably later date ; indeed, the whole atmosphere of 
the books shows that the sources are treated from a 
theological rather than from an historical point of view. 
The writer (or writers) has a fixed purpose in view : his 
aim is to magnify the history of Judah at the expense of 
Israel; to exhibit the theological significance of the 
events he records, and to read history from the legalistic 
standpoint which is so prominent in later Judaism, 
and with which the Pentateuchal source known as ‘“‘ P” 
is connected. It follows that he appears in many cases 
to misrepresent the trend of events : he has an Oriental 
vagueness about numbers, and his selection of materials 
obscures in many cases the course of the history. But 
the Books of Chronicles are a very valuable supplement 
to the narrative of Kings, not only as affording a good 
instance of the Hebrew conception of the science of 
history, but also as adding many illuminating touches. 

* Very possibly the book was edited more than once before it 
assumed the form in which we have it. It is to be noticed that the 
division between the two books is a purely arbitrary one, and is net 
original, 

+ It will be seen that the historicity of Chronicles is here regarded 
as distinctly inferior to that of Kings. But there are some points 
in which it seems to preserve a truer narrative. Compare an interest- 
ing discussion as to whether the capture, repentance, and restora- 


tion of Manasseh, King of Judah, is historical, in Driver’s “ Authority 
and Archeology,” pp. 215 jf. 
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The writings of the prophets are of primary value, but 
they only begin shortly before the end of the Northern 
Kingdom, and Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah alone come 
into consideration. 

A general survey of the times suggests, among other 
considerations, that the influence of the prophets was 
of great importance in the sphere both of religion 
and politics. A prophet had had an important share 
in the actual revolt under Jeroboam, and another pro- 
phet had prevented immediate civil war. Micaiah,* as 
a man of God, is consulted about the prospects of a 
campaign, and a band of prophets are kept at Court 
who will complaisantly prophesy smooth things at the 
royal bidding. Once again, it was the act of a prophet 
that raised up Jehu to stamp out the family of Ahab, 
and with it the worship of Baal. 

The work of the great prophets Elijah and Elisha 
demands a somewhat fuller notice, and that of the first- 
named is undoubtedly of the most importance. Every- 
thing points to the fact that a real religious crisis arose 
in the time of Ahab. Before that time it is probable 
that the religion of Israel, on the whole, inclined to the 
exclusive worship of Jehovah, although we may imagine 
that the rites of Baal-worship were sometimes practised, 
especially in the country districts, and in connection 
with the country festivals. But Baal was little more 
than a local deity, worshipped under different forms in 
different places, and it is not probable that he was re- 
garded by Israel as in any way the equal of their national 

* Micaiah’s vision, as related in 1 Kings xxii. 19 ff, sheds an 
interesting sidelight on the religious conceptions of the age. It 
shows that a false prophet was regarded, not as one who wilfully 
and consciously perverted his message, but as one who was open to a 
spirit of error. 
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God. We are not to regard the early Israelites as 
strong monotheists : that was the distinctive lesson of 
a later age. Even Solomon had paid worship to the 
gods of his foreign wives without definitely forsaking 
Jehovah ; and in the same way elements in the worship 
of Jehovah and Baal would tend to become mixed. 
Under Ahab this comfortable syncretism experienced a 
sharp crisis, and the motive force came primarily from 
the side of Baal-worship. The determined and impetuous 
Queen Jezebel conceived the idea of unifying the worship 
of Baal, and making it supreme in Israel. In all prob- 
ability, the god whom she worshipped was the sun, 
regarded as the vivifying force of Nature. Through her 
efforts this worship was firmly established in the land, 
and a regular hierarchy was maintained at the Queen’s 
expense. Nor does there seem to have been any serious 
opposition : to the bulk of men the change would not 
appear to be a very violent one, and although there were 
some who refused to make this change, yet they were not 
numerous enough to organize any effective resistance. 
Even Obadiah, for all his zeal, did not carry his protest 
far enough to resign his post at Court. So it was at a 
time when Baal-worship seemed to be in undisputed 
possession of the land that Elijah came forth as the 
champion of the Lord. And the scene on Mount Carmel, 
when Baal, as represented by the glaring midday sun, 
was unable to consume the sacrificed bullock, whereas 
fire came down from heaven at Elijah’s prayer and left 
nothing that was on or about the altar, deserves to be 
reckoned as one of the classic scenes of religious history, 
together with the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, the 
return of the Ark from its captivity in the land of the 
Philistines, and the restoration of Judah from the Exile 
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in Babylon. The only wonder is that the victory was 
not more complete, and it is a testimony to the extra- 
ordinary personal force exercised by Jezebel that it 
needed another revolution under Jehu to exterminate 
Baal-worship from the land. 

Compared with his predecessor and master, Elisha is 
a personality of inferior force and distinctiveness. His 
interest lies mainly in the picture of a man of God who 
is the confidential friend and adviser of Kings and people 
alike ; his life is spent largely among the great ones of 
the land, but, like Samuel of old, he seems to have had 
regular circuits, and to have come into close contact 
with all classes. His own life appears to have been 
frugal and strict: he was no time-server, but could 
rebuke Kings with plain-speaking sharpness ; and alto- 
gether he is the stepping-stone between the old idea of 
a prophet and a man like Isaiah, and is a worthy proto- 
type of some of those excellent medieval Bishops who 
preserved dignity and reverence in the midst of a life 
lived in close contact with the problems of worldly 
affairs. 

Neither Elijah nor Elisha seem to have committed 
any of their teaching to writing. They were content to 
serve their own day and put right the things they saw 
around them. It was only the eighth-century prophets 
who pursued another plan. Despairing, perhaps, of 
influencing effectively their own age, they conceived the 
idea of writing down their message that other genera- 
tions might read and mark. By this time prophecy has 
assumed another garb: it is not the medium of God’s 
communication with a particular generation at a par- 
ticular crisis, but its lessons are for all ages, part of God’s 
self-revelation to mankind. The first of these prophets 
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was Hosea, and he is, strictly speaking, the one repre- 
sentative of this order in the Northern Kingdom. 

The age of Hosea falls partly in the long reign of Jero- 
boam II., when prosperity seemed to have settled upon 
the land, and partly during the period of anarchy which 
succeeded, and which led in the course of less than twenty 
years to the capture of Samaria and the captivity of the 
Northern Kingdom. The picture he gives is therefore 
a contemporary account of life and morals during almost 
the closing scenes of the kingdom, and certainly it is a 
picture of unexampled horror. He seems to have been 
a man of a naturally gloomy character, and his terrible 
domestic experience, as revealed in the first three 
chapters of his book, was calculated to direct his mind 
to the shady side of life. But, even allowing for this, 
we find portrayed in his writings a condition of national 
depravity that has, perhaps, never been equalled. 
Idolatry, dishonestry, drunkenness, and immorality are 
rampant in the land; King and nobles are brutal and 
sottish ; priests and prophets not oniy neglect their 


| special duties, but are active in works of wickedness and 
’ violence ; and universal confusion reigns without a rival. 


It is easy to see how a kingdom such as this could not 
stand for long. But Hosea does not merely denounce 
and condemn prevailing vices ; through all the dismal 
present he sees lessons of permanent value. He has 
something to say about the essence of true worship as 
consisting, not in sacrifices, but in the exercise of mercy» 
and he is the first Old Testament writer to dwell upon 
the lesson of the love of God. Nor is he without a mes- 
sage of hope. Beyond the horrible present and the just 
punishment that is due to it, he sees in the dim future 
a more happy time, when Ephraim shall have come to 
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his senses, and shall put away his idols and be restored 
to his own land. So Hosea, who is probably the first 
of the author prophets, contains in himself the main 
features of Old Testament prophecy ; and obscure and 
allusive as much of his language is, he is worthy of a high 
place among a band of men who included Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. 

Amos was strictly a Judean prophet, but, as his 
writings refer primarily to the Northern Kingdom, he 
may conveniently be considered here. The picture he 
gives substantiates to a large extent and_completes that 
of Hosea. We see something of life under Jeroboam II. 
—the mad craze for building up large estates at the 
expense of the poorer classes ; the magnificent houses 
and ostentatious display of luxury ; the pitiless oppres- 
sion of the poor ; the grandeur of an outward display of 
religion which covered an entire absence of any true 
religious feeling; and the gross immorality that was 
openly practised almost under the shadow of religion. 
All this is expressed in language of the greatest terse- 
ness and vigour, and with a directness and force that 
wins attention at once. Special interest attaches to 
the history of Amos and to the light it throws on Old 
Testament prophecy. He was a shepherd or labourer, 
whose work lay in the open heights to the west of the 
Dead Sea, and there he had heard the call of God and 
had been sent forth, like Moses, all unwilling, to deliver 
his message. It wasa Divine compulsion that led him on 
and forced the words of doom from his mouth. When 
he is driven away from Bethel by the royal priest with 
a taunting message to go and prophesy elsewhere, he 
declares in burning words the irresistible nature of his 
call. Like Hosea, he has a special message of lasting 
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significance. As one who has moved from place to place, 
he has gained a new conception of the universality and 
omnipotence of Jehovah. He far outruns the ordinary 
idea that Jehovah is God of Israel : he sees in Him the 
Sovereign of all the world, and in the light of that dis- 
covery he reads history afresh. Jehovah’s hand has 
guided the movements of the nations from the beginning, 
and His power holds them still. From this it is but a 
short step to Isaiah’s conception of the intrinsic worth- 
lessness of heathen gods. 

Of Isaiah it is not necessary to speak now. His life- 
work is intimately bound up with the history of the 
Southern Kingdom. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH 


Jupan started on its career as a separate kingdom 
with certain well-marked advantages. It possessed a 
unity which the Northern Kingdom lacked—a unity 
derived partly from the homogeneity of its people,* 
and partly from the settled dynasty which struck its 
roots deeply in Judah, and commanded general respect. 
Its geographical position shielded it from contact with 
the great powers. Sheshonk of Egypt did indeed invade 
the land and capture Jerusalem in Rehoboam’s time, 
but after that for a long time Egypt was not in a position 
to undertake foreign conquests. The civil war, which 
last for several generations between Israel and Judah, 
was undoubtedly, on the whole, unfavourable to the 
latter kingdom, which seems to have been reduced for 
a time to a state of semi-vassalage. But from the 
formidable power of Syria, and later on of Assyria, Israel 

* There is some slight discrepancy as regards the composition of 
the Southern Kingdom. In popular language Benjamin was reckoned 
with Judah, but we read explicitly in 1 Kings xii. 20: ‘‘ There was 
none that followed the house of David, but the tribe of Judah only.” 
Certainly Benjamin always reckoned itself with the house of Joseph 
(2 Sam. xix. 16, 20). The territory of Benjamin came very close to 
Jerusalem, and it is probable that some part of it fell within the 


limits of the Southern Kingdom. The actual frontier was vague, 
and gave rise to much trouble. See Kent’s “ History of the Hebrew 


People,”’ vol. ii., p. 26. 
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protected Judah by its very position, and lying away 
from the main routes of commerce and war, the latter 
kingdom was able to develop its resources with compara- 
tively little external trouble. Of the lesser people of 
Palestine, Edom was tributary to Judah until the reign 
of Jehoram, and this fact gave Judah an access to the 
sea at the port of Elath on the Gulf of Akaba, Add to 
this that several of the Judean Kings were good and able 
rulers, and it is easy to see that life on the whole went 
more smoothly in the Southern Kingdom than in the 
north. But the territory of Judah was small and 
generally barren, quite incapable of supporting a large 
population, and its natural resources would never have 
allowed it to become a politically important power. 

As a matter of fact, very little is recorded of the 
earlier history of Judah. The reign of Asa was long 
and generally prosperous, but he experienced an Israelite 
invasion, and only purchased relief by calling in the 
aid of Syria. His successor, Jehoshaphat, organized his 
army, and built fortresses and store cities at strategic 
points, and also forced some of the desert tribes to pay 
him tribute. His ambition aimed at creating a merchant 
fleet at Ezion-Geber, but his ships were wrecked, and he 
was forced to abandon this project. He was involved 
in the wars of Ahab against Syria, and was weakened by 
his reverses. Under Jehoram the alliance between the 
two sister kingdoms was cemented by the King’s mar- 
riage with Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, who inherited 
much of her mother’s forceful character. Ahaziah, 
who succeeded Jehoram, fell a victim to the reforming 
fury of Jehu, and for six years the Queen-Mother held 
the kingdom under her sway, and polluted it with foul 
rites. Under Joash a happier era set in. As long as 
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he was influenced by Jehoiada the priest he ruled wisely 
and well, and in particular restored the Temple, which 
had fallen into disuse and disrepair. But the end of his 
reign was darkened by the invasion of Hazael, King of 
Syria, who was only bought off by the surrender of 
vast treasures. It was the first time that Judah had 
come into hostile contact with Syria, and it was a warning 
of what might be expected when Israel was weakened. 
Joash was murdered by some of his servants, and when 
his son Amaziah came to the throne it was regarded as 
a mark of advanced religious feeling that he punished 
only the murderers and not their families. Amaziah 
won great successes against Edom, which had revolted 
from Jehoram ; but when his heart was uplifted by his 
victories, and he sent a challenge to Joash, King of 
Israel, the result was a humiliating defeat and the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem. The episode aroused considerable 
discontent in the kingdom, and led finally to the murder 
of Amaziah. But once more the King’s assassination 
did not, as in Israel, involve a change of dynasty, and. 
his son Azariah (or Uzziah) succeeded him peacefully on 
the throne. 

Azariah’s long reign of forty-five years was marked by 
great progress and prosperity. The boundaries of the 
kingdom were extended both in the south and in the 
south-west. The port of Elath was rebuilt, and Judean 
ships once more sailed to distant lands. Agriculture 
was encouraged, buildings and fortifications were 
erected, and the army was reorganized. But his last 
years were clouded by two calamities ; he himself was 
smitten with leprosy, and had to live in a separate house, 
and finally to appoint his son Jotham as co-regent: and 
on the horizon there appeared the desperate peril of 
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the Assyrian advance. Jotham reigned independently 
only two or three years,* and with the accession of Ahaz 
we come to the age of Isaiah and the great crisis of 
Israel and Jadah. 

The main historical facts may be briefly sketched as 
follows. The imminent danger of an Assyrian invasion 
drove Pekah, King of Israel, and Rezin, King of Syria, 
to the attempt to organize a defensive coalition among 
the states of Palestine. Judah was apparently invited 
to join, and on its refusal the Kings of Israel and Syria 
proceeded to forcible measures in order to avoid having 
a hostile power behind them. The Judean army was 
not in a position to meet them, and the Syrians especially 
caused great damage by making a circuit and seizing 
Elath. A siege of Jerusalem appeared to be imminent, 
and Ahaz was examining the water-supply of the capital 
when Isaiah met him, and bade him not fear the threat- 
ened danger, for the plans of his enemies were displeasing 
to God, and would surely fail. He offered a sign to Ahaz 
that his words would surely come true, and when this 
was refused he himself gave a sign in the memorable 
words of prediction that a young woman should bear a 
son, but that before he grew to years of discretion in a 
state of poverty and unsettlement, both the hostile 
Kings should be no more. The prophet’s words pro- 
duced no effect on the stubborn and faithless Ahaz, who 
could not trust in God, but sent off post-haste to Tiglath- 
Pileser, King of Assyria, with a message of submission, 
imploring his aid. 


* In 2 Kings xv. 33 Jotham is said to have reigned sixteen years. 
The chronology does not allow of so lengthy a reign, and it is prob- 


able that the sixteen years include the period in which he was co- 
regent with his father. 
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At the same time, the Temple and city were despoiled 
for presents to send to the Assyrian King. The state of 
panic in the city is reflected by the eagerness with which 
the people forsook Jehovah and resorted to those that 
had familiar spirits and “wizards that chirp and 
mutter,” and Isaiah, in disgust, addressed himself 
more and more to the inner band of disciples whom he 
had gathered around him. The policy of Ahaz, indeed, 
seemed at the time to be crowned with success. The 
Assyrian armies fell upon the land of Palestine with 
resistless force, and Israel and Syria went under. At 
the captured Damascus the Assyrian King held a levée 
of all his vassal princes, and among those who came to 
do homage to him was Ahaz, who had the opportunity 
of carrying back a pattern of an altar which he found 
there, which served as a model for a new altar for the 
Temple, on which he commanded the burnt-offerings to 
be made. For the rest of his reign he was careful to be 
submissive to his new masters. 

Probably in the year 727 B.c.* Ahaz died, and Heze- 
kiah came to the throne; five years later the whole 
Jewish world was deeply moved at the capture of 
Samaria and the captivity of the northern tribes. The 
lesson was not soon forgotten, and for eleven more years 
Hezekiah was content to pay tribute to Assyria and to 
keep clear of foreign complications. In consequence, 
Judah enjoyed prosperity once more, and various 
useful works were executed in Jerusalem.j But in 

* There appears to be a double system of chronology for the 


accession of Hezekiah, and one tradition would put it at 714 B.o. 
Budde (“ Religion des Volkes Israel bis zur Verbannung,” pp. 143 7) 


gives good reasons for preferring the earlier date. 
+ Among them probably the aqueduct which was discovered in 


1880, with the famous Siloam Inscription. 
8 
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711 B.c.* a revolt was organized by many of the tribes of 
Palestine under the leadership of Ashdod. Sargon’s 
promptness baffled all their hopes: he swooped. down 
upon Ashdod and captured it, and the confederation 
collapsed, Judah and other States bringing tribute and 
presents. 

The death of Sargon in 705 caused wild jubilation, 
which is reflected in Isa. xiv. Soon after { Merodach 
Baladan, who had been driven from Babylon a few years 
before, sent ambassadors to Judah, ostensibly to con- 
gratulate Hezekiah on his recovery from a severe illness, 
but really, as it seems, to throw out feelers for a com- 
bined revolt against Assyria. Isaiah came forward once 
more to dissuade the people with all his power from 
taking the fatal step. But the feeling of hope ran too 
high : a widespread conspiracy was hatched which drew 
together Sidon in the north, and Judah and Ekron. 
Padi, the King of the latter town, remained faithful to 
Assyria, but he was sent in chains to Jerusalem, and an 
urgent message for help was sent to Tirhakah, King of 
Egypt. Sennacherib, who had succeeded Sargon, was 
at first too much occupied in the East to have time to pay 
attention to the condition of affairs in Palestine ; but in 
702 B.c. he was able to devote all his energies to crushing 
the revolt. He gives usa long and circumstantial account 
of his campaign.{ Sidon first fell before his impetuous 
assault, and then, marching down the coast, he defeated 


* Full information of this revolt is supplied by a long inscription 
of Sargon, which is given, with a translation, in Winckler’s “ Keilin- 
schriftliches Textbuch zum Alten Testament,” pp. 38 ff. 

+ The embassy of Merodach Baladan is placed in Isa. xxxix. after 
the invasion of Sennacherib, but this can hardly have been the order 
of events. 

{ Cf. Winckler, op. cit., pp. 43 7}. 
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the allies in detail. Ashkelon was captured and Ekron 
besieged : an Egyptian army advancing to its relief was 
thrown back, and the city was captured. Padi was 
recovered from Jerusalem, and set once more upon the 
throne. Judah was terribly punished : forty-six walled 
cities and numberless other towns were captured, and 
200,150 people were carried captive to Assyria. Heze- 
kiah himself was shut up in Jerusalem like a bird in a 
cage, and the cities captured from him were divided 
between Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza; moreover, the 
burden of a heavier tribute was laid on him. It will be 
seen that this description gives a different impression 
to the narrative of Kings, but there is no reason to doubt 
its substantial accuracy. There is no mention of the 
disaster to the Assyrian arms, but it is to be noticed 
that Sennacherib never claims to have captured Jeru- 
salem. What exactly caused him to return so hastily 
is not clear ; for the story of Herodotus, that a plague of 
field-mice ate through the strings of the Assyrian bows, 
is a picturesque and eminently Herodotean fable. It 
may possibly have been some sudden and severe plague 
that played havoc with the army. At all events, Jeru- 
salem was saved, though with much suffering, and the un- 
expected deliverance bore out triumphantly the confident 
message of Isaiah, and produced a profound impression 
on the minds of the people. It would seem that the 
reformation mentioned in 2 Kings xviii. 4 was one of 
the results of this crisis. 

Some further account must be given of the work of 
Isaiah, but it will be convenient to mention first of all 
the prophecy of his contemporary, Micah. The date of 
his prophecy is fixed by the title in the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah ; but if the last two chapters are 
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genuine it may possibly have extended into the reign 
of Manasseh. Part of it is certainly anterior to 722 B.c., 
for Samaria is mentioned as still standing, though 
doomed to fall; and, on the whole, the picture that it 
gives is that of a people untouched by religious reform. 
We are reminded of Amos by the denunciations of 
selfishness, greed, land-grabbing, and drunkenness. 
Micah’s main interest lies in these points : in his con- 
fident denunciation that Zion should be ploughed as a 
field, and in his Messianic outlook. Both demand some 
consideration. Micah’s threat about Zion is quoted by 
Jeremiah a century later when he is threatened with 
death for daring to foretell the capture of Jerusalem. 
Tt had never been fulfilled, but it is evident that Micah 
was not regarded therefore as a false prophet. The 
repentance of the people later in the reign of Hezekiah 
was held to have averted the doom. Another main 
interest of the book lies in the Messianic prophecy of 
chapter v. 2 ff., which depict the ruler to come forth from 
Bethlehem Ephratah, who shall feed his flock in the 
strength of the Lord, and shall be great unto the end of 
the earth. It is an eloquent testimony of how the stress 
of foreign invasion was quickeningin the minds of the reli- 
gious men of the nation the longing for a God-sent King. 
Finally the splendid passage in the sixth chapter, which 
speaks of the essence of true religion as consisting, not 
in sacrifices, but in justice, mercy, and humility, shows 
how far the spiritual conception of man’s duty towards 
God had spread. 

Of Isaiah’s work and influence it is difficult to speak 
within the limits of a small compass, so completely does he 
dominate the scene at one af the most important crises 
in the history of the Jews, and so striking is the mark 
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which he left on the religious development of the nation. 
He is one of the few prophets who were helped by their 
birth and rank : others were in the confidence of Kings, 
but none moved so easily in lofty circles. But beyond 
that he is a striking example of the giants of force and 
intellect which the world seems to produce at rare 
intervals. He was, besides, a deeply religious man, one 
of those who are quite certain of a definite call from 
God, and who are quite fearless in their efforts to live 
up to such a call. In him the sphere of religion and 
politics moved, not in parallel lines, but in complete 
harmony : he was so conscious of the power of God and 
His hand as guiding the destinies of the nation that he 
was unmoved by the apparent imminence of national 
danger, and could keep his eyes steadily fixed on God’s 
purpose as far as he could read it. The result of this 
was various: at times he seemed discredited by the 
immediate course of events, and at other times his con- 
fidence was triumphantly vindicated. But throughout 
all his writings, in spite of the jubilant outbursts of 
unwavering faith, there is an undertone in a minor key. 
The first note was struck at the time of his call, when 
the destined result of his preaching was declared to be 
to make the heart of the people fat and their ears heavy, 
and to shut their eyes. It was a prospect that might 
well have damped a preacher ; and though Isaiah did 
not shrink from it, yet he would have been more than 
human if disappointment and opposition had not left 
some mark on him. His words are sometimes very 
bitter, as when he retorts* on the drunken men who 
complain of the monotony of his denunciations, with 

* Isa, xxviii. 9 ff. The exact force of the stammering words can 
only be appreciated in the Hebrew. 
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words of threatening that mock in a terrible way their 
unsteady lips. Isaiah’s own language is terse and 
forceful to a remarkable degree, and he employs various 
artistic devices,* such as plays on words, to add point to 
his message. The rhythm of some of his periods seems 
to bring out all the hidden powers of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and is perhaps unequalled in literature. 

Isaiah is another striking instance of that tendency 
of Jewish thought in times of special danger and distress 
to look forward into the future, and to picture an ideal 
leader and an ideal reign. The Messianic passages of 
this book are never likely to be forgotten ; some, like 
that in vii. 14 ff., are enshrined for ever in the human 
mind. We do not, indeed, now look to it for a proof 
of the Virgin Birth of Christ, for it is firmly established 
that the crucial word in it does not necessarily mean a 
virgin. Nor, on the other hand, are we justified in 
seeking a merely temporal meaning for the passage, as 
if it referred to an event that should immediately happen. 
It is probable that the mind of the writer outstrips the 
limits of time, and draws no clear distinction between 
the immediate and distant future. It is not always 
possible to disentangle the flight of thought in a human 
mind, and this appears to be just one of those instances 
in which a touch of inspiration has transformed a pass- 
ing conception.t Another similar passage is that in 
ix. 6, 7, in which the fourfold title of the Messiah corre- 

* Compare also the very effective refrain recurring in v. 24; 
ix. 12,17,21; and x. 4. 

+ It may be mentioned that an attempt has been made, partly 
on linguistic grounds, to bring down the date of this passage to 
Maccabean times, but it has not won general acceptance. Duhm 


in his commentary ad loc., would refer it to the invasion of Senna- 
cherib. 
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sponds to a large extent with the description of the mani- 
fold parts of the Spirit of God in xi. Such passages, 
occurring from time to time in the course of the book, 
show very clearly how the figure of the Messiah stood 
ever in the dim distance of the religious consciousness of 
the nation, and was now and again lit up by a flash of 
prophetic foresight. In this fact lies what is probably 
one of the main contributions of the Jews to the pro- 
gress of religious thought. Nor must we fail to mark 
that the agency which illuminated this figure was almost 
invariably national anxiety and distress. So one of the 
main features of the Messianic age was to be peace after 
struggle, extending not only to man, but to all created 
things. Hence the ideal picture in Isa. xi. 6-8* expresses 
in all probability the longing for peace at a time of 
turmoil and unsettlement.t 

Isaiah’s own special contribution to the development 
of Jewish religious thought lies in his conception of God 
even more than in his Messianic pictures. He never 
forgot the strange and awful experience of his call, when 
in the vision of the majesty and holiness of God he had 
first been smitten with the full consciousness of his own 
unworthiness. From that time he associated with God 
more particularly the attribute of holiness ; one of the 
favourite titles by which he describes Him is as the 
‘Holy One of Israel.’”’ The underlying conception seems 
to have been that of separation; there was a gulf 


* The passage gains additional interest from the fact that it is 
imitated in Virgil, Ecl. iv. It isnot probable that Virgil had direct 
access to Isaiah’s works: more likely he is imitating the ‘ Sibylline 
Oracles,” iii., 788-795, which is itself founded on the Isaianic 
passage. 

+ Duhm places it in the old age of Isaiah, when he had discovered 

the true character of Manasseh. 
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between God and man which man might not presume 
to think of passing without God’s special permission. 
Or, to put it in another way, God was a mighty King, 
into whose presence none of His subjects might dare to 
come without invitation. Isaiah then entered a protest 
against what he conceived to be a violation of the 
majesty of God by man’s undue familiarity. His 
message to his generation was the need of man’s holiness 
with regard to his dealings with God. It is, indeed, a 
fact to be noticed that, although in his own call it was 
the fact of his personal unworthiness which first terri- 
fied him, yet in his actual message he has not so much 
to say of the cleansing of the individual life. He 
became conscious also at that crisis that he dwelt in 
the midst of a people of unclean lips; and it is to the 
people—that is, to the nation at large—that he primarily 
addresses his words. God’s dealing with the nation is 
the theme that is his chief interest, and in it he sees 
the evidence of a peculiar relation. God has chosen 
Israel to be His own people ; He has addressed to them 
a call similar to that which Isaiah himself heard ; and 
it is the rejection of that call which constitutes the real 
guilt of the people. 

In another way Isaiah marks a new development in 
Hebrew prophecy. He seems to have felt that his 
message would never be properly understood or appre- 
ciated in his own time. Probably he recognized that 
his vision of the future would only be intelligible at a 
future date. So he took two steps to preserve his 
preaching from oblivion : he wrote down his more im- 
portant prophecies, and he gathered round him a band 
of disciples, to whom he might commit his lessons, in 
the hope that they and those who should come after 
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them might hand them on from generation to genera- 
tion. Isaiah, then, had a new and grander conception 
of the réle of a prophet : he should be one who should 
commit to men something of the eternal lessons of God. 
And so it came to pass that under the name of Isaiah 
were gathered together many isolated prophecies of 
later date, which, left to themselves, would have been 
in danger of oblivion. Isaiah’s own work does not go 
beyond the 39th chapter of his book, and there is a good 
deal included even in these chapters which can hardly 
have come from Isaiah himself. The identification of 
Isaianic and non-Isaianic chapters for sections is a fair 
field for the exercise of the ingenuity of critics. In 
some points certainty may be reached, while in others all 
is vague. But the principle of the possibility of inter- 
polations must be admitted. It is not permissible to 
maintain that, because a certain section has come down 
to us in the Book of Isaiah, it is therefore of necessity 
the work of that Prophet. 

If Isaiah began his prophetic work at a period of 
special difficulty, he died at a time when the religious 
condition of the Jews seemed almost hopeless. Whether 
or not he died a martyr’s death by being sawn asunder, 
according to the tradition, it seems certain that he 
lived to see the reactionary policy of Manasseh triumph- 
ing over all the lessons for good which the reign of 
Hezekiah had taught. It is an eloquent testimony 
to the deep-seated corruption in the heart of the nation 
that they proved so ready to fling to the winds the 
pure worship of God, and to take once more to idolatry 
and witchcraft. The idols were restored in Jerusalem ; 
it is even said that Manasseh built altars for all the host 
of heaven in the two courts of the house of the Lord, and 
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set an image of the Asherah in the temple. Further 
than this, he practised the abomination of causing his 
son to pass through the fire in honour of Moloch, and 
in this he was doubtless followed by many of his subjects. 
The consequences of his reign were seen in a riot of 
blood in Jerusalem, in the cessation of religion, and in 
the spread of terror and vice. Isaiah’s precautions with 
regard to his prophecies were amply justified, and it 
would seem that no religious teacher dared to raise his 
voice while Manasseh sat upon his throne. But it is 
inconceivable that all religion should have been stifled 
out of the people, and it is probable that the movement 
for reform which we associate with the Book of Deuteron- 
omy was initiated at this time. The book is certainly 
not a unity, although it is animated by a common 
spirit. It would seem to be the work of a school rather 
than of an individual, and it may well embody the 
hopes for the future of religion of a band of pious and 
spiritual men, who saw around them the triumph of 
irreligion and ungodliness. But of this book more must 
be said later. 

Manasseh had witnessed the triumph of the Assyrian 
armies over Egypt, and the capture of Thebes by Asshur- 
banipal in 660 B.c. When he died, in 641 B.c., after 
a long reign of fifty-five years, the Assyrian power was 
already on the wane. Of his son Amon, who succeeded 
him, we know nothing but that he continued the evil 
courses of his father for two years before being murdered 
by the people. Josiah then became King, but as he 
was a minor of only eight years of age when he came 
to the throne, the state of affairs continued much the 
same for some years. But it is obvious that the religious 
party in Judah were gaining strength, and the course 
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of political events awoke once more the voice of pro- 
phecy. The immediate cause was the advance of a 
horde of Scythians along the Mediterranean coast ; the 
very mysteriousness of the enemy caused additional 
dismay, and, though there is no evidence that they 
molested Judah on their advance towards Egypt, yet 
we can well imagine what terror the news of their 
approach would arouse. This was the opportunity 
which Zephaniah used in his short prophecy, in which he 
declares that the Scythians are God’s instrument, and 
foretells the impending fall of the Assyrian power, and 
the judgment on Judah. Nahum also uttered about 
the same time a denunciation of Nineveh, whose cap- 
ture by the rising power of Babylon he sees to be 
imminent. Jeremiah also received his call about now 
to the painful task of prophesying the fall of his own 
country, which, in spite of all its sins, was so dear to him. 
So it is obvious that the religious consciousness of the 
nation had awoken once more to life, and things were 
ripe for the momentous results of the finding of the 
book of the Law in the eighteenth year of Josiah—.e., 
621 B.c. 

The occasion of it was a thorough restoration of the 
Temple, undertaken by the King, and committed to 
workmen, working under the direction of Hilkiah, the 
High Priest. In the course of it a book was found, 
possibly stowed away and forgotten in the archives of 
the Temple, which turned out to be ‘‘ The Book of the 
Law.” It was read before the King, and caused great 
dismay on account of the threats of the wrath of God 
upon those who disobeyed its commands; but an 
inquiry of the Lord at the hands of a certain prophetess, 
called Huldah, brought back the answer that, because of 
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the King’s penitence, the evil pronounced against the 
cities and nation should not come in his days. The 
King therefore undertook at once, with the help of the 
elders of Judah and Jerusalem, a complete religious 
reformation. The first step was to assemble the people 
together and cause them to hear the Book of the Law 
and to swear adherence to it. Then the Temple was 
cleansed of all the signs of idolatry ; the local sanctuaries 
were destroyed, in accordance with the provision of 
Deuteronomy* that there should be only one place of 
sacrifice at Jerusalem ; and all the immoral accompani- 
ments of heathen worship were suppressed. 

It is noticeable that the priests of the local sanctuaries 
were brought to Jerusalem, but were regarded as inferior 
to the priests at Jerusalem, and were not allowed to 
offer sacrifice there. The fact is important, as it is now 
widely supposed that these country priests and their 
successors became the later Levites, regarded as an 
inferior order to the priests. When the land had been 
purged, as far as possible, of all relics of idolatry, a 
solemn passover was kept to cement the new relation 
between God and Israel. Perhaps history does not 
supply another instance of so thoroughgoing a reforma- 
tion, carried out in so short a time. [If it is curious that 
idolatrous practices and all their attendent immoralities 
should have been tolerated till the eighteenth year of 
Josiah, it is obvious that there must have been a leaven 
of reform working among the people long before the 
actual finding of the Book of the Law supplied the 
motive force which effected the sudden transformation. 

* This provision is contrary to the law of Exod. xx. 24, and with 


the general practice as late as the age of Solomon. See Driver’s 
“ Deuteronomy,” pp. xlv. ff. 
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It is generally agreed that the Book of the Law which 
was found in the Temple was substantially the Book of 
Deuteronomy, or at any rate the kernel of it, as repre- 
sented by chapters v.-xxvi. But various theories have 
been held as to how it came to be there. Some have 
imagined that Hilkiah and the religious party in Jeru- 
salem were guilty of a pious fraud in saying they had 
found the book in the Temple, and that they had them- 
selves composed it, to express their own feeling as to 
the religious requirements of the nation, and had perpe- 
trated this deceit in order to gain for it an influence 
which they could not themselves command. ‘The 
ancient ideas of copyright make such a course not 
morally unthinkable, but it does not seem to satisfy 
the situation. Deuteronomy, or even the centre of it, 
was not written all at once; it was a growth or com- 
pilation, and seems to bear in it the marks of a gradual 
development. Nor is it easy to see how it was that 
apparently no one questioned the antiquity of the book. 
This difficulty is not, indeed, entirely removed by the 
more probable hypothesis that the book had been 
written by unknown hands during the reign of Manasseh, 
and deposited in the unused Temple, in a place where 
it was bound to be found in time. But it is very much 
lessened by it. The ink and leather* would soon get 
discoloured in such a place, and the lapse of forty or 
fifty years would give the roll an ancient appearance, 
and there might well be no man then living in Jerusalem 
who had any knowledge of its origin. Nor would there 
be any consciousness of fraud on the part of the author 
or authors if they conceived of the provisions of the 


* Leather was the usual material on which men wrote before the 
introduction of paper made of papyrus. 
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book as carrying out, or being legitimately deduced from, 
the religious principles which had been outlined as 
early as the age of Moses. The language and style of 
the book does not, indeed, suggest a very early date ; 
it is perfectly distinctive even in the English version, 
but it is to a large extent modelled by conscious art. 
The laws of Deuteronomy are designed to supply 
guidance for the various problems of life ; the scope of 
them is widespread, and they are conceived in a humani- 
tarian spirit which seeks to protect from harm not only 
the Israelites themselves, but the resident aliens, the 
slaves, the domestic beasts, and even the world of Nature. 
At the same time, it is designedly a book of religious 
instruction ; it delights to draw out the lessons of God’s 
goodness to the nation, as shown in their past history. 
The writers use also the teaching of the earlier prophets. 
From Hosea they derive the conception of the love of 
God in choosing Israel to be a peculiar merit, not for 
any special merits of their own ; and from Isaiah they 
deduce the call to national holiness in response to the 
nation’s election. But in two points Deuteronomy may 
be said to mark a special development : first, in the 
insistence on the oneness of God, and the paramount 
importance of monotheism,* as distinct from mono- 
latry ; and, secondly, in the stress laid upon the restric- 
tion of all sacrifice to Jerusalem.; It has been pointed 
out that in the condition of religious beliefs the latter 
was almost a necessary corollary of the first, but it can 
* Monotheism recognizes that there is but one God; monolatry 
is the worship of one God, which may include the recognition of 
many others. Monotheism was not, of course, a new idea at this 
time; it had been plainly proclaimed by Amos, but nowhere else 


does it form so essential a part of teaching. 
{ Driver, “Deuteronomy,” p. xxix. 
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be readily imagined what an upheaval of existing con- 
ditions it would involve. But we do wrong to Deu- 
teronomy if we regard it as essentially a law book ; 
its spiritual and ethical lessons are of a very high order, 
and it stands as a noble monument of the lines on which 
it appeared to men of deep patriotism and piety that 
the religious reformation of the nation might be best 
effected. It marks out the reign of Josiah as one of 
the most important eras in Jewish history. 

The death of Josiah was a veritable tragedy ; he fell 
on the battlefield of Megiddo, in a fruitless attempt to 
drive back Pharaoh Necho, King of Egypt, from his 
projected invasion of Assyria. Two years later (in 
607 B.o.) Nineveh itself was destroyed, and some three 
years later than that the power of Egypt was broken at 
the battle of Carchemish. But Judah was already in 
its death agony ; it produced no further King of note, 
and its succession of rulers were little more than puppets 
in the hands of Egypt or Babylon. Three times Jeru- 
salem was threatened ; once (in 600 B.c.) it saved itself 
by submission ; the other two times (597 and 586 B.c.) 
it was captured, and on the last occasion it was 
thoroughly destroyed. 

Two of the prophets belong to this final stage. It 
fell to Habakkuk to foresee the doom that was im- 
pending on Judah at the hand of the Chaldeans. The 
exact date of his prophecy is uncertain, but in all 
probability it is to be placed a little before 600 B.c., 
at which date the Chaldeans first invaded Judah. The 
threatened judgment on the land presents a great 
religious difficulty to the Prophet : not, indeed, because 
it ig undeserved, for the slight picture he gives of life 
in Judah reveals a condition of anarchy and violence, 
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but because of the nature of God’s instrument of 
vengeance. The Chaldeans are regarded as the incarna- 
tion of presumptuous arrogance and godlessness, and 
their unchecked path of victory seems to be merely 
the exchange of a lesser wrong for a greater. And so, 
in his perplexity, Habakkuk climbs, as it were, into his 
watch-tower, whence he can gain a broader and more 
extended view of the course of history, and where he 
may wait for God’s answer to his unspoken question. 
It comes at length in the principle embodied in the 
famous words, ‘‘ The righteous shall live by his faithful- 
ness.” The reply lifts the problem to an altogether 
higher plane, and looks out beyond the visible course of 
human affairs to the great moral principle that faithful- 
ness in the long-run will surely have its reward. So 
vividly is this truth impressed on the mind of the 
Prophet, and so vital does it appear to him to be, that 
he seems to hear a voice bidding him to write it plainly 
down that all who read may run to tell other men of it. 

The other Prophet, in some ways the greatest whom 
Judah produced, was Jeremiah. His life was so much 
bound up with the history of the last years of the king- 
dom that a short sketch of it must be given. His 
prophetic career began when he was quite young,* 
about the year 626 B.c., some five years before the 
finding of the Book of the Law, and continued till 
after the fall of Jerusalem. In 587 B.c. his earlier 
prophecies are coloured by the apprehension of the 
invasion of the peoples of the North.t Although his 
name does not occur in connection with the reformation 

* The expression “ child’ used in Jer. i. 6 may be used of a young 


man. 
+ In all probability the Scythians. But their invasion did not 
actually affect Judah, and it was beaten back on the borders of Egypt. 
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under Josiah, it is obvious that the Book of Deuteronomy 
had a very marked influence over him. Not only his 
ideas, but also his language, are deeply coloured by it,* 
and a study of his prophecies suggests that the actual 
results of the reformation were somewhat superficial, 
and that the spirit of Deuteronomy was not fully 
accepted by the people. But the main bulk of his 
prophecy begins with the death of Josiah} on the field 
of Megiddo, and the carrying of his son Jehoahaz into 
captivity in Egypt. Jehoiakim, whom Pharaoh Necho 
raised to the throne, had all the qualities of a bad ruler, 
and was an object of deep abhorrence to Jeremiah, who 
found himself beset by difficulties on all sides. The 
battle of Carchemish meant to Judah the exchange of 
the Egyptian yoke for the Babylonian, and when, after 
three years, Jehoiakim renounced his allegiance, the 
armies of Babylon were set in motion against the doomed 
city. Jehoiakim was removed by death before the 
actual catastrophe occurred, but his successor, Jehoia- 
chin, was forced to surrender after a reign of three 
months, and was carried captive to Babylon. His uncle 
Mattaniah was placed on the throne, with the name of 
Zedekiah, and the city had respite for eleven years 
more. It was a time of difficulty for Jeremiah ; he 
was convinced that there was no prospect of a success- 
ful revolt from Babylon, and his energies were spent in 
counselling submission to their fate. But his attitude 
was regarded as unpatriotic, and aroused intense re- 
sentment, and even the secret friendship of the King 
did not avail to save him from indignity. In the final 


* It is, of course, difficult to say exactly what passages are from 
Jeremiah himself. See Art. “‘Jeremiah’’ in H. D. B., ii., p. 576. 


{ Alluded to in Jer. xxii. 10. 
9 
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siege of Jerusalem after the rebellion of Zedekiah, his 
words of hopeless doom seemed falsified by a brief 
departure of the Babylonian forces, brought about by 
the advance of an Egyptian army against them. But 
the respite was short-lived, and at the capture of the 
city in 586 B.c. Jeremiah was carried away with the 
other captives. But his attitude towards Babylon 
during the siege became known, and procured his release, 
and the choice of returning to his native land. The 
murder of Gedaliah, who had been made Governor over 
the remnant that were left, produced yet another change 
in the life of Jeremiah. The act entailed vivid fears of 
retribution at the hands of Babylon, and the people in 
terror fled to Egypt, dragging Jeremiah with them, 
sorely against his will. Nothing further is known of him, 
though there is a tradition that he died in Egypt at the 
hand of his own people. 

Jeremiah illustrates once more the fact that the 
Hebrew prophets were not men with a glad message, 
but individuals on whom the burden of the word of the 
Lord pressed with irresistible force. Like the Sibyl, 
they spoke under the goad of Divine compulsion, and 
as men they knew all the bitterness of a preaching that 
rouses the angry resentment of its hearers. Jeremiah 
has become a synonym for. a man of woe and tears,* 
and his misery was all the more poignant in that he 
was at heart a patriot, though grievously misunder- 
stood by his contemporaries. It was his fate to live 
a life apart, forsaken by his friends, persecuted by his 
enemies, and bearing all the misery that the sight of 

* Partly owing to the fact that the Book of Lamentations is 


ascribed to him. A different estimate of him is given by Darmes- 
teter (quoted in H. D. B., loc. cit.). 
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the ruin of his country could bring on a sensitive nature. 
Nor was he, apparently, a man of rugged moral strength. 
He does not waver, indeed, in this allegiance to God’s 
call, but he experiences none of the delights of struggle. 
It would never be his to choose “the thrill of the bared 
limbs bound fast for martyrdom.’ Rather his life was 
a continuous torture, and some of the saddest of the 
Psalms would well express his feeling. 

Religiously, he has no one special contribution to 
thought, like Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. But he is a 
man penetrated through and through with the spirit 
of religion. To him the service of God is everything, 
and His call a voice to be followed through everything. 
It is a constant marvel to him how Israel can ever have 
forsaken Him Who led them through the wilderness and 
made them a nation. Nor is he in any way content 
with a worship that is external, or a reformation that is 
only skin-deep. It is his constant complaint that the 
Book of the Law has not really got to the hearts of 
the people. Above all, he has a very vivid sense of 
the reality of sin and its universal range, and he is con- 
scious that no human power can avail to stem its tide. 

So in Jeremiah we get no such splendid outbursts of 
praise as we find in Isaiah. A cloud of deepening misery 
hangs over his book, but it is of supreme interest as 
the expression of the yearnings of a human heart beset 
by woe, and as the record of the life of almost the last 
pious spirit in Israel before the heart of the nation was 
purified by the bitter experience of exile. 

The Book of Lamentations is traditionally ascribed 
to Jeremiah, on the authority of the Septuagint, the 
Hebrew text giving the book as anonymous. But 
while there are undoubted resemblances between 
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Lamentations and the prophecy of Jeremiah, the 
balance of opinion rather inclines to discredit the 
ascription. The interval between the book itself and 
the Septuagint translation would be some three cen- 
turies, and it is easy to see how such a poem of preserved 
anonymity would naturally be ascribed to the mourn- 
ful prophet of the fall of Jerusalem. In point of fact, 
there are one or two expressions (notably Lam. ii. 9) 
which seem to militate against Jeremiah’s authorship. 
The point is not of great importance, for no one doubts 
that the book was written during the exile by a pupil 
of Jeremiah’s. 

With regard to its form, the chief point to notice is 
that it isnot a spontaneous outburst of unrestrained grief, 
but a measured dirge, composed with elaborate art. 
The book contains five poems, of which the first four 
are arranged alphabetically, according to the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet, the third one having 
three verses to each letter. The fifth poem has also 
twenty-two verses, but they do not preserve the 
alphabetical form. It has been justly remarked that it 
would be difficult to conceive of a passionate man such 
as Jeremiah sitting in the smouldering ashes of Jeru- 
salem and pouring forth his grief in this highly artistic 
fashion. Not that the truest.and most genuine pathos is 
lacking ; only it seems necessary to suppose some interval 
of time to have elapsed since the great catastrophe. 

It is not certain that the poem is all by one hand ; 
many scholars postulate a different author for chapter iii., 
and others, on the strength of a slightly different arrange- 
ment of the alphabet in chapters ii.-iv., imagine that 
chapter i. is not by the same writer. If Jeremiah be 
not. the author, it is of little practical consequence 
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whether some of the chapters are by a different author 
from that of the others. 

The main interest of the book, apart from its ex- 
quisite pathos, lies in the fact that it is the chief repre- 
sentative to us of the Hebrew elegy. The researches of 
modern scholars, and especially of Karl Budde, have 
revealed the fact that this form of literature existed 
among the Hebrews, with special rhythm and special 
rules.* One of the most obvious of its characteristics 
lies in its beginning so frequently with the word ‘“‘ how.” 
Certainly the genius of a language has seldom been so 
adapted to the expression of sorrow as in these tearful 
poems. 


* Compare especially David’s elegy on Saul and Jonathan with 
its thrice-repeated refrain, 2 Sam. i. 19, 25, 27. 


CHAPTER X 
THE JEWS IN EXILE 


Two separate bands of exiles were carried away by the 
Babylonians from Jerusalem. The first included the 
King Jehoiachin, the Queen-Mother, the nobility, the 
army, part of the priests, and all the skilled artisans. 
These were carried to Babylonia in 597 B.c., and dis- 
tributed in different parts of the country, not in isolated 
families, but in batches or communities, which for a 
while successfully defied all efforts for disintegration, 
and preserved to a large extent their national customs 
and characteristics. For eleven years, then, there were 
two parallel streams of Jewish life: the aristocracy, 
transplanted to a foreign soil, were yet intensely jealous 
for their country and religion, and followed with the 
deepest interest the doings of their poorer compatriots 
left at home ; while the lower ranks, who still peopled 
Jerusalem and the surrounding country, aimed (and to 
a large extent succeeded in carrying out their aim) at 
supplying with their own diminished population and 
resources the requirements of the culture of the land 
and the administration of government. It is, indeed, 
a significant fact that a longer resistance was offered 
in the siege of 586 B.c. than in the similar situation in 
597 B.o., when the nation was still entire ; nor can this 
134 
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be attributed entirely to the fact that the besieged 
knew themselves to be fighting a desperate battle. 

With the captivity of 586 B.c. by far the most im- 
portant part of the nation had been removed from their 
land. Of those that were left, many fled to Egypt 
after the murder of Gedaliah, and it seems impossible 
to conceive that the mere remnant that remained could 
have contributed much to the national spirit or litera- 
ture. It is, of course, possible that a few of the captives 
managed to escape again to their native land, but there 
is no evidence that there was ever an important stream 
of such refugees. Religiously and politically, the heart 
of the Jewish nation was now in Babylonia. 

Of the condition of the captives in Babylonia we have 
little direct evidence, but enough to give us a glimpse 
of their lives. Two great prophets belong to this era— 
Ezekiel, and the unknown writer of the latter part of 
the Book of Isaiah, and of these Ezekiel supplies in- 
formation for the earlier part, while Deutero Isaiah, as he 
is called, gives a description of the condition of affairs 
immediately before the return. Other sources of in- 
formation are certain of the Psalms and the Book of 
Obadiah, while Lamentations also belongs to this period. 
The exile was also a time of great literary activity, in 
which the historical writings of the nation were revised 
and to a certain extent rewritten, the legal code was 
elaborated, and the Book of Deuteronomy amplified. 

The commanding figure of the earlier years of the 
exile is Ezekiel. He was one of those who were carried 
away captive in 597 B.c., and found a new home at 
Tel Abib, near the River Kebar, which may have been 
one of the larger irrigation canals which radiate from 
the Euphrates. By descent he was a priest of the house 
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of Zadok, and in all probability he had himself minis- 
tered in the Temple at Jerusalem. Certainly his whole 
mind was steeped in ritual, and he appreciated more 
than any other Old Testament writer the beauty of a 
dignified worship. But Ezekiel was no mere ritualist ; 
he was a profound thinker and a true religious reformer. 
In a sense he was a dreamer and an idealist, but he was 
also a far-seeing man, endowed with a goodly store of 
practical common sense, and he left a mark on the later 
thought of his nation that is perhaps more unmistak- 
able than that left by any other writer. At the same 
time he is the most pastoral of all the Hebrew prophets ; 
in his exile home he exercised a spiritual ministry over 
his compatriots. He was consulted by the elders, and 
so deeply did he feel the responsibility of his position 
that he compared himself to a watchman, set to warn 
and admonish, and responsible with his own soul for the 
faithful fulfilment of his task. At the same time, while 
he is deeply conscious of the responsibility of his mission, 
he gives no sign of knowing the joy of pastoral work. 
He was too conscious of the failings of his flock to find 
much gladness in ministering to them; and he was 
himself of a stern and perhaps unhealthy nature.* 

His prophetic work is broken in two by the events of 
588-587 B.c. In the first part his main theme is the 
inevitable destruction of Jerusalem for the wickedness 
of its inhabitants. This he foretells mainly by symbolic 
actions. He depicts on a brick a besieged city, and 
from behind a plate of iron he conducts a mimic siege. 
He lies bound on one side for forty days to connote the 

* There are some indications that Ezekiel suffered from epilepsy 


but they do not by any means amount to a proof. See Skinner in 
H. D. B., Art. ‘‘ Ezekiel,” vol. i., pp. 8160, 817a. 
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number of years of Judah’s captivity, and for 190* 
days to represent the years of Ephraim’s exile. He eats 
bread and water in minute quantities to typify the 
rigours of the siege ; and he shaves off his hair and beard, 
burning a third part, cutting to pieces another third, 
and scattering to the winds the remainder, to signify 
the fate of the people when the city is captured. And. 
then he proceeds to consider why it was that God should 
send so fearful a calamity on the city and land, and he 
finds an answer in the total failure of the nation to 
respond to the unique opportunities which God had 
given them in setting them in the centre of the earth,} 
as the pivot from which true religion should radiate 
forth. Instead, the land was full of uncleanness and 
idolatry, and especially the command that there should 
be but one place of sacrifice had been wantonly trans- 
gressed. But there were more specific charges which 
Ezekiel hurls against the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; 
they are conveyed in the form of a vision or trance, in 
which the Prophet is transported to the Temple, and 
sees the secret abominations which are going on within it. 
These abominations are of four classes. The first is 
that the “image of jealousy”’ is set up again at the 
northern door of the Temple. It is not quite certain 
what is meant by this, but in all probability it refers to 
the Asherah which Manasseh had erected. The second 
is that through a hole in the wall he is brought into the 

* The number is given in the LXxX. In the Hebrew it is 390, 
which is obviously wrong. As a matter of fact, the number should 
strictly be 175. See Skinner’s “Bzekiel’”? (Expositor’s Bible), p. 62. 
It may be doubted whether these symbolic actions were carried out 
au pied de la letire. 

+ It was a favourite thought of later Judaism that J erusalem was 
the centre of the earth. 
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Temple, and sees seventy men offering incense before 
pictures of abominable beasts portrayed on the wall. 
The third is the sight of women engaged in the annual 
mourning for Tammuz* or Adonis} that was regularly 
practised in Phoenicia and in more Western countries. 
And the last is the most grievous of all : twenty-five men 
are standing with their backs to the Temple and their 
faces to the east, worshipping the sun. The account 
of these forms of idolatry is of special interest as showing 
to what a large extent foreign superstitions had become 
mixed up with worship. It affords another illustration 
of the readiness of the Hebrew mind to adopt a syn- 
cretistic religion, and to regard the gods of the nations 
as on a level with, and in some cases as superior to, the 
God of Israel. Protests against such a conception had, 
indeed, been raised by the prophets ever since Elijah, 
but it was only the discipline of the exile that made 
Israel an essentially monotheistic nation. 

But Jerusalem’s sins were not only religious ; she had 
offended very deeply against the moral law, and had 
filled herself with adultery and all manner of uncleanness. 
The chapters { which describe this give a terrible picture 
of corruption, partly in the form of an allegory ; and if 
the language is sometimes figurative, at least it leaves 
no doubt that the condition of the city was very bad. 

Ezekiel carries the spiritual lessons of history farther 


* So Skinner, “‘ Ezekiel,’ p. 84 ». Havernich, however, under- 
stood it to refer to a wax or clayimage of Tammuz, mentioned below 
(viii. 14). See Fairbairn, “‘ Ezekiel, an Exposition,” p. 85. 

t Another possible reference to the worship of Adonis is found in 
Isa. xvii. 10. See Cambridge Bible for Schools, ad loc. 

{ Especially xvi., xx., and xxiii. It is to be noticed that idolatry 
is frequently pictured as religious adultery, and sometimes the line 
between the religious and the moral sense is not very strictly drawn. 
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than any other prophet ; he finds in the whole story of 
the nation from early times an ample justification of 
the impending ruin of Jerusalem. But here he finds 
himself face to face with a great religious difficulty. 
The theory that the present generation had to pay the 
penalty for the sins of their fathers was rankling in the 
minds of men, and had found expression in a proverb 
to the effect that ‘‘ the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ The saying 
seems to have become a popular one, and to have been 
“‘used as a witticism at the expense of Providence.”* 
At the same time it afforded scope for a certain self- 
righteousness, as though the actual sufferers had done 
nothing to deserve their fate. This proverb Ezekiel 
rejects with great vehemence. He asserts very dis- 
tinctly the doctrine of individual responsibility, as 
summed up in the words, “The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die ’’; and he insists on the supreme importance of 
a man’s final condition, whether it be good by amend- 
ment of life or evil by relapse into bad ways. His 
reasoning is a little rigid and one-sided, and it is not 
perhaps possible to enumerate general laws in so dog- 
matic a way; but there is no doubt that his point, 
whether expanded from Jeremiah’s teaching or not, was 
a very valuable corrective to a false traditionalism. 
Experience does not go to prove with Ezekiel that the 
principle expressed in the proverb is essentially false, 
but the truth that is in it needs to be balanced and 
corrected by Ezekiel’s teaching of the individual re- 
sponsibility of each human soul. The fact is that there 


* Skinner, op. cit., p. 145. He points out that the proverb occurs 
also in Jer. xxxi. 29, and that its truth is there denied in a similar 
way. 
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are, at any rate, two different kinds of suffering, although 
we may not be able to distinguish clearly between them. 
Sometimes a man suffers for another’s fault, and such 
suffering cheerfully borne has an atoning value. At 
other times suffering comes as a result of his own sin, 
and then it is either retributive or disciplinary in char- 
acter. The first idea of suffering comes to light only 
gradually, and at fitful intervals in the Old Testament, 
though it lies at the background of the noblest concep- 
tion of the Suffering Servant. 

The final capture of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. exercised a 
profound influence on Ezekiel and his work. The news 
of its fall coincided with the death of the Prophet’s 
wife, and the double calamity seems to have closed 
effectively the first part of his career. Two years of 
silence ensued, and when he began his work afresh 
his outlook was a different one, and his ideas for the 
nation were cast in another mould. There arises before 
his mind the picture of the ultimate restoration of the 
captive Jews to their native land, and in preparation 
for that time he sets himself to work out beforehand 
the principles which should guide them, both politically 
and with regard to religious worship. Jehovah is 
represented as making known His will and purpose. He 
will suffer no further the corrupt rulers who had made a 
spoil of the nation for their own selfish ends. These 
shall be thus removed, and He will set up over the 
people a prince who shall rule as God’s vicegerent in 
justice and prosperity ; and the people themselves in 
that era of blessings shall joyfully recognize Jehovah 
as their God. 

The principles sketched by Ezekiel for securing the 
due observance of the duties of religion among the people 
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after their restoration to their land, occupy the latter 
portion of the book, and are of primary importance. 
They may be grouped under three heads: (1) the 
restored Temple; (2) the services; (3) the ministers. 
Of the first it will not be necessary to speak at any 
length ;* in spite of some difficulties, it is described 
minutely enough to enable us to work out the plan with 
sufficient accuracy. It will be noticed that only the 
ground plan is given, that all is intensely symmetrical, 
and that the ruling idea throughout is to safeguard the 
holiness and unapproachableness of Jehovah by a series 
of barriers, shutting off the Most Holy Place from the 
possibility of defilement. Dr. Skinner draws particular 
attention to this latter point, and shows how to Ezekiel’s 
mind the Temple of Solomon had lacked provision for 
ensuring this holiness, inasmuch as the Temple precincts 
had included the royal palaces, and even dead royalties 
were buried near enough to cause defilement. In the 
Temple planned in Ezekiel’s mind all such danger is 
carefully avoided, and the Most Holy Place, which is 
Jehovah’s Presence-chamber, is rigorously separated 
from all possibility of profanation. 

The same insistence on the paramount importance of 
holiness runs through the ritual system outlined by 
Ezekiel. It is in itself strictly formal and symmetrical, 
and differs in several respects from that practised in 
Solomon’s Temple. The kernel of it all is the expiatory 
sacrifice. Thus the year was divided into two equal 
parts, and a solemn service of atonement was appointed 

* Descriptions will be found, inter alia, in Benzinger’s “ Hebraische 
Archiologie,”’ p. 394 ; Skinner’s “ Hzekiel,”’ p. 406 ff; and H. D. B., 
Art. “‘Temple.” Dr. Skinner notes that “of the three temples 


mentioned in the Old Testament, the only one of whose construction 
we can form a clear conception is the one that was never built.” 
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for the beginning of the first and seventh months. The 
old Hebrew cycle, which divided the religious year into 
three parts, connected with the Feasts of the Passover, 
Week, and Tabernacles, was in this way modified, and 
no special account was taken of Pentecost. A daily 
sacrifice was enjoined, and provision made for the 
morning sacrifice of a lamb ; on the Sabbath the offering 
consisted of six lambs and a ram, and on the New Moon 
a bullock was added. It will be noticed that through- 
out the form of worship appears to us rigid and legalistic, 
and to be of a retrograde character, as compared with 
the great passage in Micah vi. and the teaching of some 
of the Psalms. But Ezekiel’s mind and training were 
essentially legalistic, and he made it his aim to bring 
out as clearly as possible what seemed to him to be 
vital truths of religion, which are connected with the 
ideas of sin and atonement. 

With regard to the ministers of religion, Ezekiel again 
took up a perfectly unmistakable and straightforward 
attitude. But to understand what that was it will be 
necessary to enter on a short digression on the vexed 
subject of the relation between the priests and Levites. 
On the origin of the Levites it will not be necessary to 
dwell at length.* Many have denied that they were 
originally a separate tribe, and have seen in them a 
professional class from the beginning, but this can hardly 
be said to admit of proof. At all events, there is no 
very clear mark of distinction between priests and 
Levites in pre-exilic times. But the hereditary line of 

* Something has been said on this point earlier in this book, and 
the subject may be found discussed in Wellhausen’s “‘ History of 
Israel,’ English translation, pp. 121 ff. ; Robertson Smith, O. T. J.C., 


pp. 359 ff.; J. T. 8., January and October, 1905; H. D. B., ‘‘ Priests 
and Levites ’’; Encycl. Bib., “‘ Levites.” 
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priests suffered one great change. The house of Eli 
was deposed from its exclusive rights when Abiathar 
was banished by Solomon for complicity in the attempt 
of Adonijah to secure the crown, and Zadok was put in 
his place. After this the legitimate priests at Jeru- 
salem belong to the house of Zadok, but the local 
sanctuaries are served by priests of other branches. The 
reformation in the reign of Josiah, which is connected 
with the publication of Deuteronomy, occasioned a great 
religious crisis; the local sanctuaries were abolished, 
and the country priests poured into Jerusalem. Theoretic- 
ally, they were to have the same privileges as the sons 
of Zadok, but actually they were not allowed to offer 
sacrifices, and much friction and bitterness arose in 
consequence. Ezekiel takes a decided line in the face 
of this difficulty.* He finds that the country priests, 
who are the Levites in the later technical sense of the 
word, have been guilty of unfaithfulness to the central 
provision of a single sanctuary, and he condemns them 
to pay the penalty by being degraded to the lowest 
offices connected with the Temple. From henceforth 
they were to be an inferior class, condemned to do the 
servile work, and debarred from the exercise of priestly 
functions. It may be said, indeed, that this was nearly 
a theoretical provision, made in a land where there was 
no Temple nor regular ritual, for a dim and distant 
future. But, as a matter of fact, its general lines 
approved themselves to the popular mind, and when the 
exile was over the Levites assumed this subordinate 
réle. It is very noticeable that comparatively very few 
Levites availed themselves of the opportunity of return, 
and it seems likely that none but the most unselfish and 


* The important passage is Ezek. xliv. 5 7. 
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patriotic of them cared to face the prospect of a life of 
comparative humiliation in their native land. 

It remains now to consider what position Ezekiel’s 
legislation occupies in the history of ritual ordinances 
in Israel. We are speaking now of definite codes of 
religious laws, and we notice at once that none of these 
are very early. We have, in fact, three principal 
sources in which such laws are continued, and in their 
chronological order they occupy this position : Deuter- 
onomy, Ezekiel, and the Priestly Code.* That is to say, 
Ezekiel occupies a middle position, and forms, as it 
were, a kind of stepping-stone. A few examples will 
make this clear. Sacrifices are more definitely deter- 
mined in Ezekiel than in Deuteronomy, but less so 
than in P. In Deuteronomy there is no mention of the 
Day of Atonement ; in Ezekiel it is foreshadowed by the 
feast of the seventh day of the first month ; in P it is 
enjoined in great detail, and becomes the most dis- 
tinctive of all the Jewish'rites. In Deuteronomy there 
is no provision for a daily burnt offering ; in Ezekiel a 
morning sacrifice of a lamb is enjoined ; in P another 
lamb is to be offered in the evening. And, once more, the 
provisions of Ezekiel’s code explain how it is that priests 
and Levites, which are more or less synonymous 
terms in Deuteronomy, connote entirely distinct ranks 
in P, in which the Levites are a definitely inferior 
order. 

So we find that Ezekiel stands at the parting of the 
ways between the old order and the new in the history 
of Judaism. A crisis like that of the capture of Jeru- 


* The point is well worked out in Westphal and Du Pontet’s 
“The Law and the Prophets,” pp. 350 /f., from which much of what 
follows is taken. 
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salem and the exile in Babylon could not fail to leave 
an indelible mark in the thoughts and ideas of any 
nation, especially one so sensitive as that of the Jews. 
And a commanding personality such as Ezekiel un- 
doubtedly was, living through a crisis such as this, 
must inevitably have exercised a profound influence on 
the moulding of fresh conceptions in the mind of the 
nation. It was therefore of profound significance for 
later Jewish thought that Ezekiel had been trained as a 
priest, and had imbibed all the love of order and sym- 
metry, of ritual and sacrifice, of law and ordinance, that 
distinguished the priestly class. The Prophetic Age 
closed with the capture of Jerusalem, in 586 B.c., and 
in the stillness of the exile the Priestly Era was born. 
But it is doubtful how far the cause of true religion 
was advanced by the change. On the one hand, we 
find the whole system of sacrifice centring round the 
passionate demand for holiness, as expressed in the 
consciousness of sin and the need of atonement ; but, 
on the other hand, religion became for the average Jew 
a stereotyped system, making various specified demands, 
but appealing only in a slight degree to the heart.* If 
it is not fair to make Ezekiel responsible for the religion 
of the Scribes and Pharisees at the time of Our Lord, 
that is at least a perverse development of the general 
lines which he laid down. At the same time, we must 


* It is only fair to notice that a much more favourable view of 
Ezekiel’s influence on Jewish religion is given in Robertson Smith, 
O. T. J. C., pp. 379 ff., where it is insisted that the whole tendency 
of his regulations is to make personal religion more and more in- 
dependent of offerings. It is, of course, obvious from the later 
Psalms, if from nowhere else, that later Judaism produced many 
bright examples of very real and ardent religious feeling, but they 


cannot be taken as typical products of the fruit of Ezekiel’s ideas. 
10 
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remember that Ezekiel was no dry legalist ; he was a 
man of splendid visions, and the centre point of his 
dreams for the future is when he sees the glory of 
the Lord descending to take possession of the restored 
dwelling-place which has been planned and built for 
Him. 

Of the middle years of the exile we have little definite 
knowledge. It would seem that a change for the better 
came over the condition of the Jews when Jehoiachin 
was raised from his prison and placed among the most 
honourable in the land ; and it is obvious that many of 
the exiles took very kindly to the land of their captivity, 
and found ample scope for their national aptitude for 
commerce and money-making. But the most remark- 
able point about these years is that they were a time 
of great literary activity. Schools of men were ex- 
amining with minute care the records of the nation, and. 
piecing them together and editing them with the stamp 
of the new ideas upon them. It is probable that all 
the historical books of the Old Testament bear some 
marks of this editing, while many of them are chiefly 
derived from this era. The Law of Holiness which forms 
the kernel of Leviticus (chapters xvii.-xxvi.) is to be 
assigned to the earlier years of the exile, and gradually 
there grew up round it the complete system of Levitical 
law. ‘The Priestly Code, with its stereotyped formula 
and legalistic outlook, was also begun in these years, 
and finally formed the framework of our Hexateuch. A 
good number of the Psalms are also to be assigned to the 
same period. All this shows that the pulse of the nation 
did not cease to beat during the enforced absence from 
their home. Rather it was a time of real progress and 
development. The Israelites were never more distinctly 
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separate nation than when they lived in the midst of 
foreigners ; and never did they learn more clearly their 
own peculiar position among the nations, and the 
majesty and omnipotence of the God of their fathers, 
than when they saw their conquerors growing rich and 
prosperous, and the heathen gods venerated with great 
pomp. It is not too much to say that in Babylonia the 
Jewish people were born again. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE RESTORATION 


To understand the train of events that brought about 
the restoration of the Jews, it is necessary to trace in 
outline the political history of Babylon from the death 
of Nebuchadrezzar, in 561 B.c. He was succeeded by 
his son, Evil Merodach (Amil Marduk = man—.e., 
servant of Marduk), who showed kindness to the captive 
Jehoiachin. He had reigned but two years when he 
was assassinated by Nergalsharuzur (Nergal protect the 
prince), who is probably the Nergelsharezer mentioned 
in Jer. xxxix. 3. His reign lasted only four years, and 
he died, leaving the crown to his infant son. The latter 
was murdered within a year, and Nabuna’id, or Naboni- 
dus, a Prince of Babylon, was raised to the throne. 
During his reign a new power arose in the East. Cyrus, 
originally King of Anshan, a district of Media, began 
his career of conquest by the defeat and capture of 
Astyages, which made him ruler of Media in 549 B.c. 
Two years later he extended his empire by overrunning 
the plains of Mesopotamia, which lay north of Babylon. 
In 546 B.c. he directed a campaign against Croesus, King 
of Lydia, and by a bold stroke captured both him and 
his city of Sardis. Several years were then spent in 
further conquests, and it was not till 538 B.c. that he 
148 
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was able to direct his attention to Babylon,* which ulti- 
mately fell before him without striking a blow. 

The earlier successes of Cyrus aroused great hopes 
and expectations among the vassals of Babylon, and 
not least among the Jews. The approaching downfall 
of the great oppressing city was the theme of many 
odes, some of which may be incorporated in the Book 
of Isaiah.+ But by far the greatest monuments of these 
hopes is contained in the prophecy of an unknown 
writer,{ that has been preserved under Tsaiah’s name 
in the latter part of his book. The very first words of 
chapter xl. give the keynote to it all. Judah has 
received the punishment for her sins, and the time is 
now at hand when God will comfort her and restore her 
gently to her land. He is raising up a servant who 
shall do His will, even Cyrus His anointed. Babylon 
shall be humbled, and give up her captives ; the dispersed 
of Israel shall be gathered together from all lands. Man- 
kind and Nature herself shall combine to make smooth 
the way for their return, and they shall come back in 
peace, under the protection of God. Such is the general 
theme of the opening chapters of this great prophecy, 
and the buoyant hope that sustains them cannot be 
mistaken. Cyrus has already appeared, and in him the 
prophet recognizes God’s instrument of restoration. His 
career is eagerly watched, and each new success brings 
God’s appointed time nearer and nearer. 


* The tale of Herodotus that Cyrus entered Babylon by turning the 
waters of the Euphrates into a great basin is devoid of foundation. 

+ L.g., Isa. xiv. 3-23 ; xxi. 1-11. 

t It has not been considered necessary to detail the reasons why 
it is impossible to believe that these chapters were written by Isaiah, 
the son of Amoz. They will be found in G. A. Smith’s “ Isaiah,” 
or in almost any recent commentary. % 
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It is becoming recognized with increasing clearness 
that Isa. xl.-lxvi. is not a homogeneous whole or the 
work of one writer.* The exact divisions in it are not 
beyond dispute: xl.-xlviii. seem clearly to belong to 
one hand, and the same thoughts run through them all 
—the prediction of the fall of Babylon and the work 
of Cyrus, the appeal to past history and the polemic 
against idolatry. The next division, xlix.-lv., is occu- 
pied mainly with the picture of the servant of the Lord, 
of which more must be said later, but the background 
seems still to be exilic. The third division, lvi.-lxvi., 
has as its main theme the future glory of the ideal Zion, 
but it seems to contain many isolated passages of vary- 
ing date, of which some (e.g., lvi. 9-lvii. 2; lvii. 3-13) 
are apparently pre-exilic, while others (e.g., lxvi.) are 
more naturally placed after the Return. So lxv. 11 
and Ixvi. 6 appear to presuppose the Temple as standing, 
and the abuses denounced in lviii. 3-6, lix. 3 ff. are such 
as actually existed after the Exile. Some, indeed, have 
gone so far as to imagine that the whole of this section 
is the work of one or more prophets living about the 
time of Nehemiah. 

It is therefore precarious to refer to the whole of 
these chapters as the writings of a prophet living just 
before the close of the Exile ; but there is no good reason 
to doubt that practicallyt all chapters xl.-lv. belong 


* Of. G. A. Smith’s “The Book of Isaiah,” vol. ii., pp. 16 7f. ; 
Skinner’s “ Isaiah,’’ xl.-lxvi.,” pp. x. ff.; Driver’s “ Isaiah,” pp. 132 7f. 
More detailed accounts will be found in the commentaries of Cheyne 
and Duhm. See also Kennett’s Schweich Lectures on the Book 
of Isaiah. 

+ It should be mentioned that many scholars have held that 
the great passage, lii. 13-liii. is an interpolation where it stands. 
Their reasoning is not convincing. 
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to this period. We can, therefore, use them as illustra- 
tions of Jewish thought just before the Return, and we 
find in them several interesting points. In the first 
place the tendency to idolatry is quite eradicated from 
the Jewish mind. Unlimited scorn is poured upon the 
heathen idols, their makers, and their worshippers ; in 
a celebrated passage (xli. 21 ff.) they are challenged to a 
single combat with Jehovah, and in view of their power- 
lessness to do either good or evil, judgment goes against 
them by default. Another characteristic thought is 
that of the righteousness of God, which means that 
God has vindicated His ways by the experience of 
history, and has established His claim to be the sole 
God of all the world. Again, we find in these chapters 
the idea of the special mission of Israel in the world, 
and its destiny as a nation; and this leads up to the 
most striking of all the conceptions of this prophet— 
viz., that of the servant of the Lord. 

The passages which deal with this subject are xli. 
8-20, xlii. 1-7, 18-25, xliii. 5-10, xlix. 1-9, 1. 4-10, lii. 13- 
liii., and these, when carefully examined, reveal the fact 
that the expression does not bear the same meaning 
throughout. It begins, as it were, as a line, and tapers 
to a point. The servant of the Lord is first of all the 
whole nation about to be restored to its land ; but it 
is the nation conceived of as God’s instrument and 
placed in the world with a definite mission to display 
the power and. righteousness of God. But then the 
phrase contracts, and the servant is not the whole 
nation, but the true kernel of it, the ideal Israel, which 
rises to the height of God’s purpose for it.* Conceived 


* An interesting study of this subject from an ultra-critical 
standpoint will be found in Kennett’s “The Servant of the Lord.” 
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in this light, the servant has a double mission—to the 
nation as a whole as well as to the outer world. So his 
function is “to open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness 
out of the prison-house.”* But in later passages this 
idealization becomes narrower still, and the servant is 
an individualf summing up in his own person all the 
ideal characteristics which should distinguish the 
nation. In this capacity He becomes the scapegoat for 
the nation ; as the representative Israelite he bears the 
sin of the whole people. He is rejected of men, and 
apparently disowned by God; He is oppressed and 
afflicted, led to judgment, condemned and put to death. 
But His death is an atonement, and through it He justi- 
fies many ; and hereafter He is Himself to see the travail 
of His soul and be satisfied. 

It is, of course, obvious that the description finds its 
full meaning only in Christ, but we must regard it in the 
light of its own time if we are to understand in any 
way its contemporary significance. And it strikes us 
at once as an eloquent expression of the deepest and 
most characteristic of the religious thoughts of the age— 
the intense consciousness of sin and the need of atone- 
ment. We have already noticed this characteristic in 
the teaching of Ezekiel, and it is brought out even 
more clearly in the ritual of the Priestly Code which 
centres round the services of the Day of Atonement. 
It is of great significance that this feeling seems to have 
arisen, or at least to have developed, in a special way 
in Babylon. It is obviously not a popular conception 


* Isa. xlii. 7. 


t Many scholars deny this individualization. But cf. G. A. Smith’s 
“Tsaiah,”’ vol. ii., pp. 2683/7. 
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in the sense of appealing at once to the mind of the 
common man ; people in the full flood of business have 
little time or inclination to think out what it means. 
But the Exile was to many of the Jews a time of large 
leisure, and deeper theological problems were worked 
out there than any that had come to the front before. 
The second Isaiah strikes us at once as a man of leisure, 
who has entered into the spirit of his times, and has 
expended much thought on the problems of his day. 
Starting with the conception of Israel as the servant 
of God, and interweaving into that conception the sense 
of the actual unworthiness of many in the nation, and the 
vital need of a deeper sense of sin, he has gradually 
evolved in his mind the vision of the ideal Israelite. 
In Him he sees the representative of the nation, bur- 
dened with the weight of the nation’s sins, and yet 
counting it His highest privilege to bear them. He sees 
Him fulfilling, even to its bitter end, the great task of 
atonement ; nothing seems lacking either in the reproach 
of men or in the actual physical pain to complete the 
sacrifice. As the actual nation of Israel has been 
humbled to the depths in its exile, so the ideal Israelite 
has known the bitterest humiliation. But it has not all 
been in vain, and in the dimness of the distant future 
the prophet sees the meaning of it all in the justification 
of the many by the pains of one. The whole working- 
out of this thought seems to us, in the light of the life 
and death of Christ, splendidly daring and profoundly 
true, and we recognize in this anonymous prophet of 
the Exile one of the deepest religious thinkers of all 
ages. And we gather, too, a little clearer light as 
to the relation between the Old Testament and the 
New ; we see the germs being buried in the soil which 
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are to rise to fresh life in the dispensation of the 
Gospel. 

The hopes which inspired the second Isaiah were con- 
firmed by the capture of Babylon in 538 B.c. Cyrus 
showed himself to be as good a diplomatist as he was a 
soldier. His triumphal entry into the city was spoiled 
by no deed of violence, no wrong was done to any man 
and no religious scruples were violated. He proclaimed 
himself a worshipper of the gods of Babylon, and he 
won the affection of the vassal races by carefully restoring 
to their homes the images of the gods which had been 
carried captive to Babylon ; indeed, it seems to have 
been his deliberate policy to repatriate as far as possible 
all the subject races. In this he definitely reversed 
the policy of the Kings of Babylon, and posed as the 
deliverer, and not as the conqueror. 

The Jews were among those who benefited by this 
royal bounty, and an Aramaic version of what purports 
to have been the original decree, preserved in the state 
records at Ecbatana, is given in Ezra vi. 3-5. In 
accordance with his regular practice, he is said to have 
entrusted to a certain Sheshbazzar,* whom he made 
Governor of Judah, the gold and silver vessels carried 
off from Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar, to be restored to 
their original home. These vessels would correspond 
in the case of the Jews with the idols which were sent 
back with the other nations. 

It is probable that the early years of Cyrus witnessed 
a great return of exiles to their various homes. Baby- 


* Sheshbazzar is, in all probability, to be identified with Zerub- 
babel. The former would be his Babylonian name, and the latter 
(=begotten in Babylon) that by which he was known among the 
Jews. 
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lonia had been peopled thickly with a very varied 
population, and there must have been many who re- 
tained a deep affection for their native land and em- 
braced the opportunity of returning. But we shall be 
wrong in imagining that the edict of Cyrus would result 
in the depopulation of the land. Babylonia had been a 
true melting-pot, and the varied elements which were 
poured into it were to a large extent assimilated. This 
is seen even in the case of so exclusive a nation as that 
of the Jews. The official list of those who returned 
with Zerubbabel, preserved in Ezra ii., gives indeed a 
total of 42,360. But there are many indications that 
the number is very much too high,* and it is suggested 
that the census may refer to those found in Judah at a 
considerably later date. In all probability the response 
to the edict was a very small one. Fifty years of life 
in Babylon had seen the rise of a new generation, who 
had no immediate ties with the homeland; and the 
perils of the journey and the uncertainty of their 
prospects might well have deterred all but the bravest 
and most loyal of the Jews. At best the people who 
had remained in Judah were reinforced by a few thou- 
sands, and more probably by a few hundreds, f of returned 
exiles from Babylon, bearing with them the favour of 
the King and tokens of his goodwill in the form of some 


* Of, Kent’s “ History of the Jewish People,” pp. 128 ff. Some 
scholars have gone so far as to deny the fact of a return in the first 
year of Cyrus (¢f. Encycl. Bib., “ Ezra-Nehemiah,” col. 1481 /f., and 
Kennet in “Cambridge Biblical Essays,” p. 110). The question is a 
difficult one, and involves the account given in | Esdras iv. 4l-v. 6 
of the Return and building of the Temple. But it is not necessary 
to accept their conclusion. 

+ The possibility of a considerable influx of refugees from Egypt 
must not be left out of consideration. 
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of the sacred vessels of the Temple. But they brought 
also one possession more precious than any of these— 
the sacred writings which had been gradually accumu- 
lating during the Exile. 

It is said that in the second year of their return they 
laid the foundations of a new Temple. The accuracy 
of this statement has been disputed on the grounds* 
(1) that the beginning of the work on the Temple is 
ascribed in Ezra v. 2 to the second year of King Darius ; 
(2) that Haggai specifies the same year more exactly 
for the laying of the foundation ; (3) that the Governors, 
in the letter contained in Ezra v. 16, speak of the work 
as having been carried on without interruption. From 
this it appears doubtful whether the project was ever 
really carried out so early as 536 B.c. If it was, it 
advanced a very little way, and was then dropped for 
some sixteen years. 

Of the period between 536 and 520 B.c. our knowledge 
is almost a blank ; but reading between the lines we are 
led to the conclusion that it was a time of disappoint- 
ment and disillusion. The task which lay before the 
returned exiles was indeed a difficult one. The land 
lay desolate and uncultivated; it had largely to be 
reclaimed at the expense of much labour, and houses 
and barns had to be rebuilt. The land of Judah was 
never very fertile, and seasons of drought seem to have 
made the crops very scanty. It is not to be wondered . 
at that the visions of a house of God restored in all its 
ancient glory faded away, and that it was generally felt 
that “ the time has not come for the Lord’s house to be 
built.” 

* See Ryle, ‘ Ezra-Nehemiah,’’ Cambridge Bible for Schools, 


p. XXxii. 
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But, as so often happened, political events far afield 
reacted on Jewish history, and opened up a different 
prospect. In 529 B.c. Cyrus died, and his successor, 
Cambyses, hearing in Egypt that a rival had set himself 
up in Persia, committed suicide rather than run the 
risk of defeat. The pretender to the throne maintained 
his authority only a few months, and was then slain 
by a confederacy of Persian nobles, who raised to the 
throne Darius, a member of the royal family of the 
Achemenide. He was not allowed to establish himself 
without a struggle ; one rival after another rose up in 
various parts of the Empire, but Darius proved himself 
equal to the occasion, and after hard fighting, which 
included another capture of Babylon in 520 B.c., he found 
himself at length, in 519 B.c., firmly seated on the 
throne. 

These varied struggles cannot fail to have produced 
a profound impression in the various countries of which 
the Persian Empire was composed. In Judah they 
moved two prophets to break silence, and to urge that 
the time had come to make a forward move in the 
building of the Temple. One of these was Haggai, who 
dates his prophecy exactly on the first day of the sixth 
month in 520 B.c. He points to the failure of the crops 
and the general scarcity as a proof that God is angry 
at the neglect of His house, and he promises times of 
far greater prosperity when the work is really taken 
in hand. It was probably not merely selfish hopes 
which led the people to respond so readily to his sum- 
mons, and to begin at once preparations for the laying 
of the foundation. A month later Haggai had occasion 
to utter another prophecy, this time of comfort to those 
who had seen the magnificence of the old Temple and. 
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could not help comparing with it the meagreness of the 
one which was being built. To them he uttered the 
memorable words: ‘‘ The latter glory of this house 
shall be greater than the former glory, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.’’* 

Shortly afterwards the exhortations of Haggai were 
supplemented by the first prophecies of Zechariah 
(Zech. i. 1-6). Three months later the same prophet 
narrated a series of visions connected with God’s purpose 
for Jerusalem. It has been remarked as curious that 
the first vision, belonging to the year 519 B.c., could 
speak of all the earth as sitting still and at rest, whereas 
we know that that year was marked by various struggles 
in different parts of the Persian Empire. t The ex- 
planation probably is that the vision dates from the 
time when Darius had crushed the most formidable of 
the rebellions against him, and it became clear that no 
break-up of the great Empire was to be anticipated. The 
visions of Zechariah are memorable in many ways : they 
form an early example of the apocalyptic literature that 
was to become so popular among Jewish writers, and 
they contain the celebrated prophecy of the Brancht 


* So the rendering should run, not “ the glory of this latter house.” 
The Temple is considered as an abstract unity, though the manifesta- 
tions of it were different. 

t So Kent, ‘‘ History of Tou People, ”” p. 145. 

{ An ingenious explanation is given by Kennet in ‘“‘ Cambridge 
Biblical Kssays,’’ p. 116, to the effect that a dispute seems to have 
arisen between Zerubbabel, the Governor, and Joshua, the High 
Priest, which Zechariah tries to allay. He looks forward to the 
time when Zerubbabel shall fulfil the promise of the Shoot from the 
cut down stump of David —+.e., ‘“‘ shall reign as crowned king, with 
Joshua as priest at his right hand.” It is significant that Zerub- 
babel disappears soon after this, and it is possible that he was 
removed by the jealousy of the Persian Government, 
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(Zech. iii. 8), which figures so much in the consideration 
of Messianic prophecy. 

One striking incident occurred during the building of 
the Temple. Tattenai, the Persian satrap of the pro- 
vince that lay west of the Euphrates, paid an official 
visit to Jerusalem, and inquired as to the authority for 
the work of restoration. He was referred to the decree 
of Cyrus in 538 B.c., and this was found among the 
archives at Ecbhatana. Darius was, like Cyrus, dis- 
posed to extend his patronage to the gods of the subject 
nations, and he sent a royal rescript authorizing the com- 
pletion of the work of building. The Temple was there- 
fore built and dedicated amid great rejoicing in 516 B.c. 

It was an event of far-reaching importance. The 
Jews possessed once more a religious centre, and the 
regular sacrifices and ritual of worship afforded an im- 
portant bond of union which welded. the nation together. 

It is possible that the completion of the Temple was 
followed by an attempt to build again the walls of 
Jerusalem. But of this we have no direct evidence, 
and the task was certainly not accomplished. For some 
sixty years the history of the Jews is a blank. They 
were stirring years in the world’s history, including the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis and the decline of 
the Persian power, but no echo of all this reaches us 
from the pages of the Bible. We are left to imagine 
that the years were spent in J udah in painful watchings 
and vexatious attacks. The little Jewish nation was 
constantly harassed by the surrounding peoples, especi- 
ally the half-Jewish and half-heathen Samaritans. 
Under the pressure of continual anxieties the national 
ideals seem to have grown dim. Religion became a 
burden, indifference was rife, and even scepticism gained 
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ground. It is probably to this period that we are to 
refer the book of Malachi.* The book is really anony- 
mous, for Malachi, which means “ my messenger,”’ is 
probably taken from iii. 1. It gives a gloomy picture 
of the religious conditions of the time. The rebuilding 
of the Temple had not been followed by the material 
prosperity which the words of Haggai had seemed to 
promise. The sacrifices had indeed been kept up, but 
only in a perfunctory way; the priests had begun to 
complain of the weariness of it all, and the offerers were 
bringing animals that were legally unfit for sacrifice. 
Together with religious apathy, moral corruption had, 
as so often happens, crept in. The Jews had begun to 
contaminate their stock by intermarriage with heathen 
women; divorce was becoming frequent, and moral 
sins were rife. Against all these things the prophet 
raises a vigorous and indignant protest. His outlook 
is that of the priest, for he lays particular stress on the 
sin of cheating God by imperfect sacrifices; but he is 
no narrow-minded ritualist ; every kind of evil is ab- 
horrent in his eyes. His short prophecy contains three 
very notable passages : chapter i. 11 asserts plainly the 
missionary hope that the Gentiles will come to magnify 
God’s name, and recognizes, in a way that is very striking 
if the author was himself a priest, the nature of spiritual 
worship—for the incense and the pure offering of which 
he speaks are not to be understood in a ritual sense, 


* The exact date of “ Malachi” is doubtful. In favour of that 
given here is the attitude towards mixed marriages, which are not 
condemned so stringently as in Ezra, and the fact that the Levites 
do not seem to occupy the subordinate position which they hold 
in P. On the other hand, many have placed the book about 432 B.o., 
and connected it with the reforms of Nehemiah. It may be noted 
that H. D. B. favours the earlier date, and Encycl. Bib. the later one. 
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but as referring to the devotion of the heart. The 
second passage is iii. 1, the announcement of the sending 
of the messenger of the covenant and the coming of the 
Lord Himself to His Temple, a clear indication of the 
Messianic hope that even the second Temple should be 
honoured with the visible presence of God. And the 
third passage (iv. 2) is also Messianic, foretelling the 
rising of the Sun of Righteousness with healing in His 
wings. ‘The conception was a bold one when we consider 
in how many countries at that time the sun was an actual 
object of worship ; but the expression is a very beautiful 
and significant one, and has been frequently copied. 

We come now to the events connected with Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and related in the books that pass under their 
names. Several difficulties arise both with regard to the 
books themselves and the history which they relate, of 
which some account must be given. 

As regards the books, it is to be noted that they are but 
portions of a single work, and in the Hebrew Canon they 
were regarded as one under the name of Ezra. The 
division between them seems to be not earlier than the 
sixteenth century. It is generally agreed, also, that 
these books and the books of Chronicles are of the same 
date and authorship. One of the books of the Apocrypha 
—the First Book of Esdras—gives a parallel account 
in most particulars to the book of Ezra,* and the 


* The First Book of Esdras is written in Greek, like nearly all the 
Apocryphal books as we have them. It covers the same ground as the 
Hebrew Ezra, together with some portions of Chronicles and Nehe- 
miah ; and it has besides a notable addition in the section iii. l-v. 3. 
It is the text followed by Josephus and by many Latin and Greek 
Fathers, and in the LXX version it stands first as Esdras A, the 
canonical Ezra—Nehemiah being Esdras B. The subject may be 


pursued in Encycl. Bib., “ Ezra, The Greek.” 
ll 
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theory is now widely held that it is a more original 
translation than the Septuagint version of the Canonical 
book. 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah as they stand are 
late in date, and can hardly be earlier than about 
320B.c. Incertain passages—e.g., Neh. xii. 26—we have 
references to the days of Nehemiah as though it were 
in the distant past, and the Jaddua mentioned in the 
eleventh verse of the same chapter is probably to be iden- 
tified with the man who was High Priest in the time of 
Alexander the Great. These and other similar con- 
siderations effectually disprove the Jewish tradition 
that “Ezra wrote his own book ”—7.e., our EHzra- 
Nehemiah. There are undoubtedly sections from the 
pen of both Ezra and Nehemiah,* but these have been 
combined with various documents (some, e.g., Ezra iv. 8, 
vi. 18, vii. 12-26) written in Aramaic, and with certain 
official lists and statistics, and the task of unravelling 
them is not easy, nor even perhaps possible. Of late 
years} an attempt has been made by violent dislocation 
and correction to arrive at what is called the original 
order of the narratives, and to estimate the extent of 
the work of the compiler, but the reasoning is necessarily 
subjective, and the attempt is not likely to be crowned 
with success. At the same time it has to be recognized 
that the present condition of the text raises several 
difficulties and perplexities. 

The historical side of the question depends largely on 
the view we take as to the relations between Ezra and 

* Ezra speaks in the first person in Ezra vii. 27, ix. 15; and Nehe- 
miah in Neh. i. 1, vii. 73, xii. 27-43, xiii. 4-31. 

+ The: mportant book on this subject is Torrey’s “The Com- 


position and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah.” A Dutch scholar, 
W. 8. Kosters, has also written much on this question. 
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Nehemiah. It is noticeable that Nehemiah mentions 
Ezra only once in his memoirs (xii. 36), and yet the 
history represents them as working together. The order 
of each in the text is briefly this : 

Ezra sets out from Babylon with a company of 1,496 
men in the seventh year of Artaxerxes (458 B.c.). After 
a halt at the River Ahava, from whence he sends for some 
Levites to accompany him, he proceeds to Jerusalem, 
and deals with the question of mixed marriages. His 
efforts are presumably not entirely successful. Appar- 
ently an attempt is made to rebuild the walls, but it is 
stopped by the opposition of the Samaritans. 

Twelve years later Nehemiah is allowed to go to 
Jerusalem. He finds everything in a miserable condi- 
tion, but he inspires great zeal, and in spite of opposition 
builds the wall of Jerusalem in fifty-two days. He then 
turns his attention to many needed reforms. 

The “Law” is read out by Ezra, and solemnly 
accepted. 

In 432 B.c. Nehemiah pays a second visit to Jerusalem, 
and applies himself again to exterminate the evil of mixed 
marriages and to vindicate the sanctity of the Sabbath. 

In this order of events there is a difficulty in the part 
assigned to Ezra before the coming of Nehemiah, and 
in the fact that his reforms, though accepted with en- 
thusiasm at the time, seem to have left no lasting im- 
pression, so that the work had practically to be done 
over again by Nehemiah. Various schemes have been 
suggested with the object of vindicating the priority of 
Nehemiah’s reforms. One is to read* “‘ the thirty-seventh 


* Cheyne proposed to read “ twenty-seventh year ’—i.e., 438 B.C. 
—between the visits of Nehemiah. This is accepted by Kennett, 


“ Biblical Essays,” p. 123. 
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year (not ‘ the seventh ’) of Artaxerxes ”’ in Ezra vii. 8 ; 
this would bring the date of Ezra’s expedition down to 
427 p.c. Another critic (Van Hoonacker) images that 
the Artaxerxes mentioned is the second of that name, 
who came to the throne in 405 B.c.; his seventh year 
would then be 398 B.c. Both these suggestions are 
ingenious, but neither are to be considered as more than 
tentative. On the whole, it seems best to retain the 
Biblical order, always remembering that the compiler 
of the book may conceivably have made a mistake in 
his dates. 

This uncertainty as to the order of events renders it 
difficult to assign to Ezra and Nehemiah their respective 
shares in the momentous events of 458-430 B.c. It may 
be that their spheres did not, in reality, seriously overlap. 
In Nehemiah we find the typical man of action and 
resource. These qualities are displayed in both his 
visits to Jerusalem, and they may well have won him his 
high position in the Persian Court. 

His extraordinary energy in causing the walls of 
Jerusalem to be built in fifty-two days, his constant 
wariness in the face of the Samaritan foes, his vigorous 
and almost passionate measures to combat the mixed 
marriages, which bid fair to ruin the purity of the 
Israelite stock—are all indications of an unusual force 
of character. He combined also a genuinely religious 
spirit, which showed itself in frequent ejaculatory 
prayers, with a certain ingenuousness which did not 
scruple to recount his own meritorious actions. His 
personal generosity is illustrated by his purchasing back 
many Jews who were held as slaves in foreign lands, and 
by his refusal to exact the remuneration to which his 
official position entitled him. He stands before us as a 
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man raised up at a time of crisis to perform a work of 
lasting importance, and applying to his task all the 
forces of a vigorous and untiring, and, at the same time, 
a religious personality. He is an excellent type of the 
capable layman who finds his interest and his work in 
religious matters. 

Ezra’s province was a different one. He was a priest, 
and the power that he wielded was more especially the 
power of the pen; it is not without meaning that he is 
described as ‘“‘ a ready scribe in the Law of Moses.” It 
was his great office to gather up the literary work of the 
Exile, and, on the basis of the law of Deuteronomy and 
of the Priestly Code (united with the earlier narratives 
into one coherent whole), to inaugurate at Jerusalem 
a religious reform which should conform to the ideals 
which the spirit of the age had marked out as most 
helpful. His whole career led up to this point—the 
reformation of Judaism as a living, active force. His 
first work in Jerusalem was to regulate the Temple 
services and to provide accommodation for its ministers. 
Two months were spent in this, and in leavening the 
spirits of those who dwelt in Jerusalem and in the 
surrounding villages, and then, on the first day of the 
seventh month, a solemn assembly was convened, and 
Ezra read out the Book of the Law from a wooden pulpit 
to the assembled people. The immediate result was 
much the same as that which attended the first publica- 
tion of the Law of Deuteronomy : there was an outcry 
of dismay and fear when the lives of the people were 
compared with the requirements of the book, but Ezra 
did his best to allay their alarm. Some interval of time 
elapsed, partly in making known more fully the details 
of the Law and partly in dealing with those who had 
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contracted mixed marriages with heathen wives. The 
offenders were examined one by one, and the evil was 
gradually removed at the expense of severing many ties 
and introducing many hardships into family life. When 
this work was over, the people were once more gathered 
together, and after Ezra had uttered a long prayer, the 
congregation solemnly pledged their allegiance to the 
new Law. It was the crowning-point in Ezra’s work, 
the culmination of his life’s task, and in the Great 
Synagogue the future trend of Judaism was clearly 
marked out. 

It remains to consider what was the Law that was 
thus solemnly promulgated and accepted. It would not 
be correct to say that it was the Pentateuch as we 
have it, for, if we compare the provisions in Nehemiah 
with the Priestly Code, we find that several modifications 
were introduced later.* But what Ezra read out before 
the people cannot have been very Caiereny from the 
first five books of our Bible. 

The gradual compilation was now practically complete, 
and the Jewish nation were in possession of the most 
cherished and sacred part of their literature. And in 
the Law to which they now solemnly pledged themselves 
they found a circling wall which kept them close to- 
gether and separate from the rest of mankind, so that 
alone of all the ancient nations of the world they have 
preserved their individuality in the face of difficulties 
and hardships that would have broken down any other 
race. 


* H.g., the poll-tax was raised from one-third shekel to one-half 
shekel (compare Neh. x. 32 with Exod. xxx. 11-16), and the tithe 
was made to include not only growing crops, but also flocks and 
herds (compare Neh. x. 37 with Lev. xxvii. 32). 
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One notable event followed the work of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, echoes of which have lasted to the present 
time. The first great religious secession from Judaism 
took place at the Samaritan schism, and the building 
of a rival Temple on Mount Gerizim. But to under- 
stand the meaning of this it is necessary to look back at 
the earlier history of the Samaritans. 

When Samaria fell in 722 the bulk of the inhabitants 
of the northern kingdom were transferred to Assyria, 
and for the most part disappeared from sight. In their 
place Sargon introduced people from Babylon, Cutha, 
Avva, and Sepharvaim (2 Kings xvil. 24). Further 
batches of colonists were introduced by Esar-haddon 
(Ezra iv. 2) and Assurbanipal (called ‘‘ Asnapper ’’) 
(Ezra iv. 10). These colonists combined with the 
Israelites who were left behind, and produced a mixed 
population, in which, however, the Jewish element 
predominated. From Kzra iv. 2 we gather that a 
definite acceptance of the worship of Jehovah dated 
from the time of Esar-haddon. On the strength of 
kinship in race and religion,* we find the Samaritans 
claiming to assist in the work of rebuilding the Temple, 
but the Jews did not see their way to accepting such 
aid. In consequence the Samaritans became bitter 
foes, and succeeded in causing much trouble to the 
returned exiles. 

Their motive is not far to seek. Before the return 
of the Jews from Babylon they had been the most 
powerful Jewish element in Palestine, and they would 
not care to be relegated to a secondary position. Their 

* It appears that the reformation in the reign of Josiah had 


extended to Samaria, and that the Samaritans had accepted the 
Book of Deuteronomy, but had retained many semi-heathen customs. 
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antagonism was kept up during the first half of the 
fifth century B.c., but before the time of Nehemiah it 
seems to have abated. 

The treatment of the Samaritans was one of the 
problems which Nehemiah had to face. An alliance 
with them would have brought a great addition of 
strength to the struggling Jewish community, but it 
would have rendered the exclusive course marked out 
in the spirit of reformation impracticable. Character- 
istically Nehemiah took a bold and decided course : he 
refused to allow the Samaritans participation in the 
worship of the Temple, to which their acceptance of 
the law of Deuteronomy pointed them. The breach 
that was thus made became irreparable when Nehemiah 
expelled from Jerusalem the grandson of the High Priest 
Eliashib, because he would not put away his wife, the 
daughter of Sanballat. From that time the Samaritans 
felt themselves cut off from fellowship with the Jews, 
and a definite act of schism was accomplished when 
this priest* built a rival sanctuary to Jerusalem on Mount 
Gerizim, one of the twin mountains which overshadowed 
the holy ground of Shechem. From this time the 
Samaritans had their own separate religious existence, 
though they still clung to the Law which Ezra had 
promulgated ; and at the present time there exists at 
Nablus, the ancient Shechem, a small community of 
about 100 Samaritans, who keep up their fathers’ 
worship and jealously guard the ancient Pentateuch.t+ 

* The date of this event is not certain. Probably it is to be placed 
between 433 B.c. (the promulgation of the Law) and 408 3.c., when 
Nehemiah was no longer Governor. Josephus places it about 
332 B.O. 


+ The Samaritan Pentateuch differs in several respects from the 
Hebrew one. Some of the differences are apparently wilful corrup- 
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The Temple on Mount Gerizim was destroyed by the 
zeal of John Hyrkanus in 128 B.c., and the breach 
between Jew and Samaritan was never healed. The 
latter were always regarded with suspicion by their 
more exclusive kinsmen, who could not forget the 
heathen admixture which was introduced by the colonists 
of the Assyrian Kings, and readily accused them of 
idolatrous worship. The Gospels are an eloquent testi- 
mony to the mutual antipathy of the two peoples in the 
time of Christ. 

It is to be noticed that the stringent regulations of 
the Book of Deuteronomy as to worship at one shrine 
alone was violated by the Jews of Egypt. Being cut 
off from the possibility of going to Jerusalem for worship, 
they obtained from Cambyses leave to build a temple 
to Jehovah in Egypt. The spot chosen was Elephantiné, 
and here, about 525 B.c., a temple was built. There 
was apparently no idea of setting up a schism, but it 
was argued that it was better to sacrifice to Jehovah 
in Egypt than not at all. In 411 B.c. this temple was 
destroyed by the Egyptian priests, but the Jewish 
community at Elephantiné made repeated appeals for 
its rebuilding, and finally gained help from Bagoas, the 
Governor of Judah. 

This may be the most convenient place to consider 
briefly another book which, though purporting to be 





tions to justify the temple on Mount Gerizim, but others are genuine 
variations. _A description of the present Samaritan copy is given in 
Merrill’s “‘ Parchments of our Faith.” It is noticeable that the 
Samaritans never accepted any other part of the Hebrew Canon. 
In Deut. xxxiv. 10 they read, “ there shall not rise a prophet,” 
instead of “ there rose not,” and on this ground they admitted no 
later prophet. See Encycl. Bib., col. 4262. 
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historical in character, cannot lay claim to the im- 
portance or accuracy of Ezra-Nehemiah. 

The story contained in the book of Esther is well 
known, and needs no repetition. Buta critical examina- 
tion of it reveals many points of difficulty. Ahasuerus 
is, no doubt, to be identified with Xerxes, who reigned 
485-465 B.c., but as far as we can tell his only Queen 
was Amestris, who can hardly be the same as either 
Vashti or Esther. It is not in accordance with what 
we know of the etiquette of the Persian Court that a 
Jewess could have been made Queen, for it seems that 
the King was limited in his choice of his chief wife to 
seven of the noblest families of Persia. And indeed the 
whole story, as we have it, reads more like a romance 
than like sober history. A feast lasting for 187 days is 
almost incredible, even for a Persian King, and it is 
certainly strange that Haman should have been ignorant 
of the relationship between Mordecai and Esther in 
view of the fact that it seems to have been generally 
known. Nor can the counter decree of the King, 
whereby the Jews were authorized to massacre those 
who were sent to kill them, be pronounced historically 
probable. Other points of evidence dealing with the 
Persian names and the customs of the Court tend to 
throw further doubts on the authenticity of the account. 

Those who pronounce against the historical accuracy 
of the book see in it an attempt to explain the origin of 
the feast of Purim or Lots. Of this festival a good 
account will be found in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Biblica.”’ 
Unfortunately, it is a matter of dispute as to when it 
began to be observed. It is apparently mentioned in 
2 Macc. xv. 36, where the writer mentions that the 
anniversary of the victory of Judas Maccabeus over the 
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Syrian Nicanor on the thirteenth of Adar, 161, fell the 
day before ‘“‘ Mordecai’s day.” Josephus tells us that 
the day was observed by the Jews all over the world on 
the fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar. 

An examination of the Feast of Purim proves that 
there was nothing specifically religious in it ; it was, in 
its essence, a thanksgiving for a great deliverance, and 
it has been suggested that this was the victory of Judas 
mentioned above. But there is no certainty that it 
may not refer to an earlier event. 

At this feast the reading of the Book of Esther formed 
an important part, and the picturesque detail is added 
that the reader had to pronounce the names of the ten 
sons of Haman in one breath, to signify that they expired 
together. Another lesson was taken from 1 Sam. xv., 
relating the destruction of Agag, who was conceived of 
as the ancestor of Haman. 

It is by no means improbable that the story of Esther 
ig an embellished account of some tradition resting on 
an historical basis—a kind of historical romance. Its 
religious feeling is certainly not pronounced. It has 
long ago been remarked that the name of God does not 
appear in the book, but it is equally true that no religious 
aspect is well represented, and the general purpose of 
the story seems to be to magnify the feeling of exultation 
over the fall of enemies. But the skill of the book is 
undeniable: the climax, the reversal of fortune, the 
recognition, the dramatic contrast, are all represented, 
and we are carried on breathlessly from one event to 
the other. We find the narrative full of interest ; only 
we are a little surprised that it is included in the Canon 
of the Old Testament. 

That its place there was long disputed is well known. 
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Even in the second century after Christ a Jewish divine 
pronounced the book apocryphal ; there is some evidence 
that the Syrian Church as a whole rejected it ; Luther 
could wish that it had never been written. But among 
the Jews it has enjoyed a special popularity and sanctity, 
and Maimonides is reported to have said that in the 
days of the Messiah the only Scriptures left would be 
the Law and the Roll (7.e., Esther).* 

Its position in the Christian Bible, in spite of the 
obviously unchristian tone that animates so. much of 
it, is an evidence that the Old Testament is, in a broad 
sense, a real library ; and indeed it is not out of keeping 
with the fitness of things that a book such as Esther, 
which is representative of a special form of literature 
and also an indication of one aspect of the Jewish mind, 
should be included in it. For God’s lessons are taught 
not only by the more definitely spiritual writings, but 
also by the varying conceptions of the mind of man. 
And Esther does contain a lesson of how, even in man’s 
extremity, God raises up an instrument of salvation in 
time of need, even though it be only a woman, whose 
principal weapon is her own personal beauty. 

* Quoted in H. D. B., Art. ‘‘ Esther.’’ The five books of Canticles, 


Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther were called the five 
Megilloth or Rolls, and Esther was called the Roll par excellence. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PSALMS 


Tux best known of all the books of the Old Testament 
is undoubtedly the Book of Psalms. From the early 
days of the Church it has occupied a unique position 
in the affections of Christians, and has been almost as 
popular among Jews. It has been found to cover almost 
all the emotions and aspirations of the human heart, 
and to appeal to practically every variety of tempera- 
ment. 

But a closer study of the book reveals the presence 
of many difficulties, and there are few portions of the 
Bible around which a more voluminous literature has 
arisen. All that can be attempted here is to give some 
outline of the main points of interest, and to indicate the 
kind of conclusions to which the searching criticism to 
which the book has been exposed seem to tend. 

A word must be said first of all as to the principles of 
Hebrew poetry. It is well known that there is little or 
no rhyme in it, and it seems to be fairly well established 
that there is no exact metre, as in Latin and Greek. 
Rather the essence of Hebrew poetry lies in a certain 
parallelism of thought expressed in lines of approxi- 
mately the same length and rhythm. It is obvious that 
this latter characteristic can only be properly observed 
in the original Hebrew, but the former point may well 
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be studied in the English version. Parallelism is of 
different kinds: sometimes a similar thought is ex- 
pressed in two different ways, as in Ps. ii. 2-5; some- 
times the second half of the line presents a contrast or 
antithesis, as in xxxvii. 9; sometimes the thought is 
expressed in an ascending scale, as in Ps. xciii. 3. 
There are other modifications, but these are the most 
obvious. A peculiarly artificial form of Psalm is the 
acrostic, in which each letter of the alphabet is taken 
in turn. Here again a knowledge of Hebrew is neces- 
sary to appreciate this, but it is well known that Ps. cxix. 
is of this nature, each section of eight verses beginning 
with the same letter.* 

It will be evident that there is no direct delimitation be- 
tween poetry and prose in Hebrew; indeed, the so-called 
“elevated prose ”’ easily slips into poetry. But there 
are other distinctions of vocabulary and grammatical 
use which mark off the poetical books of the Bible, and 
give them a style and a character of their own. It 
may be remarked in passing how admirably this style 
of poetry suits the genius of the Hebrew language ; 
and the English reader can gain some idea of its dignity 
and force from the musical translation of Coverdale, 
which is familiar to us in our-Prayer-Book Psalter. 

With regard to the Book of Psalms, the first problem 
is that of the authorship. From time immemorial the 
book has been connected with the name of David, and 
the opinion has been widely held of old that the whole 
collection of Psalms owed its origin to that King, as the 
Psalms of Solomon were imagined to be the work of his 

* Other acrostical Psalms are ix., x., xxv., XXvii., cxi., cxii. None 


of these are perfect examples, but in all probability the faults are 
due to the state of the text. 
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son. Jewish tradition does not, indeed, go so far as 
that, but looks on David as the founder of psalmody. 
No competent scholar now holds the extreme con- 
servative position ; indeed, it is rendered untenable at 
once by a consideration of the titles of the Psalms. 
Only some seventy-one (i.¢., rather less than half) are 
ascribed to David, others coming under the names of 
Asaph, the sons of Korah, Heman, Ethan, Moses, and 
Solomon. It is plain that tradition has assigned the 
Psalms as a whole to David, because he was believed 
to have contributed to it far more extensively than any 
other man; but the book is a collection of psalms by 
various authors and of very different dates. The field 
has, therefore, been thrown open to the critics to in- 
vestigate the probable date of each psalm and the 
gradual formation of the whole book. And the basis 
on which they have had to work has been partly 
linguistic—.e., a consideration of language, vocabulary, 
style, grammatical peculiarities, artificiality, etc.—and 
partly the evidence of date supplied by the actual 
psalms—+.e., in historical allusions, religious conceptions, 
private, national, or liturgical use, and the like. If the 
result of this criticism has been to put forward a great 
variety of views that are often conflicting, and to create 
more problems than solutions, yet the ground has been 
materially cleared, and some real progress has been made. 
Our English Bible Version has made us familiar with 
the fact that the Psalms are divided into five books, 
ending respectively with Ps.xli., Ixxii., Ixxxix., evi., and 
cl., each of which ends with a doxology.* This division is 
* Ps, cl., which is itself a full-toned doxology, has no need of a 


further ascription of praise ; and the doxology at the end of Ps. evi. 
seems to belong rather to the Psalm itself than to the book. 
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not later than the second century of our era, and it may 
be considerably earlier ; indeed, the evidence of the 
Septuagint would seem to point to a pre-Christian date. 
The division is not altogether an arbitrary one ; it does 
correspond to certain peculiarities of the psalmsincluded, 
so that it is possible to speak of the characteristics of 
the various books. Some of these peculiarities may be 
noted at once. 

Book i. is copmosed of psalms ascribed to David* 
(except i., ii., x., xxxiii.).| It has been noted that the 
Psalms are in general personal, and are distinguished by 
the frequent use of the pronoun of the first person singular. 

Books ii. and iii. fall into three main groups, con- 
nected, respectively, with the sons of Korah, David, 
and Asaph—that is to say, the Davidic psalms separate 
two groups of Levitical psalms. Hach of these groups 
has certain characteristics, but the general tendency 
of the books is to emphasize the lessons of history and 
the national duties and responsibilities. All these 
Psalms bear titles except Ps. xliii. and lxxi., which are 
technically styled ‘“‘ orphan.” 

In the last two books most of the psalms have no 
titles, and the collection as a whole bears the marked 
characteristic of being intended for liturgical use. 

These points may be easily verified by a study of 
the Revised Version ; but perhaps the most interesting 
and instructive of all has to do with the use of the 
Divine names.{ In the first book Jehovah (the Lord) 
is regularly used 272 times as against 15 times for God 


* Ps, ix. and x. were originally one, and Ps, xxxiii. is ascribed to 
David in the LXX. 

+ By Kirkpatrick, “ Psalms,” p. viii. 

{ Kirkpatrick, pp. lv. ff ; Briggs’ “‘ Psalms,” vol. i., pp. xix. ff. 
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(Elohim). In the second and third books the latter 
name occurs 200 times as against 43 for the former. 
But this does not take into account Ps. lxxxiv.-lxxxixy 
in which Jehovah occurs 31 times as against 7 for 
Elohim. In the fourth and fifth books Jehovah occurs 
almost exclusively, Elohim being represented only twice. 

These statistics are taken from Kirkpatrick, and their 
interest is obvious : we have an echo of the J and E 
which we met in the discussion of the sources of the 
Hexateuch; indeed, it is very striking to notice how 
different versions of the same psalm occur in different 
books, with the definite alteration of Jehovah to Elo- 
him.* What is precisely the import of the variation in 
the Divine name is not quite clear, but it has been sug- 
gested with some show of probability that a less 
exclusive spirit refused to see in the Lord merely the 
national God of Israel and preferred to call Him by the 
more general name. Whether this be true or not, it is 
at least clear that the consistent change of the Name 
marks a distinct period and corresponds to a different 
stage of religious conception. 

It is, then, established, without reasonable fear of 
contradiction, that the Psalter is not the work of one 
man, buta compilation of collections of Psalms of various 
authorship and age. We may now consider briefly 
these collections. 

First come those Psalms which by their titles} seem 
to be attributed to David. Thirteen{ of these are 

* Compare Ps. xiv. with liii., xl. 13 ff. with Ixx. 

+ According to the titles in the R.V., they are directly attributed 
to David. But the Hebrew is not necessarily so precise. 

t Le., iii, vii., xviii, xxxiv., li., lil, liv., lvi., lvii., Lxix., lx., Lxiii., 
exlii. It may be noted that the LXX gives additional titles to 


many psalms, some of them referring also to events in David’s life. 
12 
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connected with certain incidents in his life as narrated 
in the Books of Samuel, but in some cases the relation 
between the history and the psalm turns out, upon 
examination, to be only superficial, and internal evidence 
suggests that the psalm is of a considerably later age. 
And, in point of fact, the titles lose a good deal of their 
force when it is recognized that they are not contem- 
porary with the Psalms, but are the work of the com- 
piler. In some cases tradition may have preserved a 
real correspondence with some historical event, and the 
titles are always worthy of careful consideration as a very 
early piece of evidence,* but it is unsafe to put implicit 
trust in them unless they are supported by other con- 
siderations. What ‘a Psalm of David ”’ seems to mean 
is that that particular Psalm comes from a collection 
compiled under the name of David, the father of 
psalmody. Some of these were doubtless composed by 
David himself ;} among these we may place, with con- 
siderable confidence, xviii. (which is incorporated again in 
2 Sam. xxii.), iii.,iv., vii., xi. xv., and xxiv. Ewald has 
added several others, and some of these may very well be 
from David’s pen, but his grounds for including them 
are aesthetic, and therefore not reliable for actual 
proof. 

The only other eallecGars of Psalms referred to 
definite authors are twelve, which are called psalms of 
Asaph, and eleven, ascribed to the sons of Korah. 
Both these groups are Levitical collections adapted for 

* See especially Driver’s “ Literature of Old Testament,” pp. 374 77. 

} This statement would not, of course, be accepted by all critics. 
But the opinion represented by Wellhausen’s dictum that “the 
question is not whether the Psalter contains postexilic, but whether 


it contains any pre-exilic psalms’’ (H. D. B., iv., p. 151) seems 
perverse. 
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use in the Temple.* The former are national Psalms, 
and reflect in many ways the teaching of the prophets 
as to the just judgments of God and the lessons of 
history ; the latter have as their theme more especially 
the glory of Jerusalem and the joy of public worship. 
One Psalm (xc.) is ascribed to Moses, the man of God, 
but modern criticism is disposed to date it in the Exile ; 
two go under the name of Solomon (Ixxii. and cxxvii.), 
but in neither can the ascription be regarded as certain. 
Ps. Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix. preserve in their titles the 
names of Heman and Ethan, of whom we learn from 
1 Chron. xv. 17-19 that they were leaders of the Temple 
music. 

The last two Books of Psalms contain some clearly 
marked groups. Ps. xciii., xcv.-c have a definite theme 
in the idea of the sovereignty of God, which was 
manifested once in the deliverance from Egypt and again, 
in still more striking fashion, by the restoration from 
Babylon. From their keynote—‘ the Lord is King ”— 
they have been called the Theocratic Psalms. The 
Psalms of another group (cxiii.-cxviii.) have been con- 
nected together from very early times by the Jewish 
liturgical use of singing them at the three great Festivals. 
Their name, the Hallel, or Praise, is justified by their 
outburst of thanksgiving at the return from Babylon. 
Ps. cxx.-cxxxiv. are called Psalms of Ascent. The title 
may possibly refer to their structure, one verse picking up 
the thought of the last,+ but more probably the Psalms 
were those which were specially used by the pilgrims 


* See Kirkpatrick’s introduction to the various groups. 

+ Other explanations are: (1) That they were sung on each of 
the flight of fifteen steps leading from the Court of the Women to the 
Court of the Men in the Second Temple ; (2) that they were composed 
for the exiles returning from Babylon. See Kirkpatrick, pp. xxviii ff. 
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as they journeyed to Jerusalem to the great feasts. 
Here again the main thought is thankfulness for God’s 
deliverance of His people from Babylon. 

It will not be necessary to go into detail as to the 
meanings of the titles in the Psalms,* but a word may be 
said about the actual names for “ Psalm” which we 
find, for it has been held that these afford some indica- 
tion of date. The more general term ‘“‘ Psalm ”’ has, 
indeed, no chronological significance ; but Ps. xviii. is 
called a “‘song,’’ and this same word is applied to the 
Song of Moses in Exod. xv. 1, and in Deut. xxxii., also 
to the vineyard song in Isa. v.1. It seems, therefore, 
reasonable to imagine it is the oldest and least definite 
name for a piece of poetry, and this would go to prove 
that Ps. xviii. is the earliest Psalm which we possess. 
Seven Psalms are called Michtam, a word probably mean- 
ing “ golden”? or “precious,” | and referring to their 
artistic character. These Psalms are said by Dr. 
Briggs to resemble the pre-exilic prophets in their 
vigorous style, and to be among the most ancient of the 
Psalms. Thirteen Psalmst{ are called Maskil, a medita- 
tion. The word suits their internal character, for they 
suggest quiet thinking over religious problems, and their 
most suitable date would seem to be the Exile.§ 

Well may now attempt to estimate the probable growth 

* See Briggs’ “ Psalms,” vol. i., pp. xix. 7f. 

+ ‘See Ps. xvi. 1 (A.V. margin). Others are lvi.-Ix. 

{ Ps. xxxii., xlii-xlv., lii-lv., Ixxiv., Ixxviii., Ixxxviii., Ixxxix., 
exlii. 

§ Briggs recognizes xlv., lii., liv., lvi. as pre-exilic. 

|| The sketch is a general one, and it is not intended to be implied 
that the Books of the Psalms were finally completed in this order. 
So, e.g., some Psalms in Book ii. may well be earlier than some in 
Book i. But the books do seem to represent a certain chronological 
order. 
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of the Psalter. Putting aside the title of Ps. xc. as 
unhistorical, we may imagine that the first collection 
of Psalms was a few (including, at any rate, Ps. xviii.) 
written by David. To these others were added from 
time to time, and, because of their position, were also 
ascribed to David: hence there arose the first book, 
consisting of Ps. iii.-xli. Ps. i-ii, are apparently an 
introduction, and were added later; indeed, in some 
manuscripts Ps. ii. is reckoned as i., the first Psalm 
being treated as an introduction to the whole book, 
and in others Ps. i. and ii. are joined. All the other 
Psalms in this book are ascribed to David, except x., 
which is without a title, and is reckoned with ix. in the 
LXX and Vulgate, and xxxiii., which has no title, though 
the LX X ascribes it to David. 

Later on another collection of ‘‘Davidic’’ Psalms 
was made,* incorporating some of the older Psalms and 
adding others which have no real claim to be con- 
sidered the work of the great King. These underwent 
a definite revision, the term God being substituted for 
Jehovah. Other collections of a more or less private 
character were made, especially connected with the 
Levitical guilds of Asaph and Korah, and these were 
finally coupled together, the Davidic Psalms coming 
between the two Temple collections. Finally a large 
number of Psalms or groups of Psalms was added, most 
of them evoked by the revival of the national spirit at 
the time of the Restoration, but others being composed 
definitely for use in the Temple when it was rebuilt, 
and for certain special festivals. It is not improbable 

* From the note added at the end of Ps. Ixxii. it is plain that the 


compiler knew of no later Psalms of David. But several are 
ascribed to him in Books iv. and v. 
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that other Psalms were added from time to time at a 
much later date, some being possibly even Maccabean. 
So we are left with a very wide period for the gradual 
compilation of the Psalter : it would begin at the time 
of David, and might end as late as 150 B.c., at which 
date the writer of the Prologue to the Wisdom of the 
Son of Sirach seems to imply that the Canon of the 
Psalter was complete. 

It may be of interest to add the chronological 
scheme arrived at by Dr. Briggs after many years of 
study : Seven Psalms are ascribed to the early Hebrew 
monarchy before Jehoshaphat, the same number to the 
middle monarchy, and thirteen to the late monarchy ; 
thirteen are placed in the Exile, and thirty-three in the 
period immediately following it ; sixteen to the times of 
Nehemiah, eleven to the late Persian period. The 
conquests of Alexander gave rise to fourteen Psalms, 
and the later Greek period produced first twenty-five 
and then sixteen more; while eight Psalms or parts of 
Psalms date from the Maccabean age. 

This list is fairly representative of the advanced 
critical position, though it would be difficult to find two 
scholars who agree exactly. In point of fact, it is not 
likely that any perfectly definite conclusion will be 
arrived at, nor are we after all much the worse off for our 
ignorance of details. We can use ‘“‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern”? with profit without knowing exactly the date 
and the author of each hymn. In some cases, indeed, 
such knowledge does add considerably to our value of 
them ; nor is the parallel quite a just one, for no other 
nation has so truly national a collection of religious 
poems as the Psalms. But in many instances a general 
idea of the circumstances of composition are as helpful 
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for the understanding of a Psalm as the most definite 
information. To take one single instance: Ps. xlv.* is 
evidently an ode to celebrate the marriage of a King with 
some foreign princess. The King and the princess are 
quite indefinite, and a great number of suggestions have 
been made as to their individuality. None are quite 
convincing, and we feel that, after all, there would be 
very little material gain to us if we could fix the allusions 
with absolute certainty. On the other hand, there are 
cases in which such certainty as to the circumstances 
of composition would add greatly to the value of a 
Psalm : for example, we should understand Psalms like 
xxii. and cx. very much better if we knew the authors 
and the circumstances of their composition. 

It has been remarked above that the special interest 
and value of the Psalms lies in their appeal to almost 
every kind of religious emotion. This thought may 
now be a little amplified. The consciousness of sin is 
illustrated by all the penitential Psalms, and more 
especially by li. and cxxx. It would be difficult to find 
in any literature a deeper sense of what sin means than 
in the spirit which inspires these utterances. The sense 
of longing for communion with God finds full expression 
in many Psalms, particularly xlii., Ixiii., and Ixxxiv. ; 
the thought in the last of these of the happiness of the 
very birds that find a place for their nests in the house 
of God is almost unequalled in its tenderness. That 
religious difficulties are not a monopoly of modern times 
is illustrated by the heart-searchings of Ps. xxxvil. 
and Ixxiii., in which the prosperity of the wicked and 
the misfortunes of the righteous constitute a problem 


* This Psalm has lately been discussed by Dr. Driver in the 
Expositor. 
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which causes much mental trouble, and it is a striking 
evidence of the robust faith of the writers that they can 
accept the general principle that God never forsakes 
the righteous, without any very clear vision of a life 
after death. The testimony of Nature to God is ex- 
pressed in Ps. viii. and xix., and the care of God for all 
His creatures is brought out very fully in Ps. civ. The 
missionary hope is prominent in Ps. lxxxvii. and xcvi., 
and appears also in Ps. lxxxiii. and Ixxxvi. The sense 
of the ‘“‘ haunting presence of God ”’ underlies the whole 
of Ps. exxxix. The joy of public worship inspires 
Ps. xecv., c., cxxii., and many others. Meditation on 
God’s law is the theme of Ps. cxix., which is a triumph of 
consummate art,* the apparent monotony of its thought 
being seen upon closer study to be of infinitely varied 
design. The beginning of the hope of immortality is 
found in Ps. xvi., xvii., xlix., and possibly lxxiii. And 
the Messianic hope gleams out in many an isolated 
passage, and in some complete Psalms. Sometimes the 
thought is of the triumph of the Messiah, as in Ps. cx., 
sometimes of His sufferings, as in Ps. xxii. and Ixix. ;f 
sometimes it is the coming of God Himself that inspires 
the psalmist, as in Ps. xcvi.-xcviii. 

This list, which might very easily be increased, will 
give some idea of the range of subjects covered in the 
Psalter, and of the wide and sympathetic outlook of 
the various authors who are represented in it. 

So it may be said that to a very large extent the 
Psalms are limitless in their application. That is to 
say, they have appealed with unabated force to genera- 


* See a sympathetic study of this Psalm in Barnes’ “ Lex in 
Corde,” pp. 248 ff. 
+ In each case the Messianic reference is, however, only secondary. 
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tions of men living in widely different ages and sur- 
roundings. The scholar who knows the occasion which 
originally called them into being, and who has the 
aesthetic sense to appreciate their rhythm and sublime 
diction, finds in them a particular treasure that others 
less educated or less gifted cannot share. But all 
experience goes to show that the ignorant and simple 
can use them as a real treasury of devotion, and can 
find in them help for various kinds of need. A book 
like ‘The Psalms in Human Life”’ affords abundant 
illustration of their catholic appeal. 

A difficulty in the devotional use of the Psalter, very 
widely felt at the present day, is the moral difficulty of 
the so-called ‘‘ Imprecatory Psalms.’ Interspersed with 
outbursts of infinite love and tenderness we find passages 
which involve the most terrible curses on certain classes 
of men. The most obvious example is that afforded 
by Ps. lxix., which includes in the curse, not only the 
enemy himself, but his wife, his children, and all his 
posterity. It is a sentiment directly opposed to the 
Christian spirit, and therefore very difficult for a Chris- 
tian to utter. 

In the face of this problem various lines of considera- 
tion have been suggested. The following seem to be of 
primary importance. In the first place these utterances 
exhibit a spirit that appears with remarkable consistency 
all through the Old Testament. When our Lord said, 
“Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy,” He was not carica- 
turing ancient thought, or holding up to scorn the 
perversion of wicked men, but He was representing 
accurately what we may call the general spirit of the 
Old Testament. There comes to light in it at times 
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a rudeness and a cruelty which strikes us with amaze- 
ment until we recognize that the thoughts of men in 
those days ran in such channels. It was regarded as 
natural and perfectly unobjectionable to wish and to 
pray for the death of your enemies, and even of their 
families. Even the dying commands of David to his 
son Solomon in 1 Kings ii., which seem to us 80 sorry 
and mean in the mouth of the great King, would probably 
have caused little shock to the moral sense of his con- 
temporaries. 

And so the bitter words which end the most sublime 
Ps. exxxix., and which sound to our ears as a discord 
in the last notes, are not out of harmony with the pre- 
vailing standard of opinion. Blessing and cursing are 
clearly set before us in the Old Testament, and the 
latter is as much an integral part of it as the former. 
And so in considering these Imprecatory Psalms we are 
not justified in toning down their obvious meaning ; 
to the writers of them the words bore their plainest 
and simplest sense. They would see nothing horrible, 
for instance, in the thought of the babes of Babylon 
being dashed to pieces against the stones in vengeance 
for their father’s cruelty. Nor is it altogether fair to 
say that such bitter words. were directed more against 
the sin than the sinner. It is doubtful whether that 
is an Old Testament thought at all. 

It is as well to get this clear, for only then can we 
recognize that the problem of the Imprecatory Psalms 
is part of a far wider problem—namely, whether we can 
rightly and honestly use expressions and ideas which 
come to us with high authority, but which are out of 
touch with the gentler and, as we believe, truer spirit 
of modern thought. The same problem arises again 
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with regard to the vexed question of the so-called 
“‘ Damnatory Clauses ” in the Athanasian Creed. They 
seem undoubtedly to have meant to their writer of that 
confession of faith exactly what their literal sense 
implies, and if we can believe them as they stand we 
may use them without scruple. But if they seem to 
state dogmatically more than we are prepared to accept, 
then we have to use them, if at all, with certain reserva- 
tions. 

Similarly, these Psalms can only be used with a reserva- 
tion if we make ourselves personally responsible for all 
the ideas expressed therein. But there is no sufficient 
reason either for “ tinkering’’ with them or for omitting 
them. They are not expressions of personal faith, nor, 
indeed, of personal malediction, and they serve to point 
a useful lesson of the change that has been brought 
over the spirits of deeply religious men by the tenderness 
of the Gospel message. It does us no harm to know 
that vindictiveness was not always reckoned as a 
failing. 

We may regard in a similar kind of way the self- 
righteousness that appears in some of the Psalms, and 
has caused offence to many minds. The consciousness 
of sin which so wonderfully characterizes some of the 
utterances of the Psalms is not inconsistent with other 
passages which seem to breathe an atmosphere of self- 
satisfaction. It is perhaps not unfair to say that 
utterances like those of Ps. li. and cxxxi. do not repre- 
sent an ordinary or constant frame of mind ; they were 
evoked under the stress of one particular event, and the 
conception of sin found therein stands out, as it were, 
under the bright glare of a searchlight. The expressions 
which indicate a consciousness of moral rectitude are 
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perfectly sincere, and they are to be compared with the 
passionate protestations of Job. We must bear in mind 
the intimate relation which was held to exist between 
sin and personal misfortune. When a man who was 
conscious of not falling below the standard of right 
which obtained in his age found himself involved in 
misery, his first thought was to protest his innocence, 
sometimes in language which seems to us exaggerated. 
And similarly, when he was conscious of basking in the 
sunshine of God’s favour, he could regard it as a recom- 
pense for his own godliness without any idea of self- 
glorification. So when we try to transplant ourselves 
into the spirit of the age of the psalmists we find nothing 
necessarily repellent in those passages which seem to 
forget the frailty of human nature and the lurking pres- 
ence of sin. The Psalms are indeed a book for all time, 
but we must remember that they are the work of men 
living in one era of human thought, and they would not - 
be human utterances if they did not sometimes represent 
the special ideas of that era. Nor indeed would they be 
any the more helpful to us. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE WISDOM LITERATURE 


Tur Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament is con- 
tained in the Books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job, 
and, in the Apocrypha, in the Wisdom of Solomon and 
the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, which is commonly 
called Ecclesiasticus. All these books have certain 
common characteristics. 

The conception of wisdom in the Old Testament is 
in itself an interesting study. In the earlier and ruder 
conditions of life it plays no conspicuous part, but it 
is represented here and there by what we should call _ 
aphorisms,* or acute observations of natural phenomena. 

The earliest example of this kind is the fable of 
Jotham (Judg. ix. 7-15), which in its naive simplicity 
is thoroughly characteristic of the age to which it be- 
longs. It may be noticed that the Hebrews themselves 
connected this wisdom with Edom (Jer. xlix. 7), and it 
would arise very naturally among a primitive and pas- 
toral folk who were brought face to face with Nature 
at every turn. At an age in which book-learning was 
practically non-existent, the observation of Nature 
provided to a very large extent the training of the mind. 

* Wisdom in another sense is closely connected with magic. 
This idea of it among the Hebrews probably sprang from Egypt, one 


of the early homes of magic (¢f. Exod. vii. 11). 
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This conception of wisdom lasted, with few modifica- 
tions, to the time of Solomon. That King possessed. it 
to a very marked degree, so that he gained an unrivalled 
reputation. If our general idea of him represents him 
as an autocratic monarch living in a splendid court, and 
surrounded by all the appliances of luxury, we must 
yet remember that, unless the persistent tradition about 
him is false, he had passed with credit through the 
university of Nature, and had made shrewd observations 
on all the living things which had come before his notice. 
We need not doubt that in his younger and purer days 
he had pursued this study with the object of learning 
about God, for to the essentially religious Hebrew mind 
Nature was regarded from earliest times as the revelation 
of God, and therefore this wisdom was in a real sense 
a branch of theology. But Solomon found that this 
habit of keeping his eyes open, on which in his dream 
at Gibeon he invoked God’s blessing, stood him in good 
stead in other matters. It gave him quick perception 
and the faculty of rapidly forming a correct judgment, 
and it was principally the exercise of this faculty in the 
various duties of kingship that earned for him his 
immense reputation, which subsequent Jewish and 
Mohammedan traditions have delighted to embellish 
with various illustrations. 

From this time the conception of wisdom underwent 
some modification. It dealt principally with the prac- 
tical affairs of life, and though by no means essentially 
irreligious, it was regarded with some disfavour by the 
religious leaders, perhaps as tending to obscure the 
paramount importance of Divine inspiration. Now for 
the first time there was a danger of earthly wisdom of a 
practical kind setting itself up in opposition to Divine 
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revelation, but there is no evidence that such a tendency 
became in any way pronounced in Israel in pre-exilic 
times. The latter days of the monarchy, and especially 
the Exile, turned Jewish thought into other channels ; 
it exercised itself now more particularly with the pro- 
blems of God’s government of the world, and the con- 
sideration of the apparent injustice of His dealings with 
men. This became one of the distinguishing marks of 
the specifically Wisdom Literature. In this sense cer- 
tain of the Psalms are to be classed as such, more 
especially Ps. xxxvii., xlix., and Ixxiii. In each of 
them the problem is suggested, and in each some kind 
of explanation is attempted. But it is the book of Job 
that is the most noteworthy contribution of Hebrew 
thought to this difficulty, and for this reason it may be 
regarded as the pivot of the Wisdom Literature. It 
does not indeed cover the whole ground. This kind of 
literature is not necessarily speculative ; it includes 
moral sayings and advice such as forms the bulk of the 
Book of Proverbs, and also a philosophical survey of 
life which has little specifically religious in it, such as 
is illustrated by Ecclesiastes. Greek influence suggested 
another theme in the personification of Wisdom itself, 
and the praise of her as closely akin to God. And from 
this conception arose the very high estimate of learning 
itself which characterized later Judaism, especially in the 
early Christian era. 

Of the three Canonical Wisdom Books, Proverbs* 

* The essence of a “ proverb”’ is that it is some pointed saying 
having to do with human life or character. Driver (L. O. T., p. 394) 
notes among popular “ proverbs ” such sayings as “‘Is Saul also 


among the prophets ?”’ (1 Sam. x. 12, xix. 24), and “ The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge” 


(Ezek. xviii. 2; Jer. xxxi. 29). 
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has the first claim to be considered. The title of the 
book is “‘ The Proverbs of Solomon,” but a glance will 
show that the whole book does not claim to be the works 
of Solomon, for the section xxii. 17-xxiv. 22, seems 
to be taken from a collection called ‘“‘ The Proverbs of 
the Wise,” and xxx. is ascribed to Agur, and xxxi. 1-9 
to King Lemuel.* These titles are puzzling, but it is 
obvious that the book is a compilation of materials 
drawn from various sources. A closer investigation 
makes it clear that the kernel of the book consists of 
chap. x.-xxii. 16, which are ascribed to Solomon, and that 
i.-ix. are by way of being an introduction. Later on 
an appendix is added in the form of xxv.-xxix. Then 
come the two extracts connected with Agur and Lemuel, 
and the book closes with an isolated fragment describ- 
ing the virtuous woman in which the verses follow in 
alphabetical order. 

We have, therefore, another book with a history not 
unlike that of the Psalms. Tradition makes Solomon 
the father of this kind of literature as it makes David 
the father of psalmody. In all probability the former 
did compose a series of apophthegms which were 
handed down, and formed the nucleus of the collection 
which went under his name. A later editor either 
wrote or compiled the first nine chapters to form an 
introduction, and the ‘ proverbs of the wise’ were 
added as a conclusion. But then another collection of 
proverbs ascribed to Solomon were joined to the exist- 
ing matter, and with them certain famous sayings, 


* Toy’s suggestion is interesting that Agur and Lemuel are both 
connected with Massa in Edom. ‘The connection of “‘ Wisdom ’”’ 
with Edom has already been noted. Probably Job’s three comforters 
were also EKdomites. 
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which had their origin, perhaps, in Edom; while the 
artificial but vigorous praise of the ideal woman was 
regarded as a fitting epilogue. Itis easy to understand 
how the name of Solomon was given to the whole of 
the book, for anonymous collections usually borrowed 
the name of the author either of their earliest or of their 
most important part. 

It is not possible to determine with exactitude the 
date of these several sections. Even their relative order 
is not beyond dispute, for some scholars have main- 
tained the priority of chapters xxv.-xxvii. on the ground 
of the regular and artificial style of x.-xxii., which implies 
a late date. But there seems no adequate reason for 
departing from the generally accepted theory that this 
section is the kernel of the book round which the other 
parts have grown. As to the date of this section there 
are wide divergences of opinion. The frequent mention 
of the King is one of several considerations which incline 
scholars like Driver,* Delitzsch, and Ewald to place these 
chapters in the time of the monarchy. Toy, however, 
urges that internal evidence makes it impossible to 
think of a pre-exilic date. The chief points are the 
absence of any stress on the national life of the people, 
the faint assumption of monotheism as entirely un- 
questioned, the picture of social life especially in its 
frequent mention of unchastity, the general custom of 
monogamy as opposed to the polygamy recognized in 
the Deuteronomic Code, and the conception of Wisdom.f 

* See Driver, L. O. T., p. 405. 

+ See Toy’s ‘“ Proverbs,’ pp. xx /f., and an able article by the 
same writer on “‘ Proverbs’’ in Encycl. Brit., Eleventh Edition, He 


puts the composition of the book as late as 300-200 B.c. He 
has also contributed the article on “ Proverbs’’ to the Encycl. 


Bib. 
13 
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It cannot be denied that these considerations have 
weight, and forbid us to assign an early date to the 
section x.-xxii. as it stands. But they do not preclude 
the possibility of pieces even of so early an age as that 
of Solomon being included in it. 

The dates of the other parts are of less importance ; 
i.-ix. is almost certainly later than the central part, 
and few scholars are now prepared to assign to it a 
pre-exilic date ; indeed, it has been suggested that the 
constant reference to “my son” and “my children ” 
implies the existence of some kind of college for advanced 
training. This is to read too much into what is, after 
all, a natural form of address in maxims of this char- 
acter ; but the conditions of life portrayed and the vices 
against which warning is uttered do not seem to fit an 
early date. The elaborate form of their composition 
suggests that xxx., xxxi. are the latest portions of the 
book. 

From this sketch of the progress of criticism on this 
book it will be seen that the tendency has been to bring 
down the date later and later. Whether subsequent 
investigation will lead, as it sometimes does, to a re- 
action towards an earlier date time alone will show. 
The present condition of research makes it very difficult 
for us to place the book in its present form earlier than 
towards the end of the Persian or the beginning of the 
Greek period, and this conclusion is fortified by the 
position of the book and its close connection with later 
books, like Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of the Son of 
Sirach. At the same time we are justified in not en- 
tirely giving up the title “‘The Proverbs of Solomon ” 
and the still more explicit title which begins at xxv. 
It is no more improbable that there are genuine sayings 
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of Solomon incorporated in the second and fourth 
sections of the book, than that there are genuine 
Davidic Psalms. 

The book, as a whole, though full of homely maxims, 
gives a very pleasing picture of the ideal of Jewish life. 
The whole spirit of it is religious, and the place of God 
is recognized in every province of life. It may be 
specially noted that high importance is attached to 
family life and the relative duties of parents and children. 
Nowhere in ancient literature do we get a nobler 
picture of woman than is contained in the last chapter. 
Another notable characteristic is the praise of wisdom 
in chapter viii. and the position which is assigned to 
it at Creation ; it will be remembered that the twenty- 
second verse was applied in later times to Christ, and 
figured largely in the Arian controversy. But the 
whole description is suggestive of the extraordinary 
importance assigned to learning by the leavening 
influence of Greek thought on Jewish religious ideas. 

Proverbs deals with maxims, not with problems. 
It is characterized by a cheerful common sense, and has 
no place for the tormenting agony of religious doubt. 
The world which it represents is no faultless one ; in- 
deed, in many ways it is very corrupt. But there is 
very little satire in the book, and if the general 
standard of appeal is to a utilitarian rather than to an 
ethical code, yet there is not lacking the sense of the 
supreme importance of the command of God. 

A typical instance of the sadder side of Hebrew 
thought is afforded by the book Ecclesiastes. Its 
Hebrew name, by which it is often quoted, is Koheleth 
—i.e., “caller of assemblies,” of which Ecclesiastes is 
intended to be the Greek equivalent. The Hebrew 
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name is a feminine participle, which has given rise to 
difficulties ; it has been supposed to refer to Wisdom 
personified as feminine, but this does not fit in very 
well, and some scholars have explained it either as a 
rather abstract principle, or as used, as in Arabic, with 
an intensive force. 

Till comparatively modern times the book was almost 
universally ascribed to Solomon, and it was regarded 
as the fruit of his retrospect on life in old age, 
when he had realized the emptiness of the pursuit of 
human pleasures and ambitions. Such is certainly 
the obvious inference to be drawn from i. 12 f., but a 
very little consideration will show that this cannot be 
taken in its literal sense. To begin with, there is nothing 
in the book to suggest that the writer is repenting a 
misspent life ; the theme of the book is not precisely 
religious, though religious traits are found here and 
there ; it is rather a reflection on the general emptiness 
of human ambitions and activities. And again many 
of the sentiments expressed would come very curiously 
from the mouth of Solomon : such are the recommenda- 
tion of monogamy and the description of bad govern- 
ment and the oppression of the people. The whole 
outlook of the book is that of a subject rather than of 
a ruler,"and the conditions of life it portrays imply a 
date considerably later than the Exile. Itis, therefore, 
clear that the writer has put his own thoughts into the 
mouth of Solomon, because that King was regarded as 
the founder of the philosophical style of literature, 
and it was only a considerably later age which imagined 
that Solomon could really have been the author of the 
book. It does not seem possible, as in the case of 
Proverbs, to recognize any section that could have 
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come from his pen, for the book is largely, if not 
entirely, a unity, and reflects the thoughts of a single 
man.* 

There are no data in the book for fixing an exact 
date, but a consideration of the thought, of the state of 
society described, and of the language, affords some clue 
as to the approximate time of its composition. The 
apparently more precise indications afforded by the 
mention of the siege raised by the poor wise man— 
ix. 13-15—and the subversion of society in x. 6, 7, 
have given rise to conjectures, but have not been 
definitely explained. With regard to the thought of the 
book, the sadness of it all is umistakable. Life is re- 
garded as an unsolved, and perhaps insoluble, mystery ; 
everything appears to move on in an endless circle, 
which makes real progress impossible. Not that life 
is in itself painful or miserable : the writer is no advocate 
of suicide ; he finds life pleasant enough while it lasts, 
but it is when he sits down and thinks that it all seems 
so aimless. He can view no prospect beyond the 
grave ; he cannot even see that human life in the ab- 
stract is like a stream that gathers force as it rolls on, 
and that each generation has some contribution to make 
to the sum total. As far as he can see, the best course 
is for a man to enjoy the present. And yet the writer 
is not a pure hedonist nor an irreligious man; he 
recognizes the hand of God in human affairs ; he believes 
that man’s happiness is enhanced by fearing and serv- 
ing Him ; he even has an idea that God has appointed 

* The main exception is the Epilogue, xii. 9-14, which may be a 
later addition. Some critics also suspect that isolated verses have 
been inserted here and there by an editor to soften down some of 
the most uncompromising sayings of the writer—e.g., viii. 12, 13; 
xi. 9 (end of verse) ; xii. 1 (beginning). 
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a time for everything, and has ordered human life, if 
only man could trace His handiwork through it ; but 
his whole vision is circumscribed ; there is no trace of 
enthusiasm either for religion or for humanity—he has no 
comfort to offer to the oppressed, no bright hope to lighten 
up the dark days. And his religion and philosophy is 
a chilling one; its effect is to deaden every effort, to 
keep a man tied down to earth, to brush away the 
aspirations of the human heart. It is no wonder that 
the canonicity of the book was hotly disputed in the 
Jewish schools in the second century A.D. ;* and yet 
there is real value in it for the Christian student as an 
evidence of a certain shade of Jewish thought in evil 
days, and because, for all his deadening faith, the 
writer still finds a place for God. 

It is evident that the condition of life in his days was 
a very dark one. Iniquity is rife, the poor are op- 
pressed, and find no comforter, justice is perverted, 
rulers are apparently evil, and spies abound. There 
are two periods of history which might answer to this 
description—either the latter part of the fourth century, 
or the latter part of the third century, B.C., and of the 
two the latter seems to be the more probable. The 
question of language would also suit this date, for both 
the words and the constructions show marked affinities 
with the late Hebrew of the Mishna.t 

But the most interesting of all the books of the 
Wisdom Literature is, without doubt, the Book of Job. 
Even if it stood outside the Canon of Scripture, it could 


* Contrast, however, the estimate of Cornill: “O. T. piety has 
never achieved a greater triumph than in the book of Koheleth.” 

+ The language of Koheleth may be studied in Driver, L. O. T. 
pp. 474 ff., and in McNeile’s “ Ecclesiastes.” 
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not fail to be regarded as one of the masterpieces of 
ancient composition. Its very position and associa- 
tions should have obviated the mistake, which persisted 
for so many centuries, of regarding the book as a narra- 
tion of sober history. Such was indeed the prevailing 
view both of Jewish and Christian scholars till com- 
paratively recent times; but there have been protests 
against this view in many different ages, and it is now 
practically abandoned. The unknown writer of the 
book is no mere historian, who clothes in beautiful 
language a tale of days gone by ; he is a brilliant and 
daring dramatist, who takes as his theme a pressing 
religious problem of his day, and in the course of 
varied scenes of intense dramatic power suggests a 
contribution to the solution of it. It is, indeed, not 
improbable that Job was actually an historical person, 
and that the book is therefore dramatized history.* 
Or he may have been a half legendary example of the 
vicissitudes of human fortune, whose name would readily 
suggest itself as a foundation for the book ; but it seems 
impossible to look for anything approaching sober 
history in it: we gain a truer, and even a more valuable 
conception of the worth of the book if we approach it 
as the great representative of the drama in the library 
of the Old Testament. 

The scenes are arranged in this way. We are intro- 
duced first of all in a prologue of prose to Job as the 
prosperous sheikh, who in return for his uniform piety 
has been rewarded by God with what is regarded as 
the highest stage of prosperity to which such a man 
can attain. Both in his family and in his possessions 


* The mention of Job in Ezek. xiv. 14 would seem to postulate 
this, unless the Book of Job is in itself pre-exilic, 
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he seems raised above the possibility of disaster. The 
real play commences with a scene which is laid in the 
courts of heaven. The Almighty is seated there, 
surrounded by His heavenly court, and among them is 
numbered Satan the accuser. The discussion turns 
on the religious condition of men, and the Almighty 
points out Job as an instance of a holy, godly man. 
Satan suggests that Job’s piety is not disinterested, 
and receives permission to test him by withdrawing 
from him his earthly prosperity without touching his 
person. 

The drama descends to earth, and in a series of a 
similar episodes, in which the “‘ Messenger,” so familiar 
in Greek tragedy, figures largely, we see Job gradually 
stripped of all that made life happy ; but he resists the 
temptation to give up his hold on God, and throws 
himself in absolute submission into God’s hands. Again 
we are introduced to the courts of heaven, and Satan 
receives permission to try a yet severer test by bringing 
upon Job personal physical suffering. These two 
scenes only are exacted in heaven; after this we are 
brought back finally to earth to see Job smitten with 
a horrible disease, seated on an ash heap, and bidden 
even by his wife to curse God and die. His three friends 
meet together to comfort him, and after seven days of 
silent sympathy, the problem which forms the theme 
of the book is attacked in a series of monologues. 
After a soliloquy of great pathos from Job, the friends 
break silence. The speeches which form the bulk of 
the book are arranged in a definite cycle ; each friend 
speaks in turn and is answered by Job, and this arrange- 
ment is twice repeated ; only in the last cycle Zophar 
foregoes his turn, apparently having no further con- 
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tribution to make to the discussion. The speeches of 
these three friends are arranged with consummate 
skill ; as we read them we feel that each speaker has an 
individuality of his own. This is well brought out in 
Cheyne’s article on Job in the “‘ Encyclopedia Biblica ”’ : 
““(Hliphaz] is the oldest of the party—older than Job’s 
father (xv. 10). It is characteristic of him that he 
appeals to special revelations of his own; charac- 
teristic of Bildad that he loves to appeal to tradition ; 
characteristic of the young and impetuous Zophar that 
he appeals to no authority but his own judgment, and 
gets irritated at anyone who disputes the correctness 
of his theory.”’ But if we look into their words, we 
find little variation in their handling of the great 
problem. They are, on the whole, the representatives 
of the orthodox theology of the time ; they hold firmly 
to the conception that suffering necessarily implies 
foregoing sin, and with increasing distinctness they 
accuse Job of the sins of oppression and the like. 
Against these insinuations Job’s consciousness of inno- 
cence throws itself with more and more blind impetu- 
osity, and in his protest against the cruel falsehood of 
this explanation he comes near to following the advice 
of his wife, and cursing God. But his violence soon 
subsides, and he tends to throw himself, with quiet 
resignation, upon God. And even in his wilder moments 
he has a glimpse of a possible solution in a higher sphere. 
The great passage of xix. 25-27 has indeed been 
questioned both as to its text and meaning, but there 
seems no good reason to depart from the view that Job 
is represented as having a momentary confidence in a 
righting of what seems wrong on earth in another sphere. 

The speeches of the three friends are followed by a 
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monologue from Job, which occupies chapters xxvii. and 
xxviii. The passage is not without difficulty. Job’s 
position in xxvii. 7-23 seems to contradict that which 
he has maintained in his previous replies, and for this 
reason some scholars have attempted to find in it the 
missing speech of Zophar; but this attempt involves 
further dislocation of the text, and is not altogether 
happy. ‘The splendid panegyric of wisdom which 
occupies xxviii. seems certainly to be out of place where 
it stands, and the majority of critics regard it as an 
interpolation here. It is, of course, none the less 
valuable if itis so. Job’s second monologue is contained 
in chapters xxix.-xxxii., and, though it does not carry 
on the solution of the problem, it is full of such genuine 
pathos in the recollection of happier days that it forms 
one of the most beautiful passages of the book. 

It is not improbable that the book originally ended 
at this point. The problem has not indeed been solved, 
but it has been considered with great fulness, and 
some false solutions have been set aside. Job’s im- 
patient indignation has to a large extent subsided, 
and he is more content to accept the mystery of God’s 
dealings with him in a humble spirit. But with chapter 
xxxii. a new turn is given to the book ; there bursts upon 
the scene a character who has never been mentioned 
before, a young man named Elihu, who is represented 
as having listened hitherto with respectful silence in 
the presence of age, but whose pent-up feelings can no 
longer be restrained in the face of what he considers 
Job’s irreverence and self-justification. So after a long 
introduction he adds his own contribution to the dis- 
cussion in the course of four speeches, the gist of which 
is as follows: He protests against Job’s view that God 
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does not hold communication with man, and points to 
several means by which such communications are con- 
veyed ; and he lays stress on the view of suffering as 
God’s instrument of discipline. Then he proceeds to 
vindicate God’s greatness as entirely independent of 
man’s righteousness or wickedness; he insists that 
the idea of unrighteousness is inconsistent with the very 
notion of God; and, though he admits that there appear 
to be cases in which the cry of the innocent to God 
seems to be disregarded, yet he maintains that such 
cries are merely expressions of a physical pain, and not 
the outpouring of the heart’s longing towards God. 
Finally, he recapitulates his points and prepares for 
what is to come by laying special emphasis on God’s 
immeasurable greatness. 

It is widely held, and with great show of probability, 
that the Elihu-speeches are not an integral part of the 
original poem. They read like an interpolation, and they 
show certain differences in style and thought. Many 
critics go so far as to say that they are a source of 
weakness to the poem from a literary point of view, in 
that they really make no important contribution to the 
handling of the problem. It may, indeed, be admitted as 
probable that they are the work of a later writer, who 
has felt that God has not been treated by Job with due 
reverence throughout. But if so, we must admire the 
skill with which he has made his insertion, and the 
beauty of the thoughts which he has introduced. It is 
true that Eliphaz has already hinted at the view of the 
disciplinary value of suffering (v. 8, 17 f.), but the 
hint is not taken up till Elihu begins to speak, and the 
point is perhaps the most valuable contribution to the 
solution of the main problem which is brought forward 
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in the book. And again, the description of God’s varied 
communications with man is of real religious value. 
The style of the chapters may not, indeed, attain fully 
to the sustained grandeur of the book, but it is very 
easy to overestimate its inferiority, and we may safely 
say that the book is enriched from a religious, if not 
from an artistic point of view, by the addition of this 
section. 

But still we feel that something is wanting. Human 
thought has exhausted itself in the consideration of 
the problem. The discussion has not been entirely 
ineffective : it has brought to light certain contribu- 
tions of value, but when the friends have ceased from 
sheer weariness we are conscious that they are not 
satisfied. There comes a short interval of tense ex- 
pectation, and then the Almighty Himself answers Job 
out of the whirlwind. First of all “‘ he causes to pass 
before Job ‘a panorama of creation,’ ’’* showing him first 
the wonders of inanimate nature, and then describing 
some of the creatures that he has made. Then, after 
a few lines of penitent submission from Job, the 
Almighty ironically bids him assume the government 
of the world, and describes in detail two of His mightiest 
works—behemoth, the most colossal of the beasts of 
the earth, and leviathan, the greatest of those that live 
in the water. By this time Job is entirely crushed ; 
all his pride and indignation and complaining vanishes ; 
he abhors himself and repents in dust and ashes. 

The speeches of the Almighty in their power and 
grandeur reach perhaps the high-water mark of the 
expression of human thought. Like Job, we are at 
first dazzled and crushed by the contemplation of God’s 


* Driver, L. O. T., p. 426. 
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infinite and ineffable majesty ; but when we come to 
consider these chapters in their relation to the main 
problem of the book, we can hardly withhold a feeling 
of disappointment. When the Almighty began to 
speak we expected an authoritative solution to all the 
difficulties that had baffled the intellect of Job and his 
friends ; but we find in fact that these chapters contain 
no such solution ; indeed, they seem on consideration 
to have but a very indirect bearing on the question at 
all. So in a way the conclusion of the book is dis- 
appointing ; Job seems to be crushed into submission, 
and not intellectually convinced of the righteousness 
of God’s government. The point is a very important 
one as illustrating the Old Testament standpoint to- 
wards religious doubts. A problem such as that 
which forms the theme of this book is difficult enough 
at all times, but it seems that an adequate solution is 
entirely unattainable if it is to be sought within the 
sphere of the present life ; and there are but few in- 
dications in Job of a prospect that reaches beyond this 
life. And yet Job does find relief for his doubts, and 
the fact that he does, is of permanent religious value. 
The Book of Job gives us the authoritative exhortation 
of the Old Testament to this effect : ‘‘ In time of doubt 
throw yourself unreservedly upon God,” and experi- 
ence has proved that this is actually, in very many 
cases, a full and sufficient answer. A man may find 
relief by other means than the convincing of his in- 
tellect, and the experience of the Psalmist in Ps. lxxiii. 
16, 17 is not an isolated case. It is not, indeed, every 
temperament that can be satisfied with an indirect 
answer such as this, but it is at least one of the ways 
in which peace and satisfaction may be arrived at. 
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So it is wrong to say that the handling of the problem 
in the Book of Job is finally unsatisfying and disappoint- 
ing. To many it will afford a complete answer to the 
difficult question, and at least it gives the only complete 
answer that man can arrive at without looking beyond 
the limits of the present world. 

There are few who will not feel that the epilogue in 
chapter xlii. 7-17 is an anti-climax. It jars upon any 
esthetic sense we may have, to hear that Job’s prosperity 
was ultimately redoubled, and that he died at a good old 
age full of riches and honour.* But it has been pointed 
out that we must not judge this finale from a modern 
standpoint. We can understand that to the ancient 
Oriental mind a certain poetic justice would demand such 
conclusion. We could be content to imagine Job’s 
sufferings set straight in another world; in the Old 
Testament they have to be righted in this. And so our 
disappointment merely points the lesson of the limita- 
tions of religious thought before the Christian dispensa- 
tion. And this very fact does but enhance our admira- 
tion for the whole tenour of the book. 

The question of the date of Job is of relatively minor 
importance. The scene is indeed laid in the ancient 
world, and the writer shows great skill in keeping up 
the picture of ancient life. Job’s wealth lies in sheep 
and oxen, and the money that his friends offer him is 
the primitive uncoined money which Jacob paid to the 
sons of Hamor. The musical instruments also men- 
tioned in xxi, 12, xxx. 31 are the most primitive of their 

* Especially by W. T. Davison in H. D. B., Art. “Job.” Thesame 
writer has also a very good popular account of the Book of Job 
in his “‘ Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament.’’ An interesting, 


but less satisfactory, account is to be found in Dillon’s “ Sceptics 
of the Old Testament.”’ 
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kind. The names of God are those belonging to patriar- 
chal times, Jehovah appearing only in the prologue and 
epilogue and once in the body of the book (xii. 9). But 
it is not possible to assign a very early date to the book, 
much less to endorse the Jewish tradition represented 
in the Talmud, which assigns it to Moses.* The mention 
of priests in xii. 19, of the gold of Ophir in xxii. 14, of the 
worship of the heavenly bodies in xxxi. 26, are among 
minor instances which postulate a later date than Moses. 
And the general thought, and, still more, the language, 
demands a daten ot earlier than the Exile. It would be 
too intricate to trace the probable references to other 
Old Testament books or passages, but these all have their 
bearing on the question. And it has been noticed that 
the background of the poem depicts a condition of dis- 
order and misery. For these and other reasons few 
critics would be willing to assign a date earlier than the 
last years of the monarchy or the first of the Exile, and 
it is not impossible that the book is post-exilic altogether : 
certainly the five chapters ascribed to the Almighty seem 
to represent a higher level and a later date than the cor- 
responding description of Creation in Isa. ii. Regard- 
ing the book purely from a literary and dramatic point 
of view, it is obvious to compare it with Greek tragedy. 
Nor are the coincidences unimportant : the use of the 
“< Messenger ” has already been noted ; the three friends 
play on the whole the moralizing part that is usually 
assigned to the Greek chorus ; the problem itself, though 
it does not actually form the theme of any one Greek 

* See Dr. Gibson’s “The Book of Job’’ (Westminster Commen- 
taries), pp. xix 7f. 

+ The most obvious is the sarcastic echo of Ps. viii. 4 in Job vii. 17. 


There are many parallels between Job and Proverbs. See Gibson 
op. cit., pp. xxii ff. ; Driver, L. O. T., pp. 434 ff.. 
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tragedy, is yet often alluded to in them ; and the device 
of making the Almighty Himself speak is a use of the 
Deus ex machina which even Horace would have con- 
sidered justifiable. But we cannot help noticing how 
much more definitely and essentially religious this 
solitary instance of the Hebrew drama is even than the 
works of Aschylus. The feeling is more intense, the 
language more sublime, and the solution proposed more 
profound than we find in the whole literature of Greece. 
There is one more difference which is significant : Greek 
plays were written to be acted, and the authors always 
had in mind the exigences of representation. We can 
hardly imagine that the writer of the Book of Job ever 
conceived of the possibility of staging his great work, 
and although the attempt to do so has been made in 
modern times, it is not justified by the form of the book 
or the writer’s intention. Job is a book to be read in 
the study ; not to be picked to pieces by the art critic, 
but to be pondered over by the student who reads his 
Old Testament in the hope of finding in it the revelation 
of God. 


CHAPTER XIV 
APOCALYPTIC, ESCHATOLOGICAL, AND OTHER BOOKS 


Tue library of the Old Testament contains another 
distinct form of literature—the apocalyptic form, as 
represented by the Book of Daniel.* The English reader 
is apt to be misled by the position of this book in the 
English Bible. In it Daniel is treated as if he were one. 
of the major prophets corresponding with Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel. But in the Hebrew Bible the book 
is not among the prophets, but among the Hagiographa, 
its immediate predecessor being Esther. In a sense, it 
may seem to claim to be the most prophetic of all the 
books of the Old Testament. But when we realize what 
prophecy meant to the Hebrews, who included the 
Books of Samuel and Kings among the prophets, and 
when we discover that the vaticination in Daniel is in 
all probability merely a literary device, we shall see that 
in point of fact the book occupies a peculiar and unique 
position. 

We have had occasion to notice that a late writer took 
an historical personage called Job for the title-roll and 
background of his book. In the case of Daniel we have, 
in all probability, a similar phenomenon. The reference 
to Daniel as well as Job in Ezekiel xiv. 14-20 seems to 

* It is convenient to consider the Book of Daniel first, though as a 


matter of fact it is the latest in the Hebrew Canon. 
209 14 
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point to this, and the account in Daniel of the Hebrew 
youth brought up at the court of Babylon and refusing 
to eat the King’s meat may well embody an historical 
tradition. But the theory that the book as it stands is 
the work of this Daniel living during the Babylonian 
Exile, and prophesying minutely what is to come to 
pass hundreds of years later, is now almost universally 
discredited. The whole subject of prophecy has been 
subjected of late years to an exhaustive examination, 
and certain clear results seem to stand forth, with which 
the supposition of such minute vaticination would be 
entirely inconsistent, in just the same way as we were 
unable to accept the view that Isaiah, living about 
710 B.c., should have prophesied by name the victories 
of Cyrus about 540 B.c. But apart from this funda- 
mental difficulty arising, what appear to be the principles 
of Biblical prophecy, there are other factors which render 
an exilic date for the book very difficult to accept. The 
very position of the book in the Jewish Scriptures is one. 
Again, the statement of Daniel i. 1 that Nebuchadnezzar* 
besieged Babylon and carried away some of the sacred 
vessels in the third year of Jehoiakim is contradicted by 
what we know of history; and the use of the term 
‘‘Chaldzan ’’ as synonymous with ‘“‘ wise man’’ seems to 
point to a time when the Chaldzans were no longer a 
world power, but a professional class. And, finally, the 
language of the book is strongly against an early date. 
There is a long section (ii. 4b-vii.) written in Aramaic 
closely corresponding to the Aramaic of Ezra; the 
Hebrew itself is late in vocabulary and syntax, and we 
find several Persian words in the book, and even three 
transliterated Greek words. 


* Nebuchadnezzar is a less accurate form of Nebuchadrezzar. 
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We are led, then, to the conclusion that the book 
was not written by the historical Daniel, but by some 
later writer, who founded it upon what he knew of 
Daniel. A more exact date will be suggested by a 
brief consideration of its contents. The book falls into 
two divisions: the first six chapters deal principally 
with certain stories, as of the three men in the burning 
fiery furnace, the impious feast of Belshazzar, and 
Daniel in the lion’s den. The apocalyptic element is 
represented by two dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, both of 
which are interpreted by Daniel, and the mysterious 
handwriting on the wall, which Daniel is again able to 
explain. In the second division, from chapter vii. to the 
end, the element of apocalypse predominates, and 
Daniel’s visions have to do not with the immediate 
sequel to the Exile, but with the world history for some 
centuries later. This will have to be considered at 
somewhat greater length later on. At present we may 
notes ome of the inaccuracies of the book in matters of 
historical detail. Belshazzar is represented as succeed- 
ing his father Nebuchadnezzar as King of Babylon ; 
but Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by an infant son, 
who was murdered after nine months by the nobles, 
who proceeded to elevate one of their own number, 
Nabunaid (Greek : Nabonidus) tothe throne. The latter 
was reigning when Cyrus captured Babylon ; he had a 
son Belsharuzur (who obviously represents the Biblical 
Belshazzar), but the latter was never King: so we are 
forced to the conclusion that Daniel v. is as it stands 
unhistorical. The same considerations leave no place 
for Darius the Mede as the immediate successor of Bel- 
shazzar (v. 31) and this invalidates the literal truth of 
chapters v. and vi. As far as we can tell, the writer is 
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confusing this Darius with Darius Hystaspis, who 
reigned 521-486 3.c., and did actually capture Babylon by 
stratagem in the first year of his reign. Such a con- 
fusion of history would be perfectly natural in one who 
wrote some centuries after the events occurred. We 
may note further that the seven years’ madness (Lycan- 
throphy) of Nebuchadnezzar is not otherwise attested, 
and may conceivably rest upon an unhistorical 
tradition. 

The interpretation of the apocalyptic sections of the 
book is not without difficulty, and a detailed examina- 
tion and discussion would take too long ; all that can 
be attempted here is a short synopsis of the most 
probable explanations.* In ii. we have Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream, with its description of the colossal 
image gradually deteriorating from the head of gold 
to the feet of iron and clay ; the figure is overthrown by 
a stone, cut without hands, which then grew into a 
mountain, and filled the whole earth. In the explana- 
tion of this dream the head of gold may represent the 
Babylonian Empire, the silver breast the Medo-Persian 
Empire of Cyrus, the brazen belly and thighs the 
Empire of Alexander splitting up into the Empire of the 
Seleucids and Ptolemies, and the legs of iron the Roman 
Empire. This is the traditional explanation, but many 
modern scholars interpret the silver breast of the 
Median Empire, the brazen belly and thighs of the 
Persian Empire, and the iron legs with feet of mingled iron 
and clay of the Empire of Alexander, breaking up into 
the two Empires of the Seleucids and Ptolemies before- 

* The reader who desires to pursue the subject will find help in 


the articles on “ Daniel”? in H. D. B. and Encycl. Bib. ; in Driver, 
L. O. T., 488 7. ; and in Bevan’s “ Commentary on Daniel.” 
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mentioned.* Whatever explanation is accepted will 
apply also to the four beasts of chapter vii. The ten 
horns in this chapter seem to denote the ten successors 
of Alexander (represented by the ten toes in ii. 42), 
and the horn that arises after them and subdues three 
horns is clearly meant for Antiochus Epiphanes, whose 
profanation of the Temple is alluded to in v. 25. Ap- 
parently this event, which occurred in 168 B.c., and 
immediately preceded the Maccabean revolt, is regarded 
by the writer of Daniel as a token of a closely impending 
end of the world (cf. v. 26). This is to begin with a 
great assize (v. 9 f.), and then there is to be set up on 
earth a kingdom of saints under one like unto the 
Son of Man. Whether this was conceived of as actually 
the Messianic kingdom, or as a kingdom of a spiritualized 
Israel, is not a point of vast importance, but it is 
important to notice the undoubtedly Messianic char- 
acter of this section.t It was the time of trouble and 
anxiety following on the events of 168 B.c. that awoke 
to fresh life the Messianic hope in the Jewish mind. 
These two visions are of primary importance as to 
their explanation. The interpretation of the vision in 
chapter viii. is less disputed, and indeed it is more or less 
fully given by the angel Gabriel. ‘The two-horned ram 
is the Medo-Persian Empire, the rough goat represents 
the Greek Empire, the great horn being Alexander the 


* It is obvious that to form an independent judgment on a matter 
like this requires a considerable study of the history of the inheritors 
of Alexander’s Empire. Bevan’s “ History of Seleucus’’ and 
Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Empire of the Ptolemies’? may be recommended as 
specially useful. 
ext The varying Jewish conceptions as to the sequel to the Great 
Judgment may be studied in Bousset’s “ Religion des Judentums 
im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter,” pp. 245 ff. 
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Great ; the four horns that follow are the four kingdoms 
of the Diadochi in Antioch, Egypt, Thrace, and Mace- 
donia, and it is obvious that the King described in v. 23 f. 
is Antiochus Epiphanes.* So far all is clear, and the 
only serious difficulty of the chapter arises from the 
indentification of the dates. The 2,300 days mentioned 
in v. 14 (six years and four months) are just about 
twice too much to suit the period between the profana- 
tion of the Temple in 168 B.c. and its purification in 
165 B.c. Chapter ix. introduces again a question of 
dates. The seventy years spoken of by Jeremiah for the 
accomplishment of the desolation of Jerusalem are 
explained by Gabriel to mean seventy weeks of years 
(2,490). These are subdivided into periods of 762 and 
1 weeks (of years); from the command to restore 
Jerusalem to the ‘“‘ Messiah’ is seven weeks; from 
this point to the cutting off of ‘‘ Messiah ”’ is sixty-two 
weeks, and the period of the confirmation of the cove- 
nant is one more week. The explanation which finds 
in the cutting off of Messiah a reference to Christ’s 
Crucifixion is beset with difficulties, and we are driven 
to accept Bleek’st interpretation, according to which 
the command of v. 25 is the Divine promise given in 
Jeremiah (xxxi. 38 ff.,in 588 B.c.). The anointed prince 
is Cyrus, 538 B.c.; the troublous times comprise 538- 
172 ; and the anointed one who is to be cut off is the 
High Priest, Onias, deposed in 174, and assassinated in 
171. Then the covenant in v. 27 would refer to the 
assistance which Antiochus obtained from renegade 
Jews. It is true that the sixty-two weeks allowed for 


* Compare a similar description in Sibylline Oracles, iii., 388 7f., 
a passage which is not much later than Daniel. 
{ Given in Driver, L. O. T., pp. 495 7. 
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the middle period are too long, but a mistake in chrono- 
logy would not be a very serious charge to lay against 
the writer. 

The last three chapters of the book comprise one 
extended vision. After an introduction, which tells 
of Daniel’s preparation and the comforting words of 
_the messenger, a rapid sketch is given, in apocalyptic 
style, of the history of four Persian Kings, of Alexander 
and his successors, of the wars between the Seleucids 
(Kings of the North) and the Ptolemies (Kings of the 
South), and in greater detail the doings of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (the “vile person” of xi. 21). There ensues 
a scene of judgment which is to follow the death of 
Antiochus, and apparently to come either 1,290 or 1,335 
days after the suspension of the daily sacrifice in 168 B.c. 

Assuming the book to be a unity, it is not difficult to 
arrive, with considerable certainty, at its date. The 
sinister figure of Antiochus Epiphanes fills the im- 
mediate present, and the writer looks both backwards 
to past history, and forwards into the future. And the 
book is evidently a comforting message in a time of 
bitter distress ; it shows God’s power in the past, and it 
predicts with confidence that He will intervene again 
in the near future to bring to an end the reign of horror, 
and to set up the kingdom of the just. The date, 
therefore, cannot be before, nor much later, than 168, 
and a general consensus of opinion puts it about 167 B.c. 
From this standpoint we can survey again the purpose 
of the book especially in the earlier chapters, and we find 
in it a book of heroes; stories of ancient history are 
recalled and embellished to show how the men of old 
could withstand persecution and triumph by their 
faithfulness. Throughout the writer has his own times 
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in view, and perhaps it is not far wrong to say that 
“Nebuchadrezzar or Belshazzar or Darius, each of 
these Kings as he appears in the book, is simply the 
projection of Antiochus Epiphanes into an earlier time.”’* 
The special interest of the book for us lies partly in 
this method of making history from this pseudo-prophetic 
standpoint which may have been suggested originally 
by some knowledge of Sibylline Cracles, partly in the 
allusive method of description which found} immediate 
imitators, and partly in the eschatological conception of 
a speedy judgment of the world and the coming of a 
Messiah which seems an element inherent in Jewish 
apocalyptic literature. This whole branch of literature 
seems to have indelibly burnt upon it the memory of 
the days of trouble in which it had its birth and the 
faith in the future which made those troubles endur- 
able. We may well imagine that it was only considera- 
tions of space which precluded the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews from including among the heroes of 
faith in his eleventh chapter Daniel and his friends. 
The bright hopes that illuminated the days of blackest 
trouble are a phenomenon which the Jews shared with 
no other nation, and it is not wrong to say that the 
Messianic hope was the most powerful of all the factors 
that brought them through. their catastrophes and kept 
them always a distinct nation. 

The Book of Daniel is the most obviously eschato- 
logical book in the Old Testament, but it is not the only 
representative. Already in Amos we find the beginnings 
of eschatology, and the later chapters of the Books of 


* H. P. Smith’s “ Old Testament History,’’ p. 455. 
} Especially in the Ethiopian Enoch. Sections of this book may 
be earlier than Daniel. See the edition by R. H. Charles. 
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Ezekiel and Zechariah present more pronounced examples 
of it. The latter must now be briefly considered. 

It is not necessary to give the arguments by which 
the conclusion is reached that Zech. ix. to xiv. are not 
by the author of the first eight chapters.* In spite of 
the learned and lengthy work of C. H. H. Wright in his 
Bampton Lectures, and the more recent essay of Pro- 
fessor Robinson, the diversity of authorship is now 
almost universally accepted. Indeed, it is difficult to 
read through the book without being struck with the 
break that seems to separate the two divisions. And 
there is this significant difference : in the first part the 
author’s name is repeatedly mentioned, the prophecies 
are exactly dated, and their object lies upon the surface ; 
the second part is entirely anonymous, there are no 
definite marks of date, and the meaning is on the whole 
apocalyptic and wrapped in obscurity. We may there- 
fore approach the study of these chapters with the idea 
that they are the work of one or more anonymous 
prophets whose writings were saved from oblivion by 
being appended to the prophecies of Zechariah, in much 
the same way as the writings of the second Isaiah found 
a home in the collected works of Isaiah. 

The points, then, that need a brief discussion are the 
unity of the chapters, their probable date, and their 
purpose and teaching. 

It is not difficult to see that chapters ix. to xiv. fall 
into two divisions at the end of chapter xij Further 
subdivisions have been made, but these are of less im- 
portance ; the two main divisions will have to be con- 

* The reader may be referred to G. A. Smith’s “The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets,” pp. 449 7f., in which an interesting account is 


given of the history of the critical interpretation of these chapters. 
+ Of. especially the article on “ Zechariah ”’ in H. D. B. 
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sidered separately. It may be noted that many critics 
join xiii. 7-9 with xi. 4-17. 

Chapters ix. to xi. may be roughly analyzed as follows: 

Chapter ix. gives a picture of the coming of the Greeks 
to Damascus and Tyre, and down the Mediterranean 
coast, and their slaughter at the hands of Judah. The 
description is broken by an account of the coming of 
the Messianic King. 

Chapter x. contains two warnings against idols and 
sorcerers, and against evil shepherds. 

Chapter xi. deals with the rejection and murder of the 
Good Shepherd. 

It will be noticed that in these chapters we find the 
two main elements of Jewish eschatology represented. 
The apocalyptic element is supplied by the parable 
of the shepherd and his shears, and the Messianic 
element by the picture of ix. 9 and by the Good 
Shepherd. 

We are therefore led to expect a considerably post- 
exilic date for these chapters. But many scholars have 
postulated a date before the captivity, and it must be 
admitted that they have some show of reason on their 
side. The chief arguments are as follows :* (1) ix. 10-12 
speak of both Ephraim and Judah as still apparently 
kingdoms ; (2) the three shepherds cut off in one month 
(xi. 8) may with probability be referred to Zechariah, 
Shallum, and Menahem ; (3) the nations mentioned— 
Egypt, Assyria, the Philistines, etc.—reflect most 
naturally the political horizon of the eighth century ; 
(4) the references to idolatry (x. 2) would be meaning- 
less after the Exile. The cumulative weight of these 


* They will be found well marshalled in Kirkpatrick’s “ Doctrine 
of the Prophets,”’ pp. 445 #f., together with a detailed criticism. 
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arguments and of others that have been added is con- 
siderable, but not sufficient to counterbalance those for 
a later date. Chief among these is the mention of the 
Greeks* in ix. 13 (sons of Javan), and the “ bastard ”’ of 
ix. 6, which is most naturally explained with reference 
to the mixed marriages so strongly condemned by Nehe- 
miah ; also the presumption from x. 6-11 that Judah 
has been in captivity. It may further be noted that 
the terms “‘ Assyria ’’ and “ Egypt” in x. 10 may quite 
well refer to the Seleucid and Ptolemaic Empires. 

With these two contradictory streams of evidence in 
view it is perhaps safest to suppose that a writer of the 
third century, wishing to console his people with a 
brighter prospect, has made use of certain prophecies 
dating from before the Exile. Kirkpatrick, indeed, 
gives a slightly different explanation. He lays stress on 
the secondary and apocalyptic character of the whole 
section. It takes up and reaffirms the prophecies of 
Amos and Hosea, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, which look 
forward to the restoration and reunion of Israel and 
Judah under the Messianic King, the Prince of the 
House of David. 

The last three chapters obviously hang together. 
Their general subject is the deliverance of Jerusalem 
and its penitence and cleansing. In true apocalyptic 
vein the heathen are pictured as advancing against the 
city, but the Lord throws them into panic, and they 
fall by the sword of the Jews. Then the whole nation 
laments for some martyr whom they have pierced, and 
subsequently the city is thoroughly purged and all 
idolatry and iniquity is removed. Then, again, there 


% Tt should be noted that Kirkpatrick (op. cit., pp. 476 ff.) pro- 
poses to omit the words “‘ against thy sons, O Greece.’”’ 
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is an attack of the heathen on the city, which is this 
time captured, and half its population carried into cap- 
tivity. But the Lord appears once more as deliverer, 
and with the rescue of His people comes the ideal 
Messianic age. 

The same elements will be noted here as in the pre- 
ceding chapters, only the eschatological side is more 
marked. The whole section shows more or less close 
dependence on Ezek. xxxviii. f. The explanation of 
xii. 9-14 is the most difficult of the problems which it 
suggests. The mourning of Hadadrimmon in the Valley 
of Megiddo seems undoubtedly to refer to the tragic 
death of Josiah in 609 B.c., and from the freshness with 
which that event is mentioned it has been conjectured 
that the verses belong to a time immediately subsequent 
to that date. But there is no difficulty in supposing the 
expression to have become proverbial; the death of 
Josiah was in a real sense the starting-point of the 
Babylonian Exile. The main difficulty, however, lies 
in the explanation of him “ whom they pierced.”’ The 
New Testament interpretation must not preclude us 
from seeking a more immediate explanation, and we 
should probably find this in the half-unconscious feeling 
of the necessity of a vicarious sufferer which found its 
most perfect expression in Isa. liii. 

It is not necessary to postulate direct literary depen- 
dence between the two passages, for we are learning to 
see that it is the great characteristic of the Hebrew race, 
as the vehicle of Divine revelation, that the cardinal 
points of theology which we find gradually unfolded in 
the pages of the Old Testament were not the unique 
discovery or monopoly of some single genius, but that 
their germs seem to have come to light little by little, 
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so to speak, in the collective consciousness of the people, 
and that it was the work of individuals to focus and 
give expression to these great conceptions. Hence arises 
the unique interest of such a passage as the one under 
discussion, standing out as it does in the middle of a 
description of a widely different scene. 

In the last chapter we may note the uncompromising 
severity with which the fate of the heathen enemies is 
foretold, mingled with the prospect of the conversion of 
the heathen, so that they should come up to worship at 
the Feast of Tabernacles. The whole idea would seem 
to fix the passage as not earlier than the third cen- 
tury B.C. 

It will be seen that the importance of the later chap- 
ters of Zechariah is very great. They illustrate in a 
striking way the lines on which Jewish eschatology grew. 
And if it is unsatisfactory that we are left so much to 
guesswork in trying to fix the date of these chapters, 
we shall at any rate not be wrong in supposing them to 
occupy a middle position between Ezekiel and Daniel. 
We notice at once that Jewish eschatology is for the 
most part anonymous. This may appear to be a serious 
loss, but a little reflection will show that it was practi- 
cally inevitable, for it is one of the main features of this 
style of literature to take a stand in the past, and to 
claim to see what has actually happened through the 
spectacles of the seer. Such a device may seem to our 
modern ideas fraudulent and unworthy of an Old Testa- 
ment writer. But we must remember that these writers 
and their first readers were not only men who lived in a 
time when no stereotyped ideas of copyright existed, 
but also were Easterns whose vivid and picturesque 
minds must not be judged from a Western standpoint. 
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The Oriental habitually speaks in terms of allegory, and 
a device such as that which underlies Jewish apocalyptic 
literature would be natural to him. It argues, perhaps, 
the growth of a more literal and matter-of-fact frame of 
mind, possibly induced by growing intercourse with 
more Western nations, that such a device was not more 
generally transparent. It may have been part of God’s 
economy that the special truths which eschatology was 
designed to teach should have been so wrapped up that 
their kernel should become apparent only to the more 
minute searchings of the modern critical spirit. 

This will be, perhaps, the most convenient place to 
consider one of the books of the Old Testament about 
which the widest range of controversy exists.* There 
are two main questions about the Book of Joel: one is 
the question of its date, the other as to whether the 
book is to be interpreted in a literal or allegorical 
sense. 

With regard to the former question, it is maintained 
by nearly all critics that it must be either very early or 
quite late, or, more specifically, either before 800 B.c. 
or after the Exile. The reasons which seem to preclude 
an intermediate date are principally these : (1) There is 
no mention of Assyria or Babylon; (2) there is no 
denunciation of idolatry or moral sins, as in the pre- 
exilic prophets. In favour of the supposition that the 
book is a very early one various considerations are alleged. 
Some are historical—e.g., the charge against Egypt and 
Edom of shedding innocent blood (iii. 19) is referred to 
Shishak’s invasion of Judah (1 Kings xiv. 25 f.), and the 


* Much help will be found in G. A. Smith’s “The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets,” vol. ii.; Driver’s ‘ Minor Prophets”; and 
H. D. B., Art. ‘ Joel.” 
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revolt of Edom from Jehoram (2 Kings viii. 20-22), and 
the allusion to the Valley of Jehoshaphat (iii. 12) to 
that King’s victory at the Valley of Berachah (2 Chron. 
xx.). Other considerations are more general—e.g., the 
position of the book between Joel and Amos, and the 
purity and vigour of the Hebrew. But none of these 
arguments can be called conclusive, and their cumula- 
tive weight is not very considerable. The most ingeni- 
ous plea for an early date is the attempt to explain all 
absence of allusion to the King, and the emphasis laid 
on the priests, as referring to the earlier days of Joash, 
when the power was in the hands of Jehoiada. 

But there are one or two points which seem to make 
the later date necessary. There are, apparently, direct 
allusions to the captivity as over in iii. 1-17. The 
mention of the Greeks as slave-traders (iii. 6) would 
hardly be natural before the Exile, and the emphasis 
laid upon fasting (ii. 5), the importance of the daily 
oblation (i. 9, etc.), seem to reflect the later days of 
Judaism. So we may with some confidence postulate 
a date after the Exile, and perhaps as late as the time of 
Nehemiah. 

The book is primarily called forth by an unusually 
severe plague of locusts, which have marched like an 
army through the land, laying everything waste before 
them. From the terms applied to these locusts many 
have regarded them as representing, allegorically, the 
enemies of Jerusalem. In this connection great stress 
is laid upon the term translated “ the northern army ”’ 
inii. 20. Itis undoubtedly strange as applied to locusts, 
which regularly come from the desert south or west ; 
but it is possible that the rendering is at fault. But in 
spite of the great support which the theory of allegory 
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has won from scholars of all ages, it must be pronounced 
more probable that the locusts are literal. The terms 
in which their ravages are described are not those which 
would be natural applied to an invading army, and the 
picture of the havoc wrought by them is not necessarily 
exaggerated. 

It is of the greatest possible interest to us that this 
plague of locusts has suggested to Joel the idea of the 
imminence of the Day of Jehovah, and that his prophecy 
is therefore to be reckoned among the eschatological 
books. This fact, among others, gives support to the 
theory of a late date, for though we find the thought 
prominent as early as Amos, yet in Joel the message 
seems more urgent and the conception more definitely 
eschatological. The day is to be preceded by a great 
outpouring of the Spirit upon all flesh. Here we seem 
to get a glimpse of the missionary hope of later Judaism 
which is so prominent in some of the Psalms and in 
Malachi. The immediate prelude to it is described in 
details which are familiar to us from various books of 
Jewish eschatology, especially the Sibylline Oracles. 
The sun and moon are to be darkened, and on the earth 
there is to be blood and fire and pillars of smoke. But 
before the end there is to be apparently a general attack 
upon Jerusalem, which will require every available force 
to repel it. But God shall intervene, and after the 
destruction of the enemy Jerusalem is to be holy, and 
an era of ideal fruitfulness and prosperity is to ensue. 

The book, therefore, may be called a compendium of 
the main features of Jewish eschatology. It illustrates 
the invariable genesis of such an outlook from a period 
of special disaster, and the practical call to repentance 
and amendment of life that is so often found with the 
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description of the horrors of judgment. In a sense it 
may be said that this eschatological exhortation which 
is found in a comparatively unformed state in the 
earliest of the prophets, and was only elaborated after 
the experience of the Exile, is the complement to, and 
perhaps even the parent of, the Messianic hope. The 
destruction of Israel’s foes by the intervention of God 
in the last days is regularly regarded either as the actual 
coming of the Messiah or as the prelude to His reign on 
earth. The great prophecy of the outpouring of the 
Spirit is the most notable contribution of the book. It 
may be compared with Zech. xii. 10, but it was rightly 
recognized by St Peter as finding its first real fulfilment 
in the Day of Pentecost. 

We have seen what varied forms of literature are 
represented in the Old Testament, sometimes by a single 
book. Another example of this meets us in the case of 
the Song of Songs.* 

The amount of literature that has sprung up round 
this little book is an eloquent testimony both to its diffi- 
culty and to its unique interest, and forms a fascinating 
object of study. Apart from the question of its religious 
significance or value, the actual poem is quite perfect of 
its kind, and must rank very high in the world’s poetry. 

If the book is a mere collection of little poems, strung 
together as a necklace of pearls, as some have thought, 
no detailed examination is possible. If, on the other 
hand, it is in the nature of a drama gradually unfolding 
itself, it is obvious that a reconstruction of it is only 
possible by reading a good deal between the lines, for 


* The expression is intensitive or superlative in accordance with 
the well-known Hebrew idiom (cf. Gen. ix. 25, ‘a servant of ser- 


yants’’). The title means The Song par excellence. 
15 
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the verses as they follow each other are singularly dis- 
connected and difficult to disentangle. 

There are two main attempts to construct a connected 
story from this poem associated with the names of 
Delitzsch and Ewald.* Briefly, they are as follows: 
According to the former scholar, there are merely two 
actors—Solomon and a maiden from Shunem, who is 
brought to his palace at Jerusalem and wedded to him. 
The King and his bride celebrate each, other’s charms in 
fervid verse. Ewald, however, reads the story dif- 
ferently. According to him, Solomon makes every 
effort to win the Shulamite maiden, and even has her 
brought to his palace. But she has already a lover—a 
shepherd-lad from her native place—and to him she 
remains faithful in spite of all the King’s blandishments. 
The latter, finding that he cannot win her heart, releases 
her, and she returns enraptured to her true lover. A 
bare outline such as this gives no real idea of the interest 
of the poem, which should be studied carefully with the 
help of Driver’s ‘‘ Introduction.” According to the first 
reconstruction, the poem celebrates the mutual love of 
Solomon and his rustic bride. But few will dispute that 
the motive of the second interpretation, which celebrates 
the faithfulness of a maiden in the face of royal blandish- 
ments, gives a higher and more satisfying sense. 

But the existence of such a book as this in the Old 
Testament has been felt to need some justification. 
Understood literally, its theme is human love, and the 
descriptions of personal charms are highly sensuous in 
character. Accordingly, there were early doubts as to 
whether the book should find a place in the Canon, and 


* These will be found given at length in the very interesting 
account of this book in Driver, L. O. T., pp. 488 7. 
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the question was discussed at the Synod of Jamnia in 
A.D. 80. Rabbi Akiba’s impassioned defence of its 
canonicity, in the course of which he said that “ the 
whole world is not worth the hour on which the Song 
was given to Israel,’ has often been quoted, and it seems 
to have turned the scale. 

But shortly after this time we find another method 
of interpretation coming into vogue. If the literal sense 
of the poem was not dignified enough to justify its in- 
clusion, an allegorical sense must be sought for. Nor 
was it difficult to discover such a sense. The writings 
of the prophets, and especially of Hosea, have much to 
say of the love of God for Israel, and the figure of Israel 
as the bride of God is not seldom employed. It was an 
easy step to understand the Song of Songs as an idealized 
representation of the mutual love of God and His people. 
It was not long before such an interpretation won wide 
acceptance among Christians, chiefly through the influ- 
ence of Origen, whose favourite book this was. St 
Bernard may be quoted as another who found special 
delight in this book. He is said to have written eighty- 
six sermons on the first half of it. This allegorical 
method of interpretation held the field both in Roman 
Catholic and in Protestant scholarship till compara- 
tively recent times, but modern critics have generally 
returned to the literal sense as being the most primitive, 
without, however, denying the usefulness or legitimate- 
ness of the allegorical explanation. 

The most interesting contribution of late years to the 
study of the book has been that of J. G. Wetzstein, who 
lived for many years at Damascus in the capacity of 
Prussian Consul. His observations of the present mar- 
riage customs of the Syrians led him to suggest that 
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they might throw light on the action of the Song. The 
more important parts of his description are as follows : 
The seven days after a wedding are called the ‘‘ King’s 
week,” and during this time the bride and bridegroom 
play at being King and Queen, and are surrounded by 
a troop of armed men and of maidens. Part of the 
ceremonies after the wedding consists of a dance by the 
bride, in which she waves a naked sword, while the guests 
seated around extol her charms to the bridegroom in 
lyrical measures. Some such measures have been com- 
mitted to writing, and they are found to correspond 
very fairly with the figurative language of the Song. 
This suggestion of Wetzstein has met with much 
sympathetic approval, and it is obviously of interest 
and importance.* It may possibly be the case that the 
mention of the King is due to a too literal understanding 
of the popular representation. 

Another interesting suggestion—though it is only a 
suggestion based principally on the names—is given by 
Rothstein. He thinks it possible that the little poem 
may be founded on a tradition of the unrequited love 
of Solomon for Abishag, the fair maid of Shunem who 
cherished David in his last years. In the romance which 
he weaves Abishag has a country lover in her northern 
home, and for his sake rejects the advances of Solomon. 
The theory is ingenious, and it has this much of proba- 
bility in it that the Shulamite is in some way con- 
nected with Abishag, regarded as a type of womanly 
beauty. The choice of Solomon as the King is natural 
when we think of the reputation for wisdom and riches 
which clung to this King in the minds of later generations. 


* More details about it will be found in Ency. Bib., Art. “Canticles.” 
+ In H.D.B., Art. “ Song of Songs.” 
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That the Song deals with a real episode in the life of 
Solomon must be pronounced extremely improbable. 
Not only is it difficult to imagine that such a scene could 
have been enacted in the days of that King, but also 
the position of the book in the Jewish Canon and the 
evidence of its language point to a much later date. 
Some arguments have been adduced in favour of a date 
before the Exile, but the balance of probability is 
against it. It must, however, be admitted that it is 
not possible to arrive at certainty in the matter. It is 
not necessary to defend the position of this book in the 
Old Testament, even if we take it only in its literal 
sense ; for if religion is to purify and idealize the com- 
mon things of life, such a splendid poem on faithfulness 
in human love has a truly educative and religious value. 
And if human love is in any way an outward and visible 
sign of Divine love, then the description in these chap- 
ters, sensuous as they often appear to be, may be justly 
allegorized and made to express the ideal union between 
God and His people. 

The second of the five Rolls is the Book of Ruth, which 
was appointed to be read at the Feast of Pentecost. 
The story of the book is entirely straightforward, and 
portrays with great simplicity and charm a scene from 
country life, in which piety, faithfulness, and modesty 
are mingled together without any discordant element. 
There is no unpleasing character in the book, for if 
Orpah does eventually leave her mother-in-law, it is 
only at her express request, and it is in accordance 
with what is evidently felt to be the natural course of 
action. 

Apart from the obvious lessons which the little book 
has to teach, it has apparently a twofold purpose—first, 
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to detail the ancestry of David ; and, secondly, to give 
a practical illustration of the “ levirate’’ law,* which 
made it incumbent on the next of kin to take to himself 
the wife of his deceased kinsman. Some scholars have 
detected in the book a further motive of protest against 
the strictness with which Nehemiah legislated against 
marriages with foreign women. If the date of the book 
can be placed as late as this, it is undoubtedly an 
illuminating suggestion. The principal evidence of date 
is supplied by the language of the book, and of this 
various estimates are held. On the one hand, the general 
style shows little sign of declension from the vigorous 
Hebrew of the historical books ; but, at the same time, 
there are words which appear to be later, and tinged 
with Aramaic. On the whole, Dr. Driver decides that 
the evidence does not necessitate the supposition of a 
late date, and the suggestion that the book is a plea on 
behalf of mixed marriages cannot be regarded as more 
than just possible. Nor, indeed, is it necessary, for the 
book is in itself so interesting a picture of ancient country 
life, and so instinct with the quiet feeling of religion and 
piety as shown in the ordinary details of life, that its 
inclusion in the Canon or the Old Testament needs no 
justification. 

There is one other Old Testament book about which 
something must be said, although it is hard to class it 
in any of the divisions which we have noticed. Though 
the Book of Jonah is reckoned among those of the twelve 
prophets, it is obvious that it stands on a different foot- 

* Driver (L. O. T., p. 454 n.) distinguishes this from the levirate 
law of Deut. xxv. 5, which strictly concerned the deceased man’s 
brother, But it expressly appears that Mahlon had no surviving 


brother, and the extension of the duty to the next of kin is an 
obvious step. 
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ing from any of them. That it is ““ prophetical ”’ in the 
broad meaning of Hebrew prophecy few would care to 
deny, but it is prophetical in one of two meanings : 
either it is plain history, with the religious significance 
of it all plainly brought out, or it is, in plain language, 
an allegory. There seems no escape from these alterna- 
tives. 

The historical character of the narrative has been 
staunchly and even passionately upheld, and. for the 
principal crux of the prophet’s three days’ sojourn within 
the whale historical parallels have been sought and, 
to some extent, found.* It has been claimed that the 
story is singularly straightforward and vivid, and that 
its main lessons of the folly of running away from God, 
and of God’s mercies both in his dealings with Jonah and 
with Nineveh, are obvious and valuable. 

Against such a view, perhaps, nothing more definite 
need be said than that it appears to be not consonant 
with the general principles of revelation and miracle 
which we find in the Old Testament as a whole. If we 
went into further details, it would be possible to point 
out that the general style of the book is rather allusive 
than historical ; that it nowhere claims to be the work 
of the Jonah, son of Amittai, who is mentioned in 
2 Kings xiv. 25, and who flourished about 780 B.o. ; that 
Nineveh is spoken of as a city of the past (Jonah iii. 3) ; 
that the general fast of Nineveh, extending even to the 
animals, appears, from all we know of that city, highly 
improbable ; and that the character assigned to Jonah 
seems unworthy of one of God’s special messengers. 
These points, though none of them may be in itself con- 
vincing, have a cumulative force which it is hard to 


* Of, Konig’s article on “J onah ” in H, D. B. 
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gainsay ; but the principal objection to the historical 
view of the book comes from the general considerations 
mentioned above. 

The allegorical interpretation is naturally free from 
difficulties of this particular kind. But before it can be 
accepted we must endeavour to discover what are the 
main lessons which it was intended to teach, and whether 
a place can be found for such lessons in the gradual 
revelation of the Old Testament. Over and above the 
more obvious truths which we noticed in considering 
the historical idea of the book, we seem to detect a 
further lesson of the wideness of God’s mercy, which 
does not stop short at Israel but extends to the heathen 
as well, and a protest against a narrowness of feeling 
which put the Gentile world outside the pale of God’s 
consideration. Jonah’s refusal to be God’s messenger 
of doom to Nineveh is hard to explain, unless it arises 
from a half-unconscious feeling that the sentence may 
be withdrawn. His resentment when God “repented 
of the evil’’ seems to rebuke very gently but unmistak- 
ably those who involved in their ideas of the Messianic 
kingdom the conception of the total destruction of the 
non-Jewish nations. 

If we can find a time when a growing spirit of exclu- 
siveness and intolerance towards other nations was 
manifesting itself in the religious ideas of the Jews, we 
may well regard this book as a singularly quiet and 
effective protest against such a spirit. It may not be 
possible to fix upon an exact date, but it is obvious to 
think of the work of Nehemiah and his passionate 
endeavours to preserve the purity of the Jewish race. 
It would be strange if his drastic measures commended 
themselves to all even of the most truly religious spirits 
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of his age. At the same time, we need not refuse to 
imagine that such a spirit manifested itself at other times 
either before or after Nehemiah. 

If we read the book as a protest under the form of an 
allegory we begin to understand the exquisite humour 
and irony of it. The passage which depicts the scene 
on the ship in the storm is, inits way, unsurpassed. The 
great fish seems to have been a common figure in Semitic 
folklore, and Jonah’s final ejection on to dry land is a 
typically Oriental touch. 

And then the petulance of Jonah and the acted parable 
by which God justifies His dealings with the great 
heathen city are told with a simple force that can be 
felt better than described. Even the short sentence at 
the end of the book, which seems to come in so awk- 
wardly, like an afterthought, is typical of the wideness 
of the writer’s sympathy, which will not leave the dumb 
animals outside God’s regard. 

The only question that remains is, ‘‘ Why is the story 
told about Jonah the son of Amittai ?”* Perhaps no 
satisfactory answer can be given. We have seen more 
than once that the Hebrews were fond of anchoring 
works of imagination to some historical period or char- 
acter, and possibly Jonah was taken as a man who 
lived in the times when Nineveh was so mighty, and 
of whom there was but very little recorded in history. 
If so, it was a mere accident, combined with a definite 
misunderstanding, which led to this anonymous and 
apparently late book being ascribed to one who was an 
earlier contemporary of Amos. 

* Cheyne’s assumption that Jonah (=“dove’’) became a fre- 
quent designation of Israel is not particularly happy. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE USE*AND VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In the East, where the output of books has always been 
comparatively slender, there has ever been a corre- 
sponding concentration on the books that are acknow- 
ledged to be of the first importance. The Jews have 
never been behindhand in their estimation of the im- 
portance of literature, and from the time of the close 
of the Canon about 150 B.c. the books of the Old Testa- 
ment have been subjected to a minute and painstaking 
study. Both in the village synagogue schools and in 
the centres of more advanced learning the Old Testament 
and the literature that had sprung up in direct connec- 
tion with it formed the essence of the educational course. 
The well-known rabbinic saying that “the world is 
upheld by the breath of the children in the schools ” 
is only an exaggeration of a real and prevalent feeling, 
and the respect paid to scribes and lawyers as we see it 
reflected in the pages of the New Testament reminds us 
that there never was, perhaps, a time when a certain 
kind of learning was more venerated than in the days 
of our Lord’s ministry. 

We should naturally expect that what is recorded of 
Christ’s words and teaching should be to a large extent 
shaped in Old Testament thought and language. A 
careful study reveals the fact that this element is even 
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greater than is usually recognized. We are familiar 
with the thought that each of the three Temptations, as 
recorded in the first and third Gospels, is repelled by a 
quotation from the Old Testament, and that the last 
words of our Lord’s human life were taken from a verse 
of a Psalm ;* but we do not always recognize how largely 
His thought and manner of expression show traces of 
Old Testament study. His range of quotation is large, 
the manner of it often allusive, sometimes combining 
two passages in one, the interpretation often deeply 
interesting and suggestive.t Especially should we notice 
His devotional use of the Scriptures in general, and of 
the Psalms in particular: in moments of extreme 
emotion their language rises almost unconsciously to — 
His lips. If the central cry from the Cross is the most 
obvious instance of this, a study of His words in the 
Upper Chamber and in the Garden of Gethsemane will 
reveal other less recognized allusions. 

But, apart from the purely devotional use of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, we may recognize another leading 
thought in our Lord’s reading of them. He seems to 
regard them as leading up to Him. It is not merely 
that He takes certain striking incidents, like the story 
of the Brazen Serpent, and finds in them a type of Him- 
self ; rather, He appears to trace through these Scrip- 
tures the increasing purpose of God as culminating in 


* An interesting study of this subject is contributed by Dr. 
McNeile to the “‘ Cambridge Bible Essays.’ 

+ Our Lord’s reference to Ps. cx. i (Matt. xxii. 41 7f., etc.) cannot 
be held to decide the Davidic authorship of that Psalm. In all 
probability He regarded it as written by David, for His human up- 
bringing would suggest nothing else ; but this does not bar the way 
to criticism which in His earthly life would be an entire anachronism. 
See Kirkpatrick on this Psalm. 
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His own earthly life. A typical instance of this is found 
in the text of the only sermon in a synagogue of which 
we have definite information. After reading out Isa. 
lxi. 1 He began His address with the words, ‘“‘ This day 
is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears ’’; and these words 
form, in all probability, a true index to the whole dis- 
course. It is a very noticeable fact that the disciples 
appear to have made little or no advance in their read- 
ing of Scripture till after the Resurrection. The founda- 
tions of Christian Bible study were laid in the walk to 
Emmaus, when the unknown Stranger opened out to 
the two amazed disciples ‘“‘in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself.’’ It was an epoch-making 
exegesis, and it seems to have caused instantaneously a 
great movement of study among all the little band of 
Christians. 

It is not improbable that the disciples, being for the 
most part provincials, and men of small education, had 
little personal acquaintance with the Jewish Scriptures 
beyond the general outline that every Jew would know. 
During the years in which they followed Christ in Galilee 
and Judea they were constantly coming in contact with 
some Old Testament passage or problem, but for the 
most part Christ’s teaching was directed to the purpose 
of giving a more spiritual turn to the literalism of the 
current interpretation. So it was almost with the in- 
terest of a new study that they turned, after the Resur- 
rection, to search the Scriptures for their witness to 
Christ. During the forty days that intervened between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension we may well imagine 
that a good deal of time was spent in this study. When 
the Day of Pentecost comes we find St Peter instantly 
recognizing the extraordinary phenomena of that day 
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as the fulfilment of a passage in Joel, not one of the 
books, surely, that would be most naturally read. And 
in his other speeches, as recorded in the Acts, we find a 
breadth of reference to the Old Testament which implies 
a close study of it. It may be doubted, indeed, how 
far these speeches are to be regarded as giving the actual 
thoughts of the speaker, or how far they are edited by 
St Luke. But at least a reference to the First Epistle 
of St Peter, which is generally acknowledged to be 
genuine, shows unmistakably the same thought of 
appeal to the Old Testament. 

If the disciples first began to read the Scriptures in all 
seriousness under the impulse of Christ’s own exposi- 
tion of them on the road to Emmaus, it was far other- 
wise with St Paul. He had had a liberal education, 
and had apparently shown special aptitude in Jewish 
Biblical studies. He would, therefore, have not merely 
a working acquaintance with the Old Testament, but a 
detailed knowledge, not only of it, but of much of the 
rabbinic literature which had grown up round it. It is 
an entirely natural touch to find that he does not always 
sharply distinguish between text and allegory or ex- 
planation.* Both are familiar to him from the very 
environment of his education. Hence it is of special 
interest to see what difference the fact of his becoming a 
Christian made upon his Old Testament studies, or whether 
they continued to appeal to him in much the same way. 

* An instance of this will be found in 1 Cor. x. 4. 

+ The question of his use of the Hebrew text or of the LXX 
is an interesting one, which, however, cannot be discussed here at 
length. Tt is noticeable that St James, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 


jn quoting Amos ix. 12, uses the LXX version, which gives an 
entirely different turn to the meaning to that of the Hebrew. See 


Acts xv. 16. 
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His own estimate of the difference is conveyed most 
clearly in an allegorical explanation of an Old Testament 
passage contained in his own most personal epistle. In 
2 Cor. iii. 12 f. he has in his mind the passage in Exod. 
xxxiv. which speaks of Moses coming down from the 
Holy Mountain with the tables of the Law in his hand, 
his face shining with the afterglow of the glory of his 
communion with God. So bright is the light that the 
children of Israel cannot look at him, and so he is forced, 
before reading and expounding the Law, to cover his 
face with a veil. In a sentence pregnant with meaning 
St Paul points the lesson with the words: “But even 
unto this day, when Moses is read the veil is upon their 
heart.’’ He conceives of the Jews reading their own 
Scriptures as through a veil, which covers up their inner 
glory and meaning, and, as it were, causes the mere 
letters to be understood ; and he claims that since he 
became a Christian that veil was removed, and he saw 
for the first time the inward meaning of the well-known 
books. 

The passage is of extraordinary interest as illustrating 
not only St Paul’s estimate of the value of the Old 
Testament regarded from the Christian point of view, 
but also the allegorical method of interpretation which 
had come into such favour largely through the influence 
of Philo. In St Paul’s own writings the classical in- 
stance of this method of interpretation is the allegory 
of Sarah and Hagar in Gal. iv. 21 f., in which the type 
and antitype are elaborated, as it were, in parallel 
columns. There is necessarily a considerable amount of 
artificiality in such a treatment, but it yields important 
and valuable results. 

In the hands of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
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it assumes a somewhat different form. A true Jew, he 
finds his main interest in the sacrificial system of the 
Old Testament as elaborated in Leviticus,* and he finds 
in it all a shadow of the heavenly priesthood of the 
Ascended Christ. The very Tabernacle which Moses 
was commanded to make was but a copy of the things 
in heaven ; the sacrifices culminating in the solemn ritual 
of the Day of Atonement foreshadowed the sacrifice of 
Christ upon the Cross ; the daily offerings whereby men 
sought continually to draw near to the presence of God 
were a distant earthly shadow of the continual inter- 
cession of Christ, the Eternal High Priest. 

But in the background, half hidden by the more or 
less stereotyped Mosaic Law, the writer of this Epistle 
sees another system at once more primitive and more 
free. ‘There was a time when men needed no elaborate 
ritual in their approach to God, when there was no 
hierarchical system descending from father to son, but 
the priestly functions were centred in one individual 
called by God to be both priest and King. This period 
preceded the call of Abraham, and in it the dominant 
figure was the mysterious and reverend figure of Mel- 
chizedek, King of Salem, King of Righteousness, and 
King of Peace, possessing no inherited honour, and 
handing it on to no successor, but standing in lonely 
splendour as the representative of primitive religion, and 
as a witness that men might draw near to God otherwise 
than through the medium of sacrifices offered by an 
official priesthood. In this Melchizedek the writer of 
this Epistle finds the most complete figure of the person 
and the work of Christ. It is characteristic of the 


* [t will be remembered that this book formed the starting-point 
of Biblical study among the Jews. 
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author that he should thus have isolated a single Old 
Testament figure, and that a shadowy one, and that 
around this figure he should have built up his deeply- 
thought-out interpretation of the function of those sacri- 
fices which form so characteristic a part of the Jewish 
Scriptures. In no other hands has this “ typical ”’ 
application of the Old Testament produced so profound 
and valuable a study. 

In both St Paul and the writer to the Hebrews we 
have found examples of the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture. Nowhere is this method worked out more 
elaborately than in the pages of Philo, and he must not 
be entirely passed over. Illustrations may be drawn 
from many of his works, but it will be simplest to take 
only one, the treatise entitled “ Quis Rerum Divinarum 
Heres 2?” The book igs ostensibly an explanation of 
Gen. xv., but, incidentally, Philo touches on several pas- 
sages besides, and it is impossible in the space of a few 
lines to do justice to the ingenuity of his digressions. 
The following points are more or less typical of his 
average methods : Abraham, in answer to God’s words 
of encouragement, complains that he is dying childless, 
and the son of Mesech will be his heir. Who is this 
Mesech ? The name means a kiss. A kiss does not 
necessarily imply love ; the rules of society may demand 
that you kiss one for whom you have no affection. So 
Mesech represents the life of the senses, which is to the 
average man a mistress, but to the wise a handmaid. 
The one accepts it and kisses it, the other loves it above 
all else. There are three kinds of life. The Godlike 
life is not to be found on earth ; the bestial life grovels 
in the mud of this world ; the other life is a mixture of 
both, now one side predominating and now the other. 
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Now Moses gives the palm without contest to the God- 
like life, but between the other two he decides in a 
beautiful allegory. Everyone is at times charmed with 
the delights of the sensual organs of smell, hearing, etc., 
and repulsed by the sober virtues of austerity and con- 
templation. So Moses ordained that if a man has two 
wives, one beloved and one hated, he must not give the 
inheritance to the son of the beloved, even though he is 
older in years, but to the son of the hated. But to 
return to Abraham’s servant. ‘‘ Damascus” means “ the 
blood of the vessel,’ and obviously refers to the life of 
the body, for “ the life of all flesh is the blood thereof ” 
(Gen. ix. 8). But inasmuch as our material life is also 
dependent upon God, Damascus is also called Eleazer, 
“ God is my help.” 

A little further on Philo comes to verse 9, and has an 
explanation for each of the animals mentioned there. 
The heifer is a soul easily adapted to receive govern- 
ment, the ram represents polemical speech, the goat is 
the external sense enjoying solid strength in a perfect 
number, the turtle-dove and pigeon represent Divine 
and human wisdom, the one lonely and contemplative, 
the other gregarious and domesticated. 

It will not be necessary to pursue Philo’s methods 
further. The illustration taken is not perhaps the most 
interesting that could be found, but it is fairly typical. 
It exemplifies, among other things, Philo’s occasional 
misunderstandings of Scripture, as in the case of the 
law of the two wives in Deut. xxi. 15, and his wild 
derivations, Damascus being taken as a compound from 
a Hebrew and a Greek word. It also illustrates the 
extraordinary ingenuity with which he finds hidden 


meaning in what are apparently trivial details, and the 
16 
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looseness of connection which frequently makes his 
sequence of thought so difficult to follow. 

Philo’s method had many imitators among early 
Christian writers. We may take as a single illustration 
the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, which dates in all 
probability from the earlier years of the second century 
A.D. The writer takes the list of clean and unclean 
animals in Deut. xiv. and interprets each as representing 
a class of men—e.g., the swine represents those that, 
when full, forget God, and only cry to Him when hungry ; 
the eagle those who refuse to work, and live by robbing 
others ; the eel, which does not swim about, but lives in 
the mud at the bottom of the sea, impious men doomed 
to death ; the hare, the shifty spendthrift who is always 
on the move; the hyzna, which becomes in alternate 
years male and female, the vices of impurity. The clean 
beasts are those that ruminate and those that divide the 
hoof. The former represent those who, when eating 
their food, remember the Giver of it; the latter those 
who walk half in this world and half in the world above. 
It will be seen that such treatment of Scripture in hands 
less skilled than those of Philo is not very valuable or 
inspiring. Nor is the author much more successful in 
his mystical interpretation of numbers, as when he sees 
in the 318 men whom Abraham circumcised a type of 
Christ, T (the Greek for 300) representing the Cross, 
and I H (18) the first two letters of Jesus. 

The allegorical interpretation of Scripture became the 
special heritage of the Church of Alexandria.* Here 
arose the theory of a threefold sense of Scripture which 
we find first in Clement. He traces it back to the 


* Bethune Baker’s “‘ Introduction to the Early History of Christian 
Doctrine,” pp. 53 7f. 
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teaching of Christ, who gave His disciples instruction 
first in typical and mystic fashion, then by parable and 
enigma, and finally, when they were alone, without dis- 
guise. Origen adopted this theory, and elaborated it 
considerably. He finds in Scripture a threefold division 
corresponding to the three parts of man. The gram- 
matical or historical meaning corresponds to the body, 
the moral or analogical meaning to the soul, and the 
mystical or allegorical meaning to the spirit. It is not 
always possible to find value in the literal meaning. 
Genealogies or stories repulsive to morality, or actions 
- ascribed to God and apparently unworthy of Him, must 
be spiritualized by allegorical interpretation. Their very 
nature calls men to apply to them special treatment. 

In his own application of these principles Origen is 
frequently far-fetched and unsatisfying, but the prin- 
ciples are in themselves valuable, and they were fol- 
lowed by a great number of the expositors of the Early 
Church. 

It is indeed easier to lay down general principles than 
to carry them uniformly out, and a strict adherence to 
Origen’s methods of interpretation must inevitably lead 
to much that is fanciful and artificial. His error lay in 
the fact that he looked for more or less directly spiritual 
lessons in each verse of the Old Testament, and failed 
to recognize that there are parts in which the only 
interest is an historical or antiquarian one. 

Far-fetched derivations of names and the like, which 
appealed very strongly to certain Christian minds, and 
are not unknown in modern preaching and exposition, 
may have great interest, and a certain amount of intel- 
lectual value, but they cannot be said to have direct 
religious importance. Origen has been accused, not 
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without reason of “ Biblical alchemy,” and there are 
some minds which seem to assimilate eagerly this kind 
of mental food, and to thrive on it. But it can never 
appeal to a wide nor to an average class of students. 

It remains to inquire what is the main importance of 
the Old Testament to modern readers ? It will be seen 
that the answer to this question has shifted its ground 
very considerably in the face of modern criticism. We 
are no longer allowed to see in this collection of books 
the authoritative pronouncement of God on matters of 
science, history, literature, theology, and the like, nor 
may we regard the inspiration of each book as uniform 
and of equal value. We are compelled to reject some 
accounts as inaccurate, as judged by strictly scientific 
standards ; we must conclude that the Hebrews were 
sometimes mistaken as to the course of their earlier 
history. We must not be afraid to correct certain 
details by the aid of the light thrown by archeology 
and literature. We are forbidden to think of the 
Hebrews as ever having been one of the, politically, 
most important nations of the world. We regard them 
as a small people surrounded by more powerful neigh- 
bours, often reduced to great straits, and finally crushed 
as an independent power ; and we find that, so far from 
being a people of peculiar sanctity, they shared many of 
the worst failings of the surrounding and kindred nations. 
In the Old Testament itself we find not a little that is in 
itself morally objectionable ; some of the verdicts passed 
therein are not such as we, as Christians, could endorse. 
The whole tone of certain books or fragments of books 
is morbid, and in the last resort unspiritual. A few of 
the wonderful stories in it are in all probability relics of 
folklore rather than actual history. We are not com- 
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pelled to believe that Noah’s Ark contained specimens 
of every variety of animal and reptile, or that Balaam’s 
ass actually spoke to him, or that Jonah lived three 
days within a whale. 

All this we may be prepared to concede without really 
giving up anything that is vital in the value of the Old 
Testament. We may still regard it as a book of unique 
and incomparable significance, and we may look for its 
special appeal under the following heads. 

First it is in very truth a nation’s literature rather 
than a book. History, law, philosophy, theology, 
devotional literature, parable, drama, allegory, elegy, 
national and popular poetry, love-songs and visions, 
prophecies and sermons, are all represented in it. From 
its pages we can really learn the thoughts and the genius 
of one of the most gifted nations of the ancient world. 

Again, from a purely literary point of view much of 
the Old Testament is unapproachable. The vivid sim- 
plicity and the pathos of certain chapters of Genesis, 
the vibrating passion of some of Isaiah’s denunciations, 
the majesty of some of the descriptions in Job, can 
hardly be matched, while the outpourings of devotion 
in certain of the Psalms have no rival outside the pages 
of the New Testament. 

But these points do not, after all, touch the essence 
of the Old Testament ; we must look deeper for that. 
And we notice at once that it contains the record of the 
self-revelation of God to one of the most wonderful 
nations of the world. We are only now beginning to 
realize the gulf that separates the religious capabilities 
of the Jews from those of other nations. We may find 
a solitary figure here and there like Iknaton, the heretic 
King of Egypt, in whom a depth of religious feeling 
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seems innate, but assuredly no ancient nation produced 
such a roll of giants as the Israelite people. And if 
God’s message to mankind is necessarily coloured by 
the thoughts and conceptions of the people through 
whose medium it is delivered, it is not hard to under- 
stand why the Israelites could justly call themselves God’s 
peculiar people. That their own ideas were mingled with 
God’s revelation is not a thing to cause us keen regret. 
But the one point of outstanding importance in all 
the consideration of the Old Testament lies just in that 
observation which appealed so vividly to Christ, and 
was from Him taken up and elaborated in the early 
Church. The Old Testament is a stage, a preparation, 
an introduction ; it is only to be understood as leading 
up to the Gospel. The main instance of this is, of course, 
the Messianic idea which runs so persistently through 
that great collection of books from Genesis onward, 
beginning with faint and uncertain tones, and gradually 
standing out more definite and clear-cut, until it became 
a universal heritage of the Jewish race. The study of 
its development is one of absorbing interest and im- 
portance, but if we trace it back to its origin we can find 
in it nothing else than a touch of Divine Inspiration. 
This is, at any rate, the teaching of the New Testament, 
and no other explanation seems possible. Here, then, 
we get to the kernel of the whole matter, and we see in 
the Old Testament a work in which the Divine element 
stands out more clearly and unmistakably than in any 
other book except the New. And, compared to this, 
all the other features of the book sink into comparative 
insignificance. Its unique character is to be found in 
the fact that it works out, under Divine inspiration acting 
upon the most religious nation of antiquity, the hint that 
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God had planted, as it were, by instinct in the minds of 
certain men, that all history was leading up to the In- 
carnation of the Son of God. The preparation for the 
fulness of time in which that event should take place 
was a long and gradual one, and it involved many side 
issues of great importance. These are unfolded in the 
pages of the Old Testament, but the main object must 
be always kept in view. 

It is recorded in the story of the Transfiguration of 
Christ that the three privileged disciples saw not only 
the glory of God shining in the face and the clothes of 
their Master, but also a reflection of this glory illuminat- 
ing the figures of Moses and Elias as they talked with 
Christ about His decease, which He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem. It needs no deep perception to allegorize 
this story. Moses and Elias as representing the Law 
and the Prophets, may well stand for the Old Testament 
as a whole, for the hagiographer has no special repre- 
sentation. ‘To those who have eyes to see, they carry 
on their faces something of the glory of God, and their 
conversation, unheard beyond the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, has to do with the death of Christ at Jerusalem, 
regarded as the central point of history. When we study 
the Old Testament with an eye to these two points— 
that is to say, tracing through it the Divine element 
expressed in terms of human life and speech—and fol- 
lowing up the scarlet thread as it appears for an instant 
from time to time in the closely-woven material, leading 
up to the thought of the coming of the Messiah and His 
death, we are not far from its most characteristic and 
important lesson. 
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Origins. By GRADUATES OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. With an 
Introduction by the Very Rev. W. R. IncE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Ios. 6d, net. 

The object of these essays is to trace the origin of Christianity from Judaism, 
and its development till the final parting of the two religions, With the 
exception of the Introduction and Essays I. and III., all the writers have 
taken their degrees quite recently, and though they have obtained high 
honours at the University, the volume must be judged as a young men’s book. 
As such it may prove the more interesting as illustrating the ideas of some of 
our younger theologians. The essays are not the product of any school, but 
represent all shades of thought in the Church of England, whilst one is 
written by a Nonconformist, and another by a Jewish scholar. 


The Faith of an Average Man. By the Rev, Cuarzzs 
H. S. Mattruews, M.A., Author of ‘A Parson in the Australian Bush,’ 
etc. 3s. 6d. net. 

The author is profoundly convinced that on the one hand the endless rest- 
lessness of modern life is a witness to man’s need of a vital faith, and on the 
other that the continued vitality of the historic Church of England is in itself 
a proof of her power to meet this fundamental need of men. The position he 
occupies, and would in this book commend to others, may best be described 
as a kind of progressive Catholicism, a true via’ media between an exclusive 
Protestantism on the one hand, which seems to him to be founded on a view of 
the Bible no longer tenable, and an equally exclusive Catholicism on the other, 
which in its turn seems to be founded on a no less untenable view of the Church, 


The Church and Modern Problems. Byc. F. Garsert, 
M.A., Vicar of Portsea. 3s. 6d. net. 

An interesting volume, composed of addresses mainly delivered in the 
course of the author's ordinary parochial work during the last two years, 
They are all united by the attempt to state the attitude of the Church to some 
of the many modern problems of religious thought and action. Among these 
are Modernism, Rationalism, Agnosticism, the Higher Criticism Inspiration, 
the Reunion of Christendom, Divorce, Temperance Reform, and Socialism. 
The attitude of the Church to all these tremendous intellectual, moral, and 
social problems is briefly argued and discussed with tact and ability. 
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The Mind of St. Paul: As Illustrated by his Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. By Canon H. L. Gouper, D.D., Principal of Ely 
Theological College. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is an endeavour to exhibit the mind of St. Paul, by a comparison of 
passages in this Epistle, as to the nature of Apostolic authority, the extent 
of the Gospel, and the Christian life, both individual and compact. 


Miracles in the New Testament. A Study of Evidence. 
By the Rev. J. M. Tuompson, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The recent action of the Bishop of Winchester with regard to the author of 
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